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FAMOUS LONDON SUBURB 


t feel disposed, ( ou, U nultle 1) the west there are houses as far § 


id start off with me for od “kK | ford, Kew, and Riehmond: on the 
ead Heath ‘ if 


old village of Stratford-on-the 
ea red-ho 


has become a great town of sixty 

sand inhabitants, and the leafy littl 
cluded villages which stand upon tle 

en the Londoner who has’ been southern edge of Epping Forest are united 

from his well-beloved city for a! by rows of mean, hideous, monotonous 

r more comes back he finds so many | terraces and villas 


| S 
\ 


es that he feels like a stranger—old The wav in which new suburbs sprit 
ke the dreams of a Vesterhn specu 


nes that have stood for centuries re- | up is |i 
by new ones, and new buildings | lator whose imagination is let loose upon 
p where old buildings never were; | a plotting paper, and month after month 


ines in which he has sweethearted | the green fields and still villages become 


"1 


ted out by paved streets, and the fields | more distant from St. Paul's The tavern 
e he has played crushed and obliter- | which to-day stands in its own grounds 
ven to the last blade of grass, under | wrapped up in ivy and masses of flowers 
of brick and mortar. It may be that | where we may escape the noise of the city 
es an analogy between the extinction | in rural privacy, mav soon be transformed 
sylvan haunts of the substantial | into a vulgar ** public.” serving pots of 
mbeautiful advance of the city, and | washy ale over the counter, and the bow 
dreams and aspirations of his youth | ers around it be swept away to make room 
pated in the practical experience of | for shops and cottages 
» life. At one outpost of London is an Eliza 
‘he suburbs of the metropolis, all of | bethan mansion—real Elizabethan and 
full of historical and interesting as- | real mansion—which has a dignity and 
itions. and most of them within the | genuineness about its grandeur not com 
tory of living men full of historical | mon in these days of veneer and affecta 
usions, are fast losing, with their fields | tion in buildings and nomenclature. | 


t 
woods, the old and distinctive flavor has been the manor for generations, and 


nsington has long since been built | up to last year it held a position of lofty 
r; there are no longer fields at Notting | isolation in its park, where the hawthorns 
Shepherd’s Bush, in whose thickets | and limes almost hid it from the outside 
footpads used to lie in wait for those} world. But in twelve months it has be 
had escaped the highwaymen of |come an anomaly. New homes, new 
suunslow Heath, is a labyrinth of mean | shops, and a railway have surrounded it 
ets and ‘‘jerry-built” houses. On the | What was country a year ago is now an 
th side London has spread itself out | integral part of the city, and the old man 
‘fifteen miles across the Surrey Hills: | or-house, with its glory unimpaired, has 
is little left of the sweet rusticity of | suddenly become an anachronism 
ilwich; Clapham and Wimbledon have The magic that built Cheyenne and 
ir commons still, but they are now | Denver is repeated on the borders of the 
it towns; Forest Hill has lost its for- | English metropolis But from the red 
and Penge its hanging woods. On| brick lodge with its ivy shield at the gate 


ntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1883, by Harper and Brot} 
irian of Congress, at Washington. 
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iv of the manor, a hil ‘an be seen to 


the northeast with a curious pea-green 
the that 


it Its verdurous hue is more no 


spire 


thicket 


pointing out of 
crowns 


ticeable than its e 


Which is, in 
feet more than that of St. 


the hill 


ievation, 


on which it stands 


rh for railways to cross it, and 


one has gone under it and two 


the 
influ 
it is high enough 


earried round. it. 


have peen 


has missed the modernizing 
ences of the iron road: 
and steep enough to discourage omnibus 

Vinich there 1s only one service, and 
and cabs, of which there 
that 


- and while other sub 


ow one 


is but stand, and a small one, 


one 


half-way up the hill 


urbs have been assimilated by the city, 


tiie 


ir character ruthlessly destroyed, their 


ancient houses torn down, their woods de 
spoiled, their fields built over, their gar 
turned fields, and their 
taverns depraved, this village on the hill, 


dens into brick 


of which the chureh of the green spire is 
still of the 
it has had since Pope and his 
the Kit-Kat Club met 
at the Tavern, and illuminated its 
wainscoted apartments with rapier wit. 


a landmark, preserves much 
acter 
members of 


Flask 


Its very name is aspring of reminiscences 


Hampstead, Saxon homestead—ai 
has to look into the earliest English ¢ 
icles to discover the first mention of 
village. 

It is, in faet, only in the north of 
don, where a range of hills—-Hamp: 
Highgate, Hornsey, and Muswell 
rise out of the Thames Valley and 
back the wave of migration, that 
hope to find any remains of an ol 
urb. There are, for instance, old |} 
old old lanes at Higihe 
though the old school and the old ¢ 
have 


courts, and 


rebuilt: there is a goo 


been 


Georgian church at Hornsey; ther 


] 
] 


still old houses at Crouch End; and : 
in the far east, beyond the river Li 
places to which no one ever goes, s 
Alridge, Chigwell, Chipping-Ongar 
are old houses, old churches, old mat 


and old And at 


customs. 


Hampst 


pressed in to south and east by 


built streets where twenty years ag 
sloping meadows and hanging woods 
remains not only the old heath, gua 
now and preserved after centuries o! 
lect and encroachment, but also to s: 
still greater attraction, the old tow) 
its High Street winding up the last 
of the hill, its old courts and narrow 
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ts bearing the old names, and its 
rick houses. We are not quite 

i umpstead of Pope ,oreven in that 
there are too many new houses 
laring red brick kind seattered 

it vet we are in Hampstead, and 
land not new It is so old that 
d not e Surprised to see a chariot 
drive slowly up the hill for Caen 
House, with Lord Mansfield in it 
a pair of ill-looking fellows pre 
iding in the same direction, and to 
by-standers whisper that they are 
no good errand, and certainly we 
not be in the least surprised to see 
lampstead stage painfully finishing 
st and steepest bit, and stop to set 
ts passengers, among whom are 
Bardell, Mrs. Rogers, herlodger, Mrs 
NS, Mr and Mrs. Raddle, and Tom 

on their way to the Spaniards 
ips the memory of that tea-drinking 
pleasant and quite as real as that of 
\ssembly Room and the gay company 

\ Hampstead was a favorite watering 
and pompous Dr. Akenside endea 

| to establish himself here as a physi 
Let us look round the old town 

fore we go upon the heath. 

ere are here whole streets of una 
ned brick houses belonging to the days 
ood King George III. They have 
iled pediments by way of porch over 
doors, and the original old wrought 
on railings inclosinge their narrow areas: 
ey have roofs, which seem decrepit, but 
hang on, of scarlet tiles; they have ir 
ilar banks of chimney-pots; some wear 
‘uritanie severity of front, unbroken by 
ster, bay, or any depth of eaves; their 
dows are small, with broad white 
es. There are older houses still, per 
sas old as Queen Anne, with mullioned, 
rmer, and oriel windows, and draper 
sof vines clinging closely to the walls. 
brick, which is the usual material, has 
since lost its early redness in the 
eathering of the seasons, and now has a 
ny purple bloom like that which age, 
iosure, the sea air, and perhaps port ana 
naica rum bring out in the human face. 
those streets, many of which are kept 
prolonged twilight by avenues of limes, 
nted with mathematical precision, a 
t and pensive air of decay touches the 
<er-on, and the quiet seems apermanent, 
nutable quality which the loud footfall 
\ passer-by, or the whistle of a boy, or 
ery of a child, or the rattling of a 


167 


butcher sc: moment, and 


then mtensil waie and en 


musted moon of England lets its bene) 


ent ravs ta 
thelr Dbarh-ilnke 
hess, We LOOK LO set 
re-appear among thie 
long processions Of c¢ 
wigs, and Sedan -chairs 
Wheel farthingale, Sacq ue 
coat 

There were highw: 
fulfill all the charming 
the eood old times and 
seventeenth century an 
touch of Baudelaire, wrote 
“Often ups pstead I 
We 

Hai 

Which to 


The vegetation of Hampstead Is one of 
its chief glories. The chestnuts, the limes 
the mulberries, and the cedars attain a ¢i 
rantic height and girth, and create um 
brageous spaces where it is always cool 
and thoughtful There are high walls 
matted with ivy, and in the summer even 
ings the night air, like an eloping lover, 
steals away some of the sweetness of the 
flowers that are pent up in the hidden gar 
dens. Some of these jealously kept gar 
dens may be see n when the lodge mates are 
opened to admit a Carriage, and in them 
the plants are not so isolated or far apart 
as to give their bloom the appearance of 
spots of color in the earth, but are packed 
together in brilliant and surfeiting masses 


t 
| 


There are small courts of humble cot 
tages with panes of glass no larger than 
cartes de visite, and whitewashed exte 
riors shining in contrast with the pre 
vailing smoky red roofs. Boxes of nas 
turtions and mignonette stand on the 
sills, and children and kittens play on 
the cobble-stone pavement in front Most 
of the doors are wide open, and any pass 
er-by can see the white clean floor, the 
clean crockery arranged upon the shelves, 
the strong deal table, and the mistress, 
who appears to be a cood deal tidier in 
her habits than women of a similar class 
in the crowded parts of London. There 
are narrow passages from street to street 
with high walls that have a slanting roof 
of sunbeams at some hours of the day. and 
these by-ways, which open short-cuts in 
all directions to those who know them, are 
so devious in their course that they per 
plex and mislead a stranger. There are 
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ves Of elms With gratuitous 


Inder the 


benches to 
And 
the lanesthat branch out up and down the 
the 


rest upon lofty domes 


Hill OW Which % all things we 


have 


hamed, with acre of level 


OLD GATE, HAMPSTEAD,—Fron 


ground, are in spring and summer simply 
tunnels through lofty hedges of verdure 
with a white thread of roadway in the 
middle 

The hedge-rows of hawthorn and quick 
set, the umbrageous shelter, the quiver 
ing green everywhere, even around the 


trunks of the trees, the quaint gateways 


one, and HMnproves with acqu 
The voices of the children hay« 
sound like tinkling bells: there 
at cricket and play ing at hare and 


and slow old men and young lo 


a 


J 


| sauntering through the embowered la 


The inanimate things seem possessed 
some indefinable emotion, answering 
and ther 
hymn of peace in the very flicker « 
hawthorn. 

W hen we have been breathing th 
don fog, a wonderful change is felt : 


as well as stimulating it, 


and houses, are the simple materials of the | mount the hill under the cloisters ot 


charming picture. 


Hampstead grows on | and elm. 


The purer air increases 
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AT THE POND 


ty of movement, and instead of | rest by the road which 
before we reach the summit, the t 
ration bears us on with a faster | Castle another road, built 
the distance nears its ending. It | causeway, broad and level, 
much of a hill as far as height is | and if 


ned, and a level drawn from it 


l only strike the cross on St. Paul’s | part which has no nam 
conside red to le iong to 
W he re the second road le; 


] { 
Pahlaras, OF 


edral. as we have said: but within ; 


irds of the top, as we come up from 


East Heath Street, the edge of | passes the S} 


by 
ridge is suddenly revealed, and. the 


rubs do Vii 


Jack Straw’s Castle to North End 


| . 
l runs across the heath, making anoth 


er division into two, the East Heath and 





upon it, black against the sky, 
to be moving on a low shore, off 
is the indefinite blending of a gray 
and a gray sea We are on the top 
hill; we have left the town behind 
ve are on the edge of the heath 
soft sand, the children with tov boats, 
the increased force of the wind help 
istain for a moment the illusion 
we reach the level summit, and 
down toward the west on a wide and 
iberous English landseape, the ex 
of which is much greater than the 
yer expects, considering the insig 
ince of the elevation The heath, of 
h this is the highest and the breeziest 
IS divided by two roads, which start 


here, into three slices of irregular 











e and unequal size. One of these is 
West Heath. It is separated from the 
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THE VALE OF HEALTH.—From 


Stand with me beside the flag-staff 


which marks the highest spot. Behind 


us is the pond It is not deep, and the 
carts which pass along the road are 
driven through to clean the wheels and 
refresh the horses; boys sail their boats 
upon it; Newfoundland dogs are con- 
stantly rushing in and out of it; the don 
keys stand beside it. There is always in 
the afternoons and on long evenings of 
summer, life with laughter, shouts, and 
talk round this pond. But it is not one 
of the famous Hampstead ponds where 
the scientific Mr. Pickwick pursued his 
investigations. Look up now and tell 
me how you like a view which you could 
get nowhere but in England. London 
has many of these points of vantage where 
a man may stand and gaze upon miles 
and miles of the inclosures, hedged fields, 
shut-in meadows, sealed-up parks, gar 


dens, villages with church and spire, and 
the houses of vente folk There is, first 
and foremost, Richmond Terrace; there is 
the famous viaduct at Highgate; there is 
Greenwich Hill; there is the terrace of 
the Crystal Palace; there is, but farther 
afield, Box Hill; but there is no place 
which the Londoner loves more than the 


by Robert W. Macbeth, 


little level place beside this flag-st 
There are benches placed about so that 
can sit if he pleases. Looking over 


ridges and still pools of haze betwe 


them, and across the sky banked 


watery clouds, the earthliness of the vir 


escaped our consciousness, and our vis 
seem fixed on what Emerson calls si 
‘interior sphere of thought.” 


From the summit of the hill the W: 
Heath stretches down—a shaggy growth o! 
brambled gorse, blackberry bushes, spa 
ewrass, heather, and harebells, wide op 


to the wind, and unmodified by any s 
of artifice. Itis a famous place for s| 
ing off sloth and quickening the cir 
tion, and the step becomes wonderfu 
buoyant as we pick our way with « 
thrown open among the low bushes 
furze. Where the brambles have left 
open space there is a constant danger { 
projectile children.who cannonade t 
selves down the hill, and great big d 
come bounding after them with a sil 


lief that all the amusement is devised ! 


them. There are sentimental couples 
sensible of the vitalizing air, who st 
with averted faces and at a pace 

shows time to be much more valued t 





\ FAMOUS 


ind occasionally we come unex 
os 

sheite 

the 


Cnormous 


Ipoh a gay parasol] in the 


where it blossoms among 
ies of the heath like 


Hower 


an 
ind there, if it has been rainy, tl 


tie ponds in it: here there 


nd 


down the slopes 


ana 
wande 


pre 


pon a place where Vou Cah see 


quarries; if you 


‘sently 


vou 


ho 


“A GAY 


ises anywhere, and no smoke of chim- 
s; hear no sound save the lark in the 
y, no rattling of carriage or hum of hu 
you might be fifty miles from 
A line of trees with a broad 
generous hedge marks the boundary 


ivoliee: 


town. 


the heath, and beyond are pasture fields 
ere the mild kine gaze in wonder at 
infrequent stranger. If, however, it 
ince to be Sunday afternoon, you will 
presently meet arm in arm the little Lon 
don man with the little London 
ey are keeping company. He 
ng the ‘‘twopenny smoke” which is 
holi 
Presently they will adjourn to the 

i. gardens at North End, or the Vale of 
Health, and take Then they will 
ive a glass of something stronger than 


maid 


Is en 


Londoner’s outward sign of a 


tea. 


i,and so home. 


LONDON SUBURB 


Krom the fl 


things besides 
sheet of w 


at thie 


> 

* Brent 
and punts 
sand roach 


In the W 


PARASOI 


hear London: and and 


there is always eating and drinking 


summer winter 


with 
crowds on Sunday and Saturday after 


noons, and enough beer got through to 


Among the trees a 


make another lake. 


little further you may see, if your eyes are 
in Hen 
don village, and a pretty little row of alms 
Kred 
** Haven of Rest Again, 


cood, the tower of Hendon church 


houses, reminding one somewhat of 
erick W alker’s 
to the ¢ 
with a high spire s 
hill horizon ? 
That is the church of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


more ast, ¢: vou see the 


chureh 


anding on one of the 


many low s which rise on the 


and there is the church-vard where Byron, 
he school, loved to sit and 


when a boy att 
He did not, howey 
er, look toward Hampstead, but in the oth 
er direction, toward Windsor 


and look to the northeast and east. 


look across the fields 


Let us turn 


Here 
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vy; on the middle 

have built an ugly inn beside a 

l there are merry-go-rounds, with 
vardens, tables, and benches 

1 row ot ho ISeS The whole 
ought and pulled down, in 

mean and ugly hall, where on 

rnoons you may hear the 

‘umpets. and drums ith the 

f the Salvation Army. which 


iment, or a corps, or a battalion. 


Pood Of Hampstead This Vale of 


hollow in the East Heath, used 
the most picturesque parts 

i beyond consists of rolling turf; 
accidenté, as it is on the other 
red with bushes and ferns: it 
rreen open spot, but it has not the 


} 


portion ) at the far east there are the 


pecial and peculiar beauty of the western 


Hampstead ponds, and a pleasant walk in 
summer leads across the tields to the High 
gate ponds and Love Lane, beside Lord 
Manstield’s park, into the Highgate road. 
This park, called Caen Wood, lies north of 
the heath It would be a small park in 
the country, compared with some of the 
vreat Parks Ss irrounding the county peo 
ples houses; but, so near London, it is a 
laree park indeed Nowhere will 
vou see more noble woods or more splen- 
did trees Beyond Caen Wood lies High 
gate, whose church vou ean see so plainly. 
\t Highgate is the most beautiful of all 
the London cemeteries 
To a stranger from a new country the 
vreat charm of an English landseape such 
as this, apart from the beauty of hanging 
woods, broken ground, shifting lights and 
shadows, andthe moist luxuriance of verd 
ure, is the sense of many cenerations. 
They have come and gone, leaving behind 
them these fields wherein they worked: 
they have endowed them with something 
of human sentiment; they speak to us, 
und bid us read the lesson of the past 
Let us leave the flag-staff and walk 
along the road. Just where it bifureates, 


one branch leading to North End, and the 


other to Highgate, stands the old inn eall 


ed Jack Straw’s Castle It is said to be 


built upon the spot where Jack Straw en 


camped with his rabble rout. I know not 


how long this tavern has stood here, or 


how old is the tradition. The place is fa 
mous for its dinners, and many literary 
men—chief of whom is Charles Dickens 

ind artists have made this house their fa 


vorite trysting-place 


If we turn to the southeast 
over the houses we have left by 
we see a heavy gray cloud dat 
the other clouds that obseure the 
aS We og > at it we see that it is f 


nol Vaporous, and then it sh 
Into the magnificent dome of $ 
and for miles between it and thy 
the heath there is an expanse o 
roof, like a erusted sea of lava. be 
with the exhalations of the city 

Phe spaces of heather and 
bounded by more of the lime «ai 
nut groves, and the West Heat 
separated from a larger reach of 
wild nature to the north by a lan 
is shut in perpetual dusk by thi 
and interwoven branches Tl 
across the heath here bends to the 
east, and about half a mile fron 
Straw’s Castle it skirts, and in } 
ters, a luxuriant wood, which for 
northern limit of the East Heath 
tends to Highgate. Within the 
and protected from trespassers by 
walls and thick hedges, are severa 
old houses, and a new one that for 
self on the attention by an ostent 
and unseasoned grandeur. One aft 
we asked the landlord of the Sp 
to whom the new house belonged 
Magenta,” he told us, with a eri 
this was the nickname common! 
to its tenant, who had sprung fron 
erty to athuence by the suecess of 
tain dye. The cldest and finest hou 
the road is called Caen Wood Hous 
history reaches back to the yea 
when it was in possession of a da 
of Sir Henry Vane. There is littl 
of the original building, however 
though it has many wings, and cov: 
large area, it is partly concealed | 
unsightly fence with chevausxc-de-fi 
nails, and more effectually by the clust 
ing beeches around it. Once it bel 
to the Duke of Argyll—it was always 
toeratice—then to an Earl of Bute, wh: 
cupied it with his countess, the daug 
of Mary Wortley Montagu, and now 
since 1755 it has been the property « 
Lords Mansfield, who at various 
have entertained within its walls 


{ 


very ditferent persons as Pope, Cole) 
William IV., and the Duke of We 
ton. But the house that has no wel 
for us is chilling, and’ we leave ¢ 
W ood to its shadows and the soughin 
the wind, and more gladly loiter w! 
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front, 
ost awaits us whose hospitality 


iards shows its smiling 
o other limit than the depth of 


mers purse 


ON THE HEATH.- 


the birth of Charles James Yel 
plush, the origin of the name of this 
nous inn is enshrouded in mystery. It 
s built on the site of the lodge belong 
to the keeper of a toll 


L Ke 


gate, and when 
Hampstead became a place of resort it was 
ened by a Spaniard as a place of public 
nusement. Its second tenant, a Mr. Sta- 


173 


ple s, constructed thre rare ns and bow Wing 


green So fal as 1750 it is so well 


known as to be the subject of a picture 


SHOW INE VY South lew f the Spaniards.’ 


One thing is quite certain that it has 


stood where it stands now for a hundred 
and fifty years, opposite the old toll-gate 
of the Bishop of London’s lands, and at a 
point where the lane to Highgate forms 


an elbow, which, being bent, might make 


the situation seem especially appropriate 


to any one familiar with the symbols of 





American slang Its white front, with its 


crimson and gold sign, and boxes of gvera 


niums, fuchsias, sweet-wil ind helio 


Lams, ¢ 


trope on all the indow-sills, has a smart 


and yvouthiul appearance, and its custom 


mostly pedestrians from London, 
after the 


heath Besides 


all Tor retreshiment Walk 


» hill and across the 
the | 


house t 


] 
does still 


alternoon tea Mrs 


attached to it, 


er a vood 
Bardell’s 


with rus 


busine 


+ 


SS 1h 


ea garden 1s still 
| 


t vers and benches which look out 


{ tM) 
ipon the hay fields reaching toward Finch 
is as much brandy 


as tea drank in these arbors, but 


ley Perhaps ther 


and water 
the London matron will not spend an even 


ing without her tea, and while her hus 


band takes his glass of spirits and water 


she has her tea. The extraordinary spread 


of temperance principles, however, threat 


ens to displace the bra dy and water alto 
The tap-room is small, with a high 


, and a close 


gether 
bar and a low ceilin array of 
tumblers, pewter pots, and bowl shaped 
china jars, gilt-lettered with the names of 
various cordials and spirits. There is no 
thing peculiarly old about it, nor about 
the coffee-room, which is stuffy and fur- 
nished with common prints and dingy 
any in the 
But in the smoking- 
room with 
the solacing Indian weed, and explore the 
The ‘church 
is provided on demand to any 

It is a small clay pipe with a 
stem from sixteen to twenty inches long, 


baize curtains, like tavern 
Green Mountains. 
we can fill a ‘‘chureh-warden” 
blue vapor for the past. 
warden” 


customer 


and a mouth-piece of red or yellow wax; 
and with the fire burning in what Holmes 
there come to 


ealls the *‘ central shrine,” 


uS VISIONS of a period all signs of which | 


were long ago etfaced from the Spaniards. 
Up the heath, over the gravel-pits, and 
through the mazes of the furze a crowd 
straggles along from London with bloody 
clothes and 
they surge nearer to the Highgate road, 
the words ‘* Ne be 
Many a has shot up of late out of 
the 


Worrell 


» Popery” e: 
blaze 
roofs in the south; many men and 
1 have 
horses in a white 
tions on the hill, 
terror: the vs of disaster has been borne 
to Caen Wood: and now, 


der 1\ and wolf 


ne 
when this disor 
band is seen advan- 


like 
cing with such gestures and cries, the in- 
mates of the grand house near the Span 


My Lord Mans- 


iards quake with fear 


orous and numerous, and the but 


on 


fierce eries, out of which, as 


made. | 


galloped to the north, their | 
lather after their exer- 
and themselves in whiter 
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field he has narrowly 


with his life from his house in Bk 


IS away: 


: and having missed him t 
the des 
A disreputable a 


oq are 
mob seeks vengeance in 
of Caen Wood. 
posing mob it is, composed for 
ot 
wavmen, and a few honest fanatic 


of them drunk, with the buckles « 


““prentice boy eal footpar 


part 


shoes, their hose ripped by the bh 
of the heath, the corners knocked 
their three-cornered hats, and the 

when they have coats 
But they are 


spotl a 


ved, and buttonless. 


a sad, parting glance on the dust 


where the treasured vintages lie fo 
But the 
ho ott 


more exalted person than the host o 


that are now impossible. 
has its master, however, in 


Spaniards, who, having recently disp 


ed a messenger to the nearest barn 


places himself smiling and obsequio 
his door as the tattered army of 
bonds comes down by the toll-gate 
Popery !” he cries, and to show that 
no lover of Rome, and that the m 
which 

his support, he throws his cellar op: 
them, and bids them drink that they 
be the better prepared for the work lx 
them. What a monstrously sly old 
iface! And, thirsty enough after 


these crusaders are bet 


expedition up the hill, they fill thems: 


with the ale and wine, and by the 
the troopers are come they are inca} 


So Caen Wood is saved, and Giles Th: 

secures a niche for himself among the 

uettes of local history. 
These *‘ church-wardens” 


{ 


smoke 


| and softly, and the Hampstead inns 


good places for taking one’s eas 
dreaming. We see the pale, fragil 


acrid little poet of the ‘* Dunciad” musi 


under the 


hearty salutations of Dr. John Arbuth 
as he strides down the hill, complau 
| that Hampstead air is fatal to nothing es 


cept the prosperity of physicians 
portly and didactie lexicographer is 


in the procession, protesting to the att 
ive Boswell that Scotia deserves no © 
for Lord Mansfield, as he was educat« 
England, and that much might be n 


of a Scotchman if ‘‘ caught while yo 


A passing carriage has in it the great | 


Chatham, who enters Wildwood H 


beeches yonder, and hea 


| of distinctly uttering their own war 
and are driven like swine back to Lond 


ree 


| 
I 





reveal himself during 
there 


sk, cheery gentleman who is met 


his long 
and is no mistaking this 
re and now there, always striding 

the elasticity of youth, though 
+ waves of hair at each side of his 


face have been touched by the frost 
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transplanted as a relaxat and his love 
of 
including in his personal retinue a goost 

He 
he 


and 


1oOn 


nature embraced her dumb creatures 
a macaw, two dogs, an 


had 


l two leeches 
by the 
ill at 
named them after t 


been blooded latter when 


was dangerously Portsmouth 


he brated sur 


] 
WoO Celt 





GORDON RIOTERS 


of y ears. 


Those yet living who have as 
sociated with Dickens and others of the 
same generation are still seen on fine after 
oons at Hampstead, and as one’s dreams 
f men who are gone are followed by act 
ial meetings with some of their friends, 
ve are led into the very borders of ghost 
ind, 
The next house to the Spaniards was oc- 
ipied by another Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Erskine, an excellent and genial 
ian, of whom many pleasantries are re 
ited ‘*The not the best. I be- 
e, where your seat at Hampste ad is sit 
ited,” said a gentleman to him. ‘* No, 
deed,” he answered; ‘‘my grandfather 
is buried there as an earl a hundred 
ws ago, and what has sprouted up from 


most 


soil is 


t since is a mere baron.” This was a re 
ence to his own title, and it is to be la 
nted that so good and learned a man 
isan incorrigible punster. He was fond 


gardening, and dug and planted and 


so 


THE SPANIARDS.” 


geons. He hadadog which, when he was 
at the bar, he brought to all his consulta 
tions, and he was one of the first project 
ors of the law for the prevention of crue] 
ty to animals. 

Hampstead is the dogs’ elysium Not 
even the children feel more quickly the 
openness of the landscape and the glad 
dening air of the heath than they do, and 
they bound and circle among the bushes 
up and down the hill, and roll over the 
grass and burrow in it, with a jovous bark 
ing that is very like laughter 
is Mr. Du 
St. Bernard, Cheng—a famil 

Mr 
may often be seen with his master on the 
heath, 
One 
at there 
are some very old houses, and some new 


The dean 
of the canine faculty 
vreat 


Maurier’s 
iar 
Punch’s readers 


ac 


quaintance to who 


ot 


the 


the prettiest parts of the heath 


is northwest corner, where 


ones that have been sentimentally planned 


to look old, and that in a measure reveal 





Ute 


\) 





HOGARTH'’S MULBERRY 


the intellectual bias of the persons who 


live in them, as houses with any individ 


uality about them usually do. This cor 
ner of Hampstead is in a hollow, and the 
foliage completely hides it even from the 
heights above Krom Erskine House we 
go down a rough sandy road bordered by 
a grove of picturesque fir-trees, the joy 
and delight of all the artists in London. 
The road is construeted diagonally across 
the heath, and at the end of an eighth of 
a mile, or perhaps a little more, it plunges 
into a kind of pool of verdure; whichever 
way we look, there is a quivering of leaf 
a flickering of Sunshine and shadow, 


which 


and 


an environment of green against 
the cottages stand out in alto-relievo, and 
their tiled 
North 


cheerful 


roots glow fires. This is 


ke 
End, and it was in a house 
for the 


man that Chatham immured 


how 
enough home of a sue 
eesstul city 
himself, inaccessible to his friends for more 
than a vear. The house has been altered 


by the addition of a storv, but the room 
Which he occupied has not been altered. 
may be known by an oriel 
The 
opening in the wall,’ Howitt says, ‘* from 


the 


Its position 
window looking toward Finchley. 
remains, 


staircase to the room, still 


y Robert W. Macbeth 


through which the sufferer received 
meals, or anything else sent to him 
is an opening of perhaps eighteen i 
square, having a door on each side of 
wall The door within had a_ pad 
which still hangs upon it. When 
thing was conveyed to him, a knoe 
made on the outer door and the art 
When he heard 


outer door again closed, the invalid oy. 


placed in the recess. 


ed the inner door, and having taker 
there was, locked himself in again, W 
the dishes or other articles were retw 
the same process was observed, and 1 
could catch a glimpse of him, nor was 
exchange of words necessary.” 

North End is so quiet, pretty, and 
fashioned that were one’s work ever « 
it would be the place of all others we \ 
choose to fall asleep in, and we should 
be first in the choice, for it has alr 
been adopted by many painters an 
thors, among whom we may name Wi 
Blake, and Colonel William Collins 
father of Wilkie Collins. Du Maurier 
a house at the other side of the hill 
the heath and its tributary lanes hav 
done service in his clever draw 
In Constable’s large way, however 


en 





ng poetry of the neighborhood is 


out corm amore 


ver cease to paint them.” 


A GIRL OF THE 


The northern part of the West Heath, 
th the sloping meadows beyond, is a 
orite sketching ground, especially with 
lents and amateurs, and on a fair after 
m we can see them by the score with 
ls, palettes, and umbrellas, some la 
ing with untranscribable details, the 
ning of the leaves, the texture of the 
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*] love every 
stump and lane in the village, 
“as long as I ean hold a brush | 


NORTH END,—Fr 


bark, and the articulation of the limbs, and 
others striving more commendably 


the 


ulte 
elusive spirit of tl 


the veneratl landscape 


which, should one of 


i them ever 
; 
would be the winning of 


seize i 


a CrOWh 


a draw 


At the southwest 
there 


corner of the heath 
vern, bearing the 


sign of the Bull and Bush, with 


is another old ta 
a prepos 
sessing exterior, well covered with 


Vines 
and flowers, and it 


that Addison 
here, and that a 
wonderful mulberry in the garden, whose 


IS said 


and Steele often came 


branches form a sort of immense wicker 
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TEA GARDENS,—Fr lrav Robert W. Macbeth. 


basket, was planted by Hogarth. There is | those who can appreciate its beauties 
no seareity of places of entertainment in | who come on this account or for its assov 
Hampstead, and if the accommodation of | tions In the fields between Higheat: 
the Bull and Bush should be beyond the | Hampstead, on a fine Saturday aften 
traveller's means, there is a row of cottages | we see London suburban life at its 
opposite with strips of gardens in front | wearing an airof that Areadian hap) 
where tea is provided on a common bench, | and content which exist oftener in the id: 
among the wall-flowers, the Virginia stock, | than in fact. The sun has no elare 
andthe mignonette, fortenpence, or where, | lets its ight fall in something like a 
if the guests bring their own comestibles, | dery gold; the foliage has a vapory softness 
hot water Is supplied for brewing the tea | and the voices sound like echoes It 
at the very moderate price of twopence ‘a | ‘‘sweet Auburn” over again, and the se« 
head The proprietors are neat and civil | is full of rejoicing. There are painters 
women, and the purveying of refresh- | sitting at their easels and humming t 
ments is but the adjunet to the business of | or chatting, and young women, whon 
washing and ironing for city families, | are sorry we don’t know, pillowed on 
which fills some of the neighboring fields | slopes, and reading in the pink sha 
with fluttering and bleaching linen to such | their parasols; there are some boys at } 
an extent that from a distance they look | anda flushed little ** hare” bounds past 
like masses of white bloom distributing the paper ‘‘scent” in his « 

We have said nothing yet about the | and followed a quarter of an hour aft 
people we meet on our way, and the va- | ward by the panting and baffled ** ho 
riety is too comprehensive for any detail. The Bath-chairs are as common 
The bank holidays always bring up a| the watering - places, but the hills 1 
boisterous crowd from London, and on | them too heavy for men, and thes 
these occasions the East Heath is like a} pulled up by ponies or donkeys. 1 
country fair or the sands at Ramsgate. | are much used by old ladies, who su: 
But the usual visitors to Hampstead are | the scene with quiet pleasure, whil 





AF 


with the 
of which 
not possibly 
that big Eng 
iar in the pages of Punch 


alongside, reins 


Lhe 


in 


ds, at a pace most 


pony could com 


We also meet lish 


with 


sive family of small girls, who, 


stand in a row, look like a band 


ry organ pipes One evening a 


the 


who 


irn confronted us with 
of En 

constitutional 
id who an hour 
the foot-li 
mventent London is 
of 
r their 


most 


vlish comedians, Was 
airing on the 
be 


later would 


+ before ehts—this shows 
and 
Hampstead 
lubricate 


pre \fes 


all 
lung's and 


nen classes use 


the ir 


is in the Hampstead ponds that Mr 
ck pursued his seientifie investiga 

1 though Hampstead itself does 
ford much opportunity for the prac 
Izaak Walton’s art, the Welsh Harp 
have already from 
in the 
not 


shonin we seen 
lag-stat distance like a 


off 


‘lying 


of silver, 1s too far for 


an 
Krom North End a cireuit of Hamp 
Hill may 


ower edge of the 


be along 
» For 


prior? 
thence 


made by going 
» West Hea 
Green, in which the now 
npstead fair was held, 
t End Lane across Finchley Road 
from Frognal to Belsize, 
Hill to the Flask Walk, 
the East Heath to the 


and up 
to 
up 
and 


flag 


hy ral, 

unpstead 
way of 

vy 

West End Lane is such a tunnel through 


surrounding verdure have al 
of if 
borders them 
to the 
Shelley, 


ads to Frog- 


as we 


v deseribed, and on both sides 
ond the hawthorn that 
ere are fields and 


woods. those 


th haunt of 
s,and Leigh Hunt. It | 
Dr. Johnson lived, 


his time, 


having been a 


+ 


where and which 


as it is now. a neighbor 
filled with substantial houses 


by walls which are 


insu 
the 
selfishness 
by the 
the 
foot-paths from 


t 
| 
i 


saved from 


irance of and 


per arrogance 
to 


them and 


it walls are apt have ivy 


ich grows 


over 
the 


Froves 
} 


ch separate the 


+ 
eel 


\ path 


reh, 


entering the 
which has the 
mentioned, 


yard of the parish 
ea-green spire be 
beautiful old 

or broad street—the pride of Hamp 
1l—ealled Church Row. There is no 
ere near London any street like it. It 
isists entirely of old red 


ends in a 


brick houses 
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belonging to 


there is ni 


i 

forms the most 
it old 
‘turesq 

wonderfully u 

vear 1747 In tl 

1e thie honored 

Joanna Baillie. Sir 


Lord 
the 


J LTnes 
Erskine, Harrison 

of 
Ineledon, the 


\ long ind Ss 


mode 


aseerta 


Sina 


been finished connecting 


vith Hampstead, Whicl 
have grown up and time 
the 


streets 


coloring of DrickKS, W 


17 17 ' 
noviest the world houses 


the 


14] 1 
wbhough, 


1th 
b ult 
Anne's 


SUV le is 


are all in fashion known as 


of 
the 


Q) ueen 


fact, 


as a matter 


the the least like 


n Anne 


Wiahy 


hot in 
architecture of Q 1ee stime. These 
houses have been ll and 


eases Dullt 


are largely occupied by artists 
taste at present Is largely 


Anne.” 
LIStic 


and then 
for the 
Wood is also 


quarter, 


) 16> 
(ueen 


St. John’s an ar 


and 
architectur 


repgs’ and here the 


stucco and 

illid feel 
ee oft ? 
the igged 


and gables 


sort 


in 
contrast with tl 


the 


this 
Anne 


combination of 


eneSsS Of 
ee : 
TiOW LN? ween 


ks and 


brie 


7 


chimneys Vantl 


ace 


in the gray London we: 


Belsize is Lhe reg 
of the 
villas are 
old n 
the g 
inevitable high w 
the 
privacy without other interve 
Be 


both the 


} 1 
t » nt 
the soutl 


ion lying 
hill 


St] 


On l 


} 
west slope and among the 


modern ll remaining one 


or 
two of the lanSsIONS With quaint little 
and the En 
around them 
ate 


ntion 


lodges at ates ¢lishman’s 
though 
ite 
\s we 
Hi 

the highway 
Vv to Hampstead and of another 
neighborhood much *‘atfeeted’ 


painters, ‘ar! Ve 


all 
foliage is sufficient to er absol 
through 
which 


from the cit 


pass lsize to Haverstock 


IS name of 
authors 


the 


DY 


and ry inch of 


vround has some story connected 


of 


the 


or 
(one 


Is reminiscent some noted person 


house was home of Stanfield; 


ipied bv Mrs 
Rowland Hill; : 


algrave, t 


another was oce 


Barbauld: 


another by Sir inother by 


of the 


Spen 


Sir Francis P 


he lf 
Norman conquest ; and 


ustorian 
another by 


Minister 


assassinated by Bellingham 


r Percival, the Prime who was 


Their houses 
are still existing. 
where Lord 


as 


also is Roslyn House, 


Chancellor Loughborough, 
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ile courtier and designing politi 
‘lan, entertained the Prince of Wales, 
ifterward George IV., with Fox, Sheri 
dan, Burke, and Pitt His stvle of ly 
Ing Was splendid and to it he devoted 


t} t 


e@ Whole oO his official income His 
banquets were Tamous and whenever he 
Vas With two spl ndid car 

alike, drawh bv the most 

‘ses, one for himself and the 

other for his servant Servile though he 
vas, his assiduous attentions only excited 


‘ust of old King George ILL... and 


when he died that monarch said of him, 
| 
i 


He has not left a greater rogue behind 
in my dominions 

In a cottage w hich was pulled down in 
Ik67 H Urry Esmond’s friend ** Dick the 
Trooper” spent some time, and gathered 
around him Pope, Dr. Garth, and other 
members of the Kit-Kat Club. \ story 


+4 


vhich is better known than its origin is 
attributed to Dr. Garth, who was a kin 
dred spirit of Steele's, and found convivi 
ality more seductious than duty exacting: 
‘Tye half a dozen patients waiting for 
me, but ‘tis no great matter, for half of 
them have got such bad constitutions that 


io 4 


ill the doctors in the world can’t save 


them, and the others such good ones that 


all the doctors in the land ean’t kill them.” 


‘Tam at a solitude.” wrote Sir Richard, 
‘‘an house between Hampstead and Lon 
don, where Sir Charles Sedley died.” 

Most of the old taverns—the Load of 
H L\ the Red Lion and tre Creorge are 
replaced by gaudy public-houses; but the 
road has many historic houses upon it, and 
houses which, if their inmates have been 
inconspicuous, bear the pathetic interest of 
the unrecorded. The Queen Anne archi 
tecture of the dav has no lack of examples. 

To return to Hampstead. Near the 
summit the road becomes Hampstead High 
Street, which is bordered by little shops 
and fed by straggling alleys and streets, 
sloping up from it on one side and down 
from the street. One of these by-ways is 
Flask Walk, wherein stood a tavern of ill 
repute—not to be confounded with anoth 
er having the same hame nearer the top 
of the hill—and by it we reach the eastern 
part of Hampstead in which the old and 
the new are curiously mixed, and simple 
modern villas of yellow brick have usurp 
ed the space of more ancient and dignified 
buildings. But the latter are not wholly 
gone \ number of solemn and dusky 
old houses are yet left, with high-pillared 


gwates before them, and gardens 


we can scent 


the memories of t 


and dreams of hearts that have 


existence than the rose leaves of a 
vears ago which typified them 


are also avenues of equidistant 


owy elms under which repose 
fuller luxuriousness. Flask W 


verges in We 


ll Walk, and midwa 


latter we come upon a stone tro 


an entablature and pediment of sar 


and polished 


granite by the edgy 


foot-path, which commemorates 01 
most brilliant periods of Hampst 
tory A small jet of water trickl 


a spout in the 


entablature, and falling 


the basin overflows and disappear 


used through a waste-pipe. Th 
fountain is all that remains of t] 
the medicinal value of which was 


to the skies, and made the villags 


hill as famous for a time as Ens 


Bath. There 


>was musi¢e and fashion 


ason Well Walk Was 


for a brief se: 


of ladies in monstrous hoops and ox 


men in laced ruffles, wigs, and cock 
as the Mallin St. James’s Park. Ge) 
sufferers who were willing to try an 


remedy, and imaginary invalids sufi 


from nothing more serious than id 


came together, and felt better as 


drank. The 


water, in fact, had no 


therapeutic value than Croton o 
River, but without finding this out s 


was overtaken by its recurrent des 


novelty, and 


gradually abandoned H 


stead for another folly. Just beyon 


commemorative fountain there is a 


14 


high wall and a grove of elms, and at 


end, against 


a barn with curved 1 


low bench is placed, from which the c} 
ing prospect of Highgate and the un 
ting fields reaching to it is opened 


bench is only a few inches wide, and 


two feet above the ground: it has 


hacked and carved with many initia 


is sheltered by the quivering boughs © 


limes. But it is consecrated from ha 
been a favorite seat of John Keats 
whom it is called. The author of thi 
ble-Book relates how he found tli 


here, ‘‘ sitting and sobbing his dying b 
into a handkerchief, and glancing 
ing looks toward the quiet landsca| 
had delighted in so much.” The ren 


cences of Keats flower up in sad prof! 
in. Hampstead, where all the later v« 


his life before his departure for R 


were spent. 


He was the guest of | 





earn 


osing 


Hew reservoir. 
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na cottage in the Vale of Health 
Well Walk 
e Shelley waited upon him with he 
In the 
from the bench he fi 


hich emerges and 


otion fields which may 
rst met Cole 
ind here he wrote the — Eve of st 


Ss’ and ** Endymion Haydon has 
ved the effect produced on him when 
d ; 


vhite e 


sited Keats during his last illness 
irtains, the white sheets, the 
shirt, and the 
l all contrasted with the heetie flush 
this 
far 
from Hampstead, but in a place se 
that Shelley said that it might in 
one with death.” 
‘famous old ** Upper Flask” 


Howitt. 


white skin of his 


and soon afterward 


>) cheeks: 


DOV poet died. and Was buried 


tavern, 
beside 
The wall 


garden and grounds extends 


from was close 
He says: 
its 
1 Heath 


» to the pool along the heath-side to 


Street from a lane nearly op 


{the lower heath, and the road lead 


from Heath Street to the new church 


Chureh. Outside the wall the 


path is shaded by a fine row of elm 


irist 


The description is rather vague, 
Is 
the same tavern where Lovelace took 
Lu. LXVII 12 


Hampstead is a confusing place 


No 


398 


<4 
OT nd 


bye, <a eaNw 
ay 


ao F-4>s 


Clarissa Harlowe Isitthe same building 
in Which the Kit-Kat Ch 

would appear that althoug! 
tions have 
the 


the Upper Bowling 


peeh made, thie 


house 


tially same It was originally 
House 

to be a publie house in the vear 173 
771 ohit 


bous 
the 


creen 


it Was DV Georg 
Or OF ALAKS)PE 


annotat ine 


It was here, then 


1} t 
tile 


met and supped ale under 


when Queen Anne 


Uli¢ 


Kit-Kats were 
and their 

The club w: 
tish and penniless Grub Street clique 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord Hal 
Earl of Dorset Robert W; 
longed toit, Dryden, Prior, Con 

;' 


Addison, Steele 


and though Sir Richard h 


day 


maeed is DV ho means 


and Sir 
and Swift wet 
1d 
more need of acarriagein going 
was accountable to weariness, the Bohemi 


anism was usually of the circumspect and 
dilettante sort that becea 


| t 


aristocratic club to elect 


ity 


and genius was t] ‘ustor this 


some beauty aS a 


toast annually, and the chosen queen of 


the year was celebrated in epigrammatie 


verse written with a diamond on the club 
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ip With- | listen for a few minutes and 
nd held together > way Presently the sun sé 
Wit has flash wd grows thinner: the t 
And across then the crowd has fallen to ; 

the West) slowly walking homeward 
here, it} mer nights of London there 
when the plague | ness, but only twilight, yet 


the courts sat under a} midnight the heath has been 


London 
vy of limes, which are among the serted, and even the ranger 
vrandest in H umpstead What labor of | home. 
man’s ever built such a colonnade as this, We do not know under 
or fretted in an architrave like that | tions of atmosphere Hampstead 
elaborate filigree of leaves! The view | pleasing—when the sun is uny 
from King’s Bench reaches more to the | flashes its searching brilliance: 
north ivd than that from below the flag the rndges, or in the golden haze o 
staff, bringing in Mill Hill and Edgeware we have spoken, or when the ¢ 
The most delightful time to visit Hamp- | tossed and the hills are gray and 
Morning The hn one has wind chases over the heath alia 
thre ath, ive for the children, who all | the brambles, The twilicht IS pt 
play ‘ar the road, all to one’s self Inj it falls upon the sombre green 
the afternoon the ladies come out; on Sat-4 heath and the naked yellow patchy 
irday afternoons and on Sundays, all the | underlying sand and gravel. The 
vear round, there are plenty of people: on | tors sit silent on the benches as if 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, inthe long | into a visible past as the shadows 
id August, the road and the | on the billows of land and the su 
i¢-houses and the | over Harrow Weald. Hendon 
always | bury, and Finchley light their lan 
v1 a! the air even in midsummer has 
r: edge which urges a. retreat 


mah is pre Hhibie th enormous vis 


round iim folk stand listening The 
] 


‘vy | Straw s ( ‘astle, Where we finish ou 


do not seot “nglish people like being | in a wainsecoted room with a low 


makes them feel better | a window twice as wideas high, anc 


t 


somehow is rough brimstone preach- | cove bar shining with cups and 
ing by their own sort; but they pay no | and goblets, and a brass kit alluring 


1 


are accustomed to it: thre \ ing of hot toddy. 


JACK STRAW S CASTLE 











ONVENTIONAL ART 


rm conventional as applied to ar 
tself become a conventionality 
west a vacue ce s¢ ription OL tlre 
vork it assumes to qualify 
that a precise ae nition would 
eet with general acceptance. 
upon differences of method we 


SUD€ALVISIONS OF The broad cl is 


ind try to determine what qual Ss 


lesigh constitute corre nteionality Rte, 


sed to realism 


. 
: 


olism must be considered the ori | %e a ss 
{ . } yp ao 
Ny 


d is still the most conventional, 





design in the true sense of the 


ventional, as this art has de 
from. its origin il sacred and his 
ses through heraldry to the trade 


to-day, which respects no tradi 





dis as apt to distinguish a new 














Jacking by the signet of Solomon 
ims of the United States 
1 of our modern art 


orms are combined that 


e archeologist the 


ireOngruous association 


Cally 


} 


1 


cept 


t 


V«il 


il 


t this is unimpon 


When a design Is 


lto have asvmbolic or 


ie, as no form or 


on ean be considered 


\ 


to belong exclu 


a particular age or 


Onthe other hand, strict 


ence to one method or 








nin any design is pro 
e of the best effects. he- 
the conditions that gave 


to any peculiar form have 


is necessary to appreciate 


1i¢ 


ve 


x 


the beginning’ of the Renaissance. 











eal consequences, and no extensive knowledge of 


ncongruities of many of the attempts at assimilatior 


In arel 


and 


been perpet ited 


Ipture, paintin 


races 
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or geometric forms 
designs composed of f 
rived from one or n 


+ 


ral obj cts; and thine 


composed of portrait 
ural objects artifice 
ranged Designs ol 
ond and of the third « 
often based upon a ae 
the first class—in 
outline of any gr 
present an arbitrary 
metric form more o1 
propriate to the main 
the design, and the 
ment or recurrence of 
must suggest some pa 
variance or in accordal 


the outline, so that n 


divisions of the thre« 


could be made Kurt 
divisions could be basi 
the employment of co 
design which is in eve 
respect realistic may 
ventionalized with « 
endless variety, from tli 
plest method of shovy 
jects all in one tint o7 
ground of another to thi 
complex, where the 


tions and recurrence of one tint form an interlacing pattern with the gradatio 


recurrences of other tints on 

complementary contrasts for 

every combination wrought 

ipon it 

2 are specimens 

sof convention 

n, and sutheiently sug 

‘ infinite possibilities of 

this class for the display of 

color without association but 
merely as a sensuous effect 

It isin designs of the second 


that t] 
tha 


tie most Important 


class 
and most satisfactory effects 
are produced, as this class em 


braces every form or disposi 
tion that ean be sugested by 
natural objects, from as rude a 
design as Fie. 3, taken from a 
Persian rug and s ipposed to 
represent a row of dogs seated 
on i r haunches, to as deli 
cate a treatment as Fig in 
which the conventionality con 
the 


size of the blossoms, decreasing 


sists onlV In exaggeratin: 


the size of the leaves, and omit 


an 


ver varying background SO eraded aS to 


Fig. 5.—SvuGGestion ror PLaQve 


1 Venetian and Indian red, also deep purple 
and dots 
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ZS 
TP 


eet thd Py 
<= 


Ne, 


effeets of light and shade that can 
produced by a flat tint 

s second class there are two large 
s to adopt in designing from natu 
s—either to aim at an effect sug 
by some combination of form or 
» both, as in Fie. 5, or 
eral characteristics of realism, 


Lo preserve 
sO 

vin of the design shall be ap 

general form and expression, accordin 


as in Fig. 6 
whether ¢ 


. position it is to occupy, 


judicious selection — the 


can not make a 
natural objects for econ 
il treatment until we 


e decided what the charac oo ‘ ra * 
four design should bein (O&Q > Ae 
a 


* queers dae 


f our design should be OT | 


Fic. 7.—SKETCH OF MILK- 
WEED 
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leaves, and to five 
iry disposition to the 
ich matter What can not be sat 
wecomplished by drawing can 
less certainly accomplished by e 
\nother lMportant considerat 
selection of obye cts for convent 
ment is the process by Which the ¢ 
to be executed The charm of so 
ean only be preserved in certain 
and by certain processes, and the 
ty of executing a design in: } 
must never be lost sight o 
peculiarity. of material on 
should be made a virtue 
Kig. 11 is taken from an en 
Which can only be suggested in t 
lation into ink and pape ig Here 
selected a prece OF parle salmon-} 
plush on Whieh to work the 
vold threads, the virtue o 
consisting In the wav it received 
single object on a plaque, in constant rep- casting a sort of changeable 


tition, as on a mural decoration, or as a the whole which is extremely eff 


‘ 
horizontal band with recurring intervals, while the poppies are in a. str 
lad scarlet, enhancing by contrast the 
found that a good de mering of the gold thread and thi 
object becomes unsatis tainty of the background This 
eCca ise hie 
patterns 
forms and thie 
the com 


1 1 
lecora On | ¥ nw Mel eould 


vised from it, [ think it would be dif 


eserve the character in id 


‘ry with satisfactory 


~ ds and then 


material for 
lnportant 


adopt some 

simple ¢ ! tric treatment as 
i basis for the desigen. varying 
this treatment according to the 
that it is desirable to em 

Kig. 9isasketeh from 
upon which the design 


1] paper Kig 10 is based 
pattern deseribed in a 
and the general etfect 
is secured by reduplication 
The small square shows the 
reometric system, the object 
in this instance being to coun Fig. 1 JapaNnesk Srraw-Work oN CorruGaTED Cross 
teract the horizontal treatment VENEER 
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attempt to 
While much of t 

preserved and trans 
ithing that has many 
Linhnite suggest 


Ons 
hole range Of hatu 
animal nature often 
designer better than 
nature, because ani 
‘ vie advantage 


Phe 


dinathousand wavs 


bird, for instance, 


rious positions. Fig 


Japanese sug@estion, 1 


+ 


i@ natural character is 
that 
whether the 


1) ] 


in be properly included 


pre served One Is 


to doubt 
tionality; but this ef 
ie to the perfection of 
son examination we shall 
iat some attributes have 
caggerated or decreased 
rd with a general plan 

of which Fig 

is found everywhere, 


on of the third class 
in Instance 
varticularly In specimens of the late 
ssance or Rococo style, in which gar 
of flowers and fruits, Venuses, Cu 
dolphins, ete., are included, though in 

cinal Greek work where bass-reliefs 
ids and @oddesses, garlands and cornu 
is, Were employed for decorative pur 
s, some of the most refined instances 
of the second elass are found 
the 
onventionalized and the honeysuckl 
ment, the eve and dart moulding, and 
} 


other antique embellishments are 


Corinthian capital Is acanthus 


to last forever as the most beauti 
pecimens of conventional design that 
is Without color can furnish 

‘here is another branch of this subject 


i has never been fully considered 


ART 


and has hitherto occupied the attention 


only of caricaturists I refer to the giv 


Ing Inanimate Objects an ant ite Torm 


and expression Kie. 14 is taken from a 


ition, and humorously sug 


German public 


gests what might be done in exactly the 


Opposit cairection to the @weneral obyeet of 


conventional design ‘ I “ 
how deeoration on this could be 


but Lear 


ICL} ie 


made ridiculous believe that for 


some purposes the idea could be effective 


1\ employed a serap 


of marble at the palace t] ipesars that 
had once ral laborate frieze 


whether 


and 


ecame nm 


did see 


ventive, o1 


deer spring Interlaecn 
that 


Marple | 


| } 


boughs 


} 
have 


the 


been able to decide 
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RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II 


perce of travellers visited Russia 
A during the | » reign, and not a few 


wrote, on the ir return home, accounts ol 
what they had seen But of these writers 
not one ki Russia under the Eimpe ror 
Nicholas: and there is nobody now to tell 
us, from direct personal observation, what 
immediate effect the death of Nicholas had 
lan SOCTeLY It may we ll have 

like the removal of a dead 

But the reaction could seareely 

been so great that, eighteen months 
~ward, with for the most part the same 
sters and high functionaries in office 


] 


th the same laws in foree, the whole 


tone of society had undergone a change 


The Russians, it is true, are an impres 


sionable and mobile people ind the mere 
withdrawal ot pressure may have been 
enoug kceite tl to activity of all 
is certain, at all events, that, 
visiting Russia for the first time on the 
oceasion of the late Mimperor’s coronation, 
L could not recognize in the Russians of 
various Classes with whom | was brought 
into contact, and with many of whom 
during a stay of eight months, L became 
more or less intimate, the mistrustful, sus 
piclous, Sp\ fearing people of whom I had 
read. Above all, they were not ignorant, 
nor were they dull They spoke many 
languages, and had at least some acquaint 
ance with the literature—especially, it is 
true, the novel literature—of many coun 
tries No one, indeed, pret nds that the 
cultivation of literature, art, and music 
was ever forbidden to the Russians; and 
conversation Is not necessarily uninter 
esting or unintelligent because polities do 
not Torm the staple of it The most sue 
cessful books on Russia during the Nicho 
las period hose, that is to say, which at 
tracted the vreatest amount of attention 
were the English Revelations of Russia, 
published anonvmously and Russia in 
1839, by the Marquis de Custine Both 
these works were written with a view to 
effect, much that was strikingly dramatic 
being brought forward, while a great deal 
that was at least worthy of observation 


and of study was left in the background, 
or absolutely without notice The des 
potic system of Nicholas must have been 


very terrible. But that it was possible 


ANOFEFS 


under this system to live and n 
censure and to criticise everyt 
cept the internal politics of R 
the sacred person of the Czar 
ciently shown by the novels 

of Nicholas Gogol.* all written 
lished during Nicholas’s rein 
abuses of the Russian admi 
have never been more freely or } 
cisively exposed than in those wo 
as much must surely have been ti 
in private society as was permit 
even encouraged on the stage 
Kmipe ror Nicholas not only sanct 
representation of Gogol’s most 
comedy, he frequently attended 
formance, and showed himself so 
amused by the discomfiture of the 
ulent officials, whose misdeeds for 
groundwork and substance of the 
that the author thought it necess 
pot out, ina preface to a seco 
tion of the play, that ** behind this 
ter there were bitter tears.” 

At the period I was speaking of 
in which I first visited Russia, thi 
las system still existed, but it was) 
foreed It had been suspended 
being replaced. The most. strikin: 
ternal sign I saw of the despotism 
in its harsher features had already 
to pass away was the attitude of 
ual soldiers, who, meeting an oflice: 
ed, uncovered, and remained cap it 
until he had passed, I made the aequ 
ance, too, of a young lady who had 
deprived very despotically of a 
to whom she was attached, and 
the Governor-General of Moscow, © 
Zakrzewski, threatened, at the instance 
her mamma, to send to Siberia unk 
discontinued his attentions I we 
the wedding of a Russian dressn 
whose husband gave, in honor otf 
event, an entertainment so evident 
yond his means that his neighbors 
had not been invited to the feast infor 
against him, and caused him to be a 
ed the same night on suspicion of | 
done something wrong. 

Arrested myself, or at least requir 
vo to the nearest police station and t 


M. Louis Viardot and the late Prospet M 
have respectively translated into French tl 
of Nicholas Gogol, and his comedy of Revi 
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street L ws 


ry SMOKING is 


to 


the to make a 


iclal 


addition he, 
vho recelL ed 


id 


esent to the off 


cround that he had hi: 


olng out to get change 


olish friend of mine 


forced upon him on his way 


all, struck a man, was taken in charge 
cet free 


struck 


i policeman, and could only 
paying the he had 


thdrawing his complaint, and the po 


man for 


liceman for not acting upon it 


1 
he 


ly 


ide for the slightest service. 


1 the publie offices payment had to 
There was 


whole 


l to be only one official in the 
of Moscow 


om it was unsafe to approach with a 


ernment administration 
; for to offer money to a public fune 
ary was an offense which might have 
© atoned for through gifts of some 
nitude. 

Persons in those days who went to law 
d visits beforehand to the judge who 
s to try the case. The public was not 
nitted to the tribunal; and there 


no witnesses to examine and cross 


as 
ere 


imine, there were also no barristers. 


CeSSaPy 


tion 


passport 
| | 


Qn 


ich 
Lo « 


ot 


of the 


rentleman, a sort of 


precisely the name department 


whe rea very ul b me 


political master of the ceremonies. ex 


pressed his gratification at seeing you 


, 1 1 
asked how long you proposed to stay 


ant 


1h 
to pass all th 


rad 


>» ] r 
Russia, and if vou me 


at Pet 


friends St 


time St ersburg vhether you 


I 
l 
| 


at 


Petersburg, and who t 


were: whethe your first 


) P 
Russia (a question 


could and did de« ide for himse 1 


ring to the prope r books obiect 
of your present visit might be 
Then 


least at the ch 


md so on 


on arriving at any ne 


ef town ota ro nt 


Verne 


or province the passport ! id to be given 


up again for examination and approval 
is req ured to 


icket office be 


The traveller by railway 


exhibit his passport at the t 


fore he could take his ticket; so, too, was 
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»could) sheets were looked upon with s 
vas necessary | and the editors thereof regarded 
precious docu- | of the government Several 
ipon and stamped for the literary reviews or magazines 
s could not be done un- |) however. in Nicholas’s time 
had been published in| stance which every one writing a 
mnounecing the intended > Russia of that period has 1@nored 
inpaid idesmen and) probably was ignorant of. Syste 
others might not sutfer by it quiry into the condition of Russia 
Not only t the main office the office those days pointedly discouraged 
; , 


of the Governor-General in cities where | ucated Russians felt their country 


vas one mut also at the police office | far behind the rest of Europe t1 


the quarter, passports had to be sent in | would have hesitated to call the att 
inspection and registration. All this | of the observant tourist to publi 

is ‘tiresome enough. But the hotel- | which owed most of their succes 
keepers : led to all the business con- | translations they contained, but of 
nected with passports; and though Eng- | the very existence would all the sai 
lishmen grumbled at being perpetually | shaken his belief as to the blanknes 


asked for their passports, and at having | Russian mind. *‘* Nowhere excep 
now and then to appear in person at one | land,” wrote, more than thirty vé 
of the public otfices to claim them, the the late Alexander Herzen, who 
Russians did not appear to mind. They | given to vaunt the merits of his « 
seemed to think that it was unavoidable, | or of his countrymen*—** nowher 
ind that the same thing took place in all | in England has the influence of 1 
countries [ remember a Frenchman | been so great as in Russia It is. in 
ling me that although a passport | the best form for spreading light tha 
gave a certain amount of trouble, it was | avast country. The Telegraph, the 
all the same a proof of respe ctability, and cow Messenger, the Telescope, the i { 
that he should be very sorry indeed to be | for General Reading, the Nationa 
without one nals, and their natural son the Co 

One passport regulation which the Rus- | porary, without reference to thei 
sians did not like,though only a small | different tendencies, have circulate 
class were atfeeted by it, was that which | immense amount of information, not 
until the time of the coronation of Alex- | and ideas during the last twenty-five 
ander IL. fixed the price of foreign pass- | They have rendered it possible for th 
ports at something like £40a year. Worse, | habitants of Omsk and Tobolsk to 1 
however, than this tax on the foreign pass- | novels of Dickens or George Sand 
port was the obligation to apply annually | months after their publication in L 
for its renewal, with the strong probabil- | or Paris. The fact of their appeari 

at the expiration of the first year | riodically has, moreover, the advant 
the renewal would not be granted rousing indolent readers.” 

The limitation, too, of the number of The general report of writers on Ru 
students admissible at the Russian univer- | during Nicholas’s reign was that the 
sities to 300 for each—which the Emperor | and study were systematically dis 
Nicholas held would produce quite enough | aged, and that a policy of ‘‘obseurant 
educated men for the service of the state was pursued, That there was tr 
must have been felt as a grievance, as was | the accusation is shown by the restrict 
sulliciently proved by the eagerness with | in connection with the universities 
vhich vouths flocked to the universities, | by the action of the censorship in jou 
especially those of St. Petersburg and Mos- | ism properly so called. A caricatu 
cow, directly the restriction as to numbers | the period (for private circulation) 1 
vas (also at the time of the coronation) | sented the so-called ‘* Minister of En 
done away with enment” covering a lamp with as 


The censorship in regard to the news- | and watching closely and carefully 
paper press was so severely exercised un- | that through no hole or erack in 
der the Emperor Nicholas that all jour 


nalism, exct pl of the official kind, was * Du Développement des Idées révolutio 
rendered impossible. Russia then had | gy Russie, par Iskander [i.e Alexander] H 


very few newspapers, and the tolerated | Paris. 1848 





THE 


le could any gleam of light penetrate 
olas would permit no criticism of ex 
¢ institutions; and regarding univer 
ties as nests of liberalism, he proposed, 
i system of high fees and low num 
s, Which would confine university edu 
m to a ‘‘happy few,” to mitigate, so 
is that might be possible, their perni 
us influence 
But he did not desire Russia to be illit 
of fact, 
ld boast of many more great authors 


ite: and, as matter Russia 


a 


} 


r the reign of Nicholas than she has 


been able to do under that of his 
essors, When it may be that, thanks to 
prodigious development of journal 
much of the literary talent of the 
try has expended itself in newspaper 


No it 


SO abroad, or 


les Russian author has, is 


read SO 
the 
stern Europe, as Tourguénetf, who is 


been much 


‘h translated into languages of 


LO ibtedly of the present time. Begin 


Nicho 


vas Emperor, he had, so far as Russia 


vy all the same, to write when 
oncerned, already made his reputation 
en Alexander I]. came to the throne; 
d that thoroughly writer 
holas Gogol, and the two great Rus 


Russian 


ROMANOFFS 


SIPs 


SSS 
S|. 
SEE 


Lermontotf, and 
wore dof*, 


Pushkin and 
Kriloff, the fabulist 
thor of a 


Slah poets 


, 
and Gril 


really brilliant comedy, al 
longed to Nicholas’s reign 
The Nicholas 


Russia for 


System Was maintamed 


In Linnie 
of Alexander I] 
al to 


an ordinary trave 


Sole ces 


al 


and 


he ae 


sion ceased 


most Once be se PIOUSIV apple dl 
ller, arriving Russia 


when the Emperor Alexander II. had been 


1h 


about a vear and a half on the 


would have been more struc K bY thie 


itv than by the severity with which every 


thing was administered U1 r a pure 


despotism all conspire to cheat the despot 


and in all probability this laxity ex sted 


even under Nicholas 


In Gogol’s Revizor the postmaster in a 


small provine) il 


towh is represented 


habitually reading the letters | 


sends them out 
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of espionag it simply tor hil \ concerned the state; and mean 
jusement, and he ommunti- | conductors of the trains made larg 
eir conte his friends They were, indeed, accused, ina pl 
mv | rowed from Gogol’s celebrated co 
postmaster | “stealing too much for their place 
at least pardonable sin—a sin against the 
ournals | amongst Russian officials. Oceas 
ibserpbers vovernment Inspector Was sent 
a copy to} line to see who travelled wit! 
return The | without a ticket, and whether the 
papers rather |) ors were doing theirduty. The r 
ir affair, and it | now and then a reprimand or a d 
tly useless to com But the established system was 
stman in those distant and | menced the next day, and it was 
expected a gratuity for de- | the St. Petersburg-Moscow Railwa 
i letter The theory on the sub- | into the hands of a company that 
his point of view, that he | managed in accordance with thi 
some trouble in finding | principles observed in other count 
from that of the right It has been said, however, that 
Nan, that 1 Sinall present were not tle inconveniences, the petty wor 
given to the postman, he would, perhaps, | sulting from a thoroughly despot 
not bring the next tter at all. At the | bureaucratic system of governm 
prince ipal st tersburg post office, letters | not much felt by those who | 
at the poste restante were presented to in- | got used to them, while the ing 
quirers in a heap, registered and unregis- | know how to turn the system to 
tered alike r them to choose from at}! own advantage. The evils whi 
ill \ foreigner taking another foreign- | ander II. had to deal with on his 


registered letter wo ild probably have | sion to the throne were of a gray 


Deen expected { hand a doucenur to the | The greatest injustice of all which « 


official ino charg \ Moseow postman | and which exists to this day, in R 
pre ssed me to recept a lette - Which was IS the power possessed by the adi 


addressed to a foreigner apparently not to | tion of confining to a particular p 


be fT 


ound, and which he thought I, being | of sending into exile, any obnoxio 
also a foreigner ia] well have as | son on a mere order, without tria 
any one els out examination, without accusation 
T in this country are very se- | But although the government might 


t 


vere, ; the regulations very tiresome,” | to reserve to itself this effective me 
said a Russi: to me, in reference to dif- | dealing with disaffected or contum 
ferent vexatious practices of which we | persons, that constituted no reason 
had been speaking; ** but they are easily | reforms in the administration of thi 
evaded, and there is no country in this | and criminal law should not be 1 
world where a rich man, if he will only | why some measures of decentraliz 
kee p clear ol polities, eal so completely should not be introduced, why the 
do as he likes tion of the peasants should not be an 
On the St. Petersburge-Moscow Railway, | rated, and why, to facilitate the exe 
travellers, rich and poor, liked travelling | of these reforms, the barriers with 
without paving their fare Government | the Emperor Nicholas had surrou 
officers, civil or military, wearing uni-| the universities should not be t 
: ‘used to pay on the plea that they down, and their classes opened to as n 
| 


ragwed t 


on state service, or that, in | new-comers as possible. The gr 
ay, they were privileged per- | changes were accompanied, and, in 


(others Mave thie cond ictor a ruble preceded, almost imperceptibly, by st 


for informal permission to travel | er ones; and on visiting Russia a se 
Others again avoided | time, four or five years later, a good 
ilar payment for journeying along the | little things which had before struc 
whole line by taking a ticket at the last | as highly objectionable—as in the dem: 
station but one, and giving it up at the ter- | or of soldiers toward officers, of post 
minus Under these circumstances the | toward the receivers of letters, of ti 
railway naturally did not pay But that | sellers and railway conductors to’ 
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by ti and of the rks in 


h “alin 
lices toward the 


bearers Of puss 
d undergone a remarkable 


better 


\ 


As for passports 


the 
be shown on ent 


nd leaving 


s documents 


ent 


agalh on 


lost 


had 


Importance and 


rik EMPRESS M 


ver necessary to get one’s self ‘* writ 


in’ and ‘*‘ written out” at a variety of 
lices and sub offices. 

reign 
pe 


It was 


The first half-dozen years of the 
1e Emperor Alexander formed a 
id less of reform than of relief 
intil February, 1861, that, after a long 
painful process of elaboration, the re 
known officially as the ** law for the 
elioration of the condition of the pea 
in other words, the emancipation 
Meantime 


precise constitution of the contempla 


try” 
was proclaimed 


the serfs 


ROMANOFFS 


svstem, 
rtained 
iV been 


and the 


ef nsorship was exercised with a very light 


hand both 1n regard to ~ iblic~atlons Iss ied 


1h Russia and to those Introd iced irom 


abroad 
The universities, too, had 


| who could or hot 


open to all 
afford a Tew shape 


Lablistie d 


Live 


of fees 


by the rie] > stuck dead DY pro 


fessors, to which persons 
the 
encouraged to con 
of those for 


inconnected with 


universities were allowed and even 


tribute, in the interests 


whom the almost nominal 
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‘TOrS ahd 


he capital 


somuch the fashion 
ident seemed at 
becom 


a direct man 
emancipation 
formation of local as 
reforms (iri 
+] 


On the 


Ii¢ Lou \W ive 


ences other hand, 
all but abolition of 

the of the 
lowering of universi 


rom the 

Pro Opening 

nd the 

ipsa so fromthe comparative 
e 


ice l il bu eflicacious 


the 


iIsgr 
cle Spotic powe - Sp\ 
is difficult 
Plenty of spies 
at home and 


\lexander I] 


Universal 


pom it to get 


lation 
dou 


broad a 


emploved 

rine | y of 
he Ex 

ely visited by Rus 

pon following the move 

te Alexander Herzen and 

But the status of the spy. his 
consequently his activity, had 
vas informed when, 
in the period just re 
returned onee more to Russia, 

and having known to the Russian 


become 
authorities in connection with the Polish 


insurrection of 1863 (of which, however, ] 


had only been an impartial though not in 
in the character of cor 
Times) I Was honored 
of 


Formerly they 


ditferent observer 


respondent of the 


I 


with the speeial attention some mem 


Ders secret poles 


were a terror to every one 


how they ho 


longer inspired the least fear 


Hotel 


A servant 
Petersburg, where | 
me that the 
by 


Vv going out and my 


Klee's in St 


room 


taken a police 


de notes the friends 


istot 
"3 { ret 
me (one ne waiters told 


here her spy who con 


himself ou principal stair 
and followed 


He 


Lath ¢ 


‘ase whenever I 
with 


- People of his class,” 


me 


the 


went 
out spoke ol man more 
pity t 


he 


sir 


Dt 
ai 


ontem 


said are in a very sad position now, 


I remember the day when that sort 


of work was done by perfect 


table Chote, arc 


and their white 


who dined at the 
their red wine 
their champagne like the best in 


Now 


ale 


crouch under 
ad to vet 


relaxed 


IS61 and 


they starre 
a glass of vodka 
so was the police . 
1862 that | remember 
mer of these years an officer ea 
the Ay 


journal which he knew the wait 
not 


St. Petersbure eafé for 
bring him, and which he 
have dared in bravado to ask fon 
everything at that time seemed to 
mitted, 

The reaction which had set in 
withdrawal of the restrictions imp 


Not o1 


the censorship no longer exercise 


Nicholas was complete. 


anything approaching rigor—a 
had the etfeet of 
into existence journals innumera 


change which 


lv all of an extreme liberal tender 
police supervision was now so inacd 
ly performed that secret printing 

all used for revolutionary purpos: 

be established in the very heart of 
tersburge. It in 186] 
the first numbers of the 
print called Land and Liberty, an 


was and 186 


revol 


other called Great Russia. were pre 


from hand to 
that revolutionary proclamations 


and circulated 


the first time printed, and posted 
night on the walls of the publie buil 
The prohibition enforeed by the ec 
ship of Nicholas’s time against all 
books of a political and philosophi« a 
acter had been removed with such s 
that volumes which no one out of R 
would consider dangerous, but whi 
really the etfect of exciting and infla 
the inexperienced Russian mind, we 
Buck 
Mill were much read in Russian ti 
Mill on Liberty appeared 
which 


troduced in large quantities. 


tions 


versions, one of was enrich 


notes from the translator, who po 
out that Mill’s notions on the subj 
freedom were meagre, and not suffic 
advanced, 

W hether the custom house officia 
become more lax in the discharge of 
duties, whether they had become 
amenable to bribes, whether bribes 
offered to them in larger sums, or whet 
the agents of the revolutionary move! 
now set agoing had become so num 
and so ingenious that it was imposs 
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1 introducing Whatever 
it 


Herzen’s 


1, certaln IS, dn any 


Mr 


ournal 


revolu 


published inh 
before-mentioned 
the 
ly 
1\ 


wv Bell, for which 
had 


to find its 


}¢ CONE 


W 


hie eate 


reg 


ay 
to 
Odes 


sed 
large numbers St 
Moscow. Kiey 
vreat centres 


told 


sheet 


the 
of 


were 
this 


stories 


S which 


Dy 
way to Russia, and of 
espondents — many of 
mubtedly high-placed 


) 
Russian 


rnished it with 
nd official news 
vriters and COMPOSILOLs 

Nn 


t 
a Its 


m time to time re-e 


fugitives from Russia, 


one @i by an escaped 


well-known Bakou 
o made his way from his 
Siberia 


f banishment in 


sea-coast, and there em 


an American ship bound for | t 


t 


t On 


yhence in due time he reached 


York afterward 
pale death,” the AKolokol entered | 1 
hut of the peasant who was 


stimulated to insurrection, and the 


Yew and London 


the 


of the Emperor who Was to be 
\lexander 


Into Concessions 
is claimed as one of the ** constant 


of the revolutionary and incen 


print; and his ministers, finding 


the case, are said on one 
to have found it convenient to 


» ] . 
Petersburg, 


oO be occa 
have 
copy printed at St 
nud 


lucing everything which the 
the Kolokol just arrived from Lon 
contained, with the exception of one 

ous article, which was replaced by 
er of quite a different character 

» deception practiced upon the Em 

was reported to Mr. Herzen in Lon 
ind means were found to lay before 
Majesty the incriminatory number as 
id proceeded from the revolutionary 
Ing-press. , 
his 
ial, apart from any direct influence 
eht exercise in causing the introdue 
f reforms, was a wholesome terror 
that it did 


( 
vrong-doers, and good, 


reover, by awakening his countrymen 


SCeTIL TO 


IFES 


Oa sense Of TheLPY pos On 
He primary object of its publi 
to be indicated by its motto 
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Al Kanade | 


had fo 


Lerzen 
Russia | 
Herzen ¢ lit 
to ret { 
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Som 
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Mi 


hever 


when, im LS4s8 
tive land eturn 
severe leed » were 


he 


cen 


book 
R 
LUSSTa Vo 


ia 


leavil 


sorships the ordinary one, a1 another 
composed of venerais, engieers. artil 


lery, stat? and garrison officers. and 
monks, the vhol mader. thre 


superintendence of a Tartar yn 


formidable body of supe 


to understand that noth 
to 


would be allowed 


print ven thoug 
tages of a secret a 
or on the utilit 


punishment, and the 


t 
There 


that tho mh its ten 


mie) 


Was one 


in Mr. Herzen’s jour 


Lo ird 


nal 
liberalism of 
stopped far she 
Nihilism—the 


days had OnLV JUST De 


Mr. Herzen’s 


as 
used 


g to be and 
that it asked for definite conc SSIONS Its 
editor, indeed procl timed himself, when 
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Emperor Alexander had been only a | sity, were published in that pap 
years on the throne, tolerabliv satis due time reached Russia, the 
march of events, and with of the Foreign Office allowed 


rtv alre: Vv accorded to pass unblackened and uhimut 


Who, five ‘ avo though they reflected severely o 


ve dared to think | duct of a colleague, the Minister 
ot possessing serts Instruction The system Was 
at home and by the | working harmoniously Kach } 


tabroad, woul ave been shaken 7 | each department, each Interest 1) 


dares now to say that this will) try, was acting for itself. Thi 
the fall of the table of Striking absence of general direct 

ie secret police office, the arbitrary | the band of revolutionists and 
ministers, and a governmental |) as thev at this time began to be 


founded upon corporal punish- | felt like Punch in the popular » 


{the dread of supe riors in office 7 when the devil has been killed, « 


4] ¢ 


Kolokol had undoubtedly the etfeet | ** Thank God, we can now all « 
Ling the ames of revolution But | like! 


ere enough revolutionary elements Among those liberals who d 
sia itself to cause a blaze; and how- | serve to be stigmatized as revo 
ich the introduction of the Kolokol | the three great objects held in vir 
country may have increased the 1) freedom of expression, (2) ext 
hole evil was due to the | education, (3) right of representati: 
violent pression exercised by the Em- | in the direction of these objects str 
peror Nich and by the natural and | seeming importance were made. ‘I 
perhaps inevitable reaction which follow- | parent significance might have be« 
ed its cessation had the pace been less rapid, and if 


In 1862 the general relaxation reached | working in good faith had not be« 
point at which evervtl o seemed to be | in their efforts by others working 
ind an ambassador of that | worst faith possible. This applies 
remarked that ‘‘though the! ticular to the edueational mo 


ionary torrent was not strong, the | which in both the capitals was ta 
rnmental lam were alarmingly | hand by enterprising persons worl 
< The censorship, mildly as it | the most part in associations, with: 
worked, was now openly rebelled against | question of subventions, grants, 01 
by the journalists. Each ministerial de- | any kind from the government 
partme nt had its own particular censor Much discussion took place at 
The journals received from abroad | as to whether the Sunday schools 
harge of by the censorship | lished in the barracks of St. Peters 
he Ministry of Foreign Af- | in factories, and in various public 
rv Jo irnals were supervised Ings were due to a sincere desire 
e of the Minister of War Lit struct the people, or to a firm deter 
and political journals were attend- | tion to instill into their breasts thi 
Ministry of the Interior If | ciples of revolution I visited 
one of these sheets consid- | number of these Sunday schools, an 
given article had been unduly | convinced that they had been started 
appealed to the minister of | a good purpose, though they were so 
his department. The minister in many | in some measure at least, convert 
cases sided with the complaining editor bad one At the Military Seho 
Then, reprimanded for having marked out | School of Artillery, and at almost 
istas well have left in, the | military establishments and ban 
ated and annoved, would where soldiers were quartered, mu 
leave in what he knew ye rfect classes were formed. The rooms 
ight to have marked out hung round with maps and pians 
he foreign journals were subjected, as | officers acted as teachers, and the so 
has been said, to the censorship attached | who were very attentive, and sho 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and | great desire for instruction, learned 
once, When some letters from a correspond- | their guidance reading, writing, a 
ent of the T7mes at St. Petersburg, giving | tie, and, if they showed any aptitud 
in account of disturbances at the univer- | it, geometrical drawing. Some ot 
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teachers were intimate friends of 
nd they were certainly animated 
sh not only to educate their men, 
raise their general tone. This in 
treating the soldier with a certain 
respect, or at least of considera 
which he accustomed : 

iuthorities came at last to the 
on that the sympathy of the men 

valued by their chiefs in the in 
if the service alone, and that when 


not 


Was 


id finished their literary education, 
wks that be them to 
ould be works of a revolutionary 


fivel 


would 
ter. The principal members of the 
idministration, and in particular the 
had disapproved of these schools 
the first. But the military authorities 
rded them for a time with a certain fa 
and they were certainly calculated to 
cood, ifit beany advantage to the soldier 
| to the workman to be able to relieve 
monotony of his life by a little read 

g and writing. They were condemned, 
r, by the high officials, and after 
*‘hot-beds of 
nm,” were closed by superior order. 
The 
s vear at the University of St. Peters 
be 


disturbances 


pronounced revolu 


disturbances which broke out in 
followed in subsequent vears 
of the 


ed not be dealt with at length 


same character, 
It had 
curred to persons in power, and espe 
lly to a newly appointed Minister of 
Instruction, had 
mself for the post by long service in the 


-ublie who qualified 


| 


who to assume its duties had 
esigned the of the 
squadron in the seas of Japan, that, like 


ivy, and 
command Russian 

Sunday schools, the universities were 
hot-beds of revolution.” It would have 
illiberal 


useless, and 


en considered very in those 
that it 


might even be dangerous, to give crowds 


vs to assert was 

very poor young men a university edu 
‘ation; and when it occurred to the Japa- 
nese admiral that the government was at 
i great expense rearing a numerous brood 
frevolutionists, the notion was ridiculed, 

surned, and condemned, though it must 
ow be admitted that subsequent events, 
ind subsequent law proceedings in con 
nection with Nihilistic conspiracies, have 
that 
f truth in it. 

The university disturbances of the end 
f 1861 and the beginning of 1862 at St. 
Petersburg and at Moscow were remark 
ible as bringing about for the first time 
13 


shown there was a certain amount 
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under Alexander II. a collision between 


soldiers and civilians, and the repression 
At St 
burg the students, finding that their fund 
least that the 
work of administering it had been taken 
from their hands, that they 


prived of the right 


of tumult by armed force Peters 


had been suppressed, or at 
had been de 


g¢, and that 
other lately acquired privileges were to 


of meetin 


be withdrawn, assembled in face of an or 
der forbidding them to do uivthing of the 
kind According to a story circulated at 
the the 
Petersburg telegraphed to the 


time, Governor-General of St 
Emperor 
. asking how the 
to treated 
kak atets 


the Governor-General 


who was in the Crimea 


rebellious students were be 


‘Treat them like father’ 
the reply ; 


Was 
which 
interpreted as meaning ‘‘treat them like 
father It was quite certain that 
the Emperor Nicholas would have made 


my 


short work of a students’ insurrection, 


supposing for a moment that such a move 
ment could have been vertured upon, 
even dreamed of under his 
the 


men as the Emperor's father would have 


conceived, or 
dreaded sway; so, treating young 
treated them, the Governor-General sent 
out infantry and a squadron of dragoons, 
who, as the mutinous ones still refused to 
disperse, attacked them with bayonet and 
sword, wounding some, capturing others, 
and putting the rest to flight 

In Moscow, the 
which had taken place at the St. 
University 
point faithfully 
was slightly different. 
carrying in procession a statement of their 


where all incidents 
Peters 
burg were up to a certain 
reproduced, the climax 


The students were 


complaints to the Governor-General of 
Moscow, when a number of police agents, 
to the 
populace, and representing the students 
of the 


severest 


disguised as workmen, appealed 


“enemies Czar,” procured for 
the ill at the 
hands of the genuine workmen and pea 


as 
them treatment 
sants who happened to be on the spot 
There was something typical in this 
affair; and any movement in Russia on 
the part of the educated classes, so little 
numerous, could be at once suppressed 
through the dangerous expedient of ap 
pealing in the name of the Emperor to 
the of the The 


universities having been closed by supe 


great mass peasantry. 


rior order, the professors, who, at St. Pe 
tersburg, were nearly all on the side of 
the students, established in that capital 
courses of lectures to which the students 
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and the public generally were admitted | 
gratuitously Disatfection, however, was 
well-intentioned conduct on 
the professors It looked like 
the of the au 
thorities in shutting up the universities. 
the and 
many of their friends of the extreme lib 
eral party 


seen in 


this 


ol 


the part 


protest against action 


Unfortunately, too students 


made a point of applauding 
in the lectures everything that could be 
converted into indi 
A profess 
his audience had dis 
covered and applauded Ilha lecture he had 
just delivered a number of allusions which 


an attack, direct or 
rect, against the government. 


or assured me that 


he had never intended. Some, however, 
to be 


saving 


allowed themselves 


the 


betrayed into 


imprudence of very sharp 
things against the Russian system of gov 
ernment; 


was that 


and the end of the free lectures 
the leeture-rooms, like the uni 
versities, were closed, that 
lecturers were reprimanded, and that ¢ 


least one was sent to Siberia. 


several of the 
it 
The publie 
for the students 

which was another name for antipathy 
the existing of govern 
by attending the concerts, dramatic 


showed its sympathy 


toward system 
ment 
performances, and entertainments of all 
kinds that were now organized by intelli 
the benefit of the 
Education was regarded 


gent managers ‘ for 
poor students.” 
by the Russian liberals of those days as a 
ill: if after the 


emancipation special magistrates, called 


panacea for every and 


‘peace arbiters,’ were to be appointed to 
decide disputes between peasants and pro- 
prietors, if judges worthy of their position 
were to be named to administer the law 
inder the new system of procedure —which 
involved, moreover, for the first time in 
of barristers- 
then it was evident that the numbers of 
the educated 


creased 


Russia, the employment 


largely in 
Ifin Nicholas’s time three hun- 
dred students at each university would, 


class be 


must 


according to that sovereign’s calculation, 
\ ield enough educated men for the service 
of the state, that number would, for the 
requirements not only of the state, but of 
the community, be quite insufficient now. 
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the sense given to the word fourtee) 
ago by the late Prince Peter Dol 
He was staying at Geneva, the: 
the head-quarters of the Russian 
tionists working from abroad: a) 
he knew about 
that time not very formidable sect 
hilists, he replied that the Nihi 
had met with were of two kinds 
who had nothing in their head, a) 
who had nothing in their pocket 
was a pleasant joke. 
alike without 


I asked him what 


But a poor st 
means and without 
gree, would be very likely indeed 

come the tool of richer and clevere) 
contents than himself. 

It has been said that the eman 
of the serfs has hitherto produced 
rect political effect. But the dis 
of the question caused a general fe: 
tation, and awakened all sorts of 
tions among the great bulk of educ 
Russians; while to the partially disp 
sessed proprietors it suggested, mor 
the idea of a moral compensation i1 
shape of political rights, which wer 
ally and almost peremptorily dem 
at the various assemblies of the nob 
held at the end of 1861 and the begin 
of 1862. 

A few small proprietors who had 
ready mortgaged their estates fon 
thirds of their value—an amount 
government was always ready to | 
and who had little or nothing to rec 
in the way of pecuniary compensati 
lost everything by the emancipation, and 
found themselves occupying the uneny 
ble and often dangerous position of 
ined gentlemen.” ‘* Know’st thou an 
derer ?” asks Richard III. of his page 
one might ask in the present day for thi 
address of a boot-maker or 
know a ruined gentleman,” 


a tailor 


replies t 


| sagacious boy, ‘‘ whose humble mi: 


match not his haughty tastes.” That 


| evidently the man for the deed, and su 


men 
men 


not murderers, but ruined gentl 
have been produced in considera 


| ble numbers by the working of the 


But though students, rich or poor, who 


passed their examinations and adopted 


professions or entered the state service, | 


might have much to thank the university 


dents who failed to pass, and had nothing 
to fall back upon. These became Nihil 
ists, or rather were already Nihilists, in 


of emancipation, which, impoverishing 
large proprietors, has reduced smal! ones 
to destitution. 

In former days a ruined gentlen 


| might be made a judge if he was a g 
for. the case would be different with stu- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


fellow, and could get the proprietors 0! 
his district to elect him to the office: 

the right of electing their own judges 
was one of the privileges conferred upo 





formed conspiracies against 


long 


bles by the Empress Catherine IT., 

oved by them until, three years 
1e publication of the law of eman 
mn. the new law reforms were intro 

The nobles, or, other words, 
landed for the 
part soldiers, civil servants, or diplo 


In 
tary proprietors 


ts bv profession possessed, more 
the right of meeting at stated inter 
1 assembly : when, besides electing 


and a marshal or president, and 
lating certain questions of provincial 
they were entitled to vote an ad 
sto the sovereign, which usually took 
orm of a simple address of loyalty. 
doubt generally 
n in Western Europe that political 
tinery existed in Russia by 


yas beyond not 
which 


bodies of land-owners could com 
their views to the crown; and 
of fact but little advantage 


s taken of it. The Russian nobles pos 


inicate 


i matter 


ssed no spirit of independence, and man 
in a 
they 


sover 


sted no esprit de corps, except 
when 
the 
on, between which and absolute polit 


wll and pernicious way 


il inaction no medium course seems to 


ive been known. Far from obtaining 

development, the assemblies became 
re insignificant with each succeeding 
n, until under the Emperor Nicholas 

had lost altogether whatever impor 
we they might at one time have pos 
It was the duty of the marshals to 
resent the wants of the nobles to the 
vereign. Butall that was really expect 
| of them, and all they ever thought of 


( ssed 


. Was to give good entertainments. 

When, however, the law of emancipa 
on was promulgated, the nobility were 
liged to consider the new position in 
hich it placed them. Apart from all 


juestion of material losses, they saw be 


ig formed beneath them a new class of 
‘ee peasants, numbering twenty-three 
nillions, who possessed the right of meet 
ng, and of managing collectively their 
own affairs, whereas they, the so-called 


nobles, were allowed no such right; and 


occurred to them that unless endowed 
vith a certain amount of political power, 


they would be unable to keep what they 


t 


eld to be their natural place at the head 
society. They resolved, therefore—at 
ist resolutions to that effect were passed 
all the triennial assemblies of the no 

ility which met in the winter of 1861-2 

) abandon a few of their own useless priv- 
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ileges that they might demand with a bet 


ter grace franchises for the whole nation 
Foreseeing what character the debates 
to take, the 

Valouietf, 


inotfensive direc 


at the assemblies were likely 
Minister of the Interior, Mr 
sought to give them an 
tion by proposing certain questions and 
cautioning the members against discuss 
Ing any others He particularly begoed, 
moreover, that no address might be voted 
But to 
may be and the minister's re 


quest on the subject of the address was 


narrow questions wide answers 


returned 


entirely set at naught 

After setting forth that the Moseow no 
bility had always been ready to serve to 
the best of its power the country and the 
Emperor, and after recalling in particu 
lar its attitude in 1812, when Russia was 
threatened by a foreign enemy, the ad 
dress voted by the 
clared that 
“by a not 


ad 
Moscow assembly 


ade 


Russia was now 


threatened 
less menacing danger from 
within.” it 


continued, ** there is some sort of depart 


In every rank of society 


ure from law, and in their true meaning 


Neither per 
protection 


the laws are not observed 


sons nor have 
the 


one against 


property 
the 


any 


against will of administration 


Classes have risen another, 
the them 


greater and greater in const quence of in 


and enmity between 


grows 
dividual discontent, together with a gen 
eral fear of a pecuniary catastrophe from 
a indicated 

unit of 
reckoning, an utter absence of credit, and 
finally by a multiplicity of false rumors 
which convulse the publie mind. ... Such, 
few the of 
things; and the Moscow nobility thinks 


financial erisis, 


already by the instability of the 


government 


in a words, is present state 
it its duty to address the Emperor on the 
subject. The corner-stone on which all 
evils rested—the right of holding 
has been taken away and destroved, 
but much has yet to be done in order to 
edifice of the state 
substantial foundations. To eradicate the 


these 
serfs 
the shaken 


reset on 


bad, and to march in front after its Em 
peror in the path of peaceful reforms, 
such as shall satisfy the existing wants of 
society, restore a full measure of order, 
and avert, even in the future, all possible 
disturbances—this is the desire of the Mos 
cow nobility ; and it addresses its Emperor 
in all confidence, and submits to his gra 
cious inspection the following measures 
as calculated to rescue the country from 
its present difficult position : 





l \ greater exte nsion to appointment 
bv election in the government service, and 
also to local se If government 


time there must be fulfill 


subordi 


more strict 
the 
the superior officials, 
the 


service 


ment of the law, not only DY 


nates, but also by 


vith striet responsibility before law 
ior every one ih the government 


each one being held accountable for his 


own actions 

2. Protection for the rights of person 
and property of all the citizens [sic| of the 
through the introduction of 
evidence in 


empire oral 
judicial proceedings, and of 
trial by jury 

‘3. The termination of the present an 
attitude and 
peasants through the compulsory and im 
mediate apportionment of the land when 
the in, the 
vovernment making itself responsible for 
the obrok 


tagonistic between nobles 


regulation charts are given 


poll tax) and for the redemp 
tion with 


pe y 


money a guarantee of eighty 


cent. on the entire sum 

1. The publication of the government 
debt, and of the government revenue and 
expenditure, so that the public mind may 
be quieted as to the prospect of a financial 
Crisis 
‘5. The 


cerning reforms of all kinds, in connection 


freest discussion in print con- 


vith the forth-coming economical and ad 
ministrative reforms.” 

Thus were Mr. Valouiett’s five questions 
The nobility then 
wenton to Say that it begoed the Emperor 
most loyally 


ans WwW ¢ red Moscow 


‘to choose from among its 
body a committee for the consideration of 
thie principles which ought to lie at the 
basis of the future laws on election, also 
of laws on the taxation of land, on the es 


tablishment of land-credit institutions, 


and on the necessary reforms in judicial 
proceedings As these questions interest 
and concern 


the 


all the territorial and other 
result of 


CLASSES 


the committee’s la 
bors should be examined in a general as 
sembly, convened from all the provinces, 
at Moscow, the heart of Russia, the views 


of the persons chosen from all classes in 


the empire being afterward submitted to | 


the inspection of your Imperial Majesty.” 

[ can bear witness to the enthusiasm 
which the reading of the address called 
forth, and to the murmurs of sympathy 
and approbation which were elicited by 
those passages in which the actual state 
of the country was painted. When the 
adoption of the address was put to the 
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At the same | 


vote, the members of the assem) 


to the ballot-box, and out of 362 wot 
used white balls. The answers t 
questions were sent to the Minist: 
Interior, and the address was press 
the Emperor, who did not, howeye: 
any notice of it—not even to the e: 
acknowledging its receipt. 

At St. Petersburg, Toula, Smolen 
other places of importance—wher 
fact, the triennial assemblies met 
lar addresses were voted: and at J 
addition to an address from the asse) 
nobility demanding the immediate 
tion of a representative assembly, 
address from the ** peace arbiters 
province was adopted, setting fort] 
the law of emancipation, without 
beneficial to the proprietor, was inj 
to the peasant, and that, in any casi 
would not work, and ought therefor 
be remodelled, not by a committee of 
cials, but by a national assembly, fre: 
elected, in which peasants and propriet 
would alike be represented, 

The peace arbiters, who had incorrect 
ly assumed that being specially charg 
with the duty of settling disputes bet 
peasants and proprietors, they had a1 
to make known to the Emperor how 
eult 
means to him for simplifying it, wer 
rested; and about this time it becany 
cessary to take of repressio 
the revolutionists of St. Pet 
burg, who, besides circulating ineend 


was their position, and to su 


measures 
against 


addresses, were setting houses on fire 
Mr. Herzen, when I consulted him 
London as to the meaning of these « 
flagrations, explained to me that Russ 
discontent expressed itself in that forn 
just as Irish discontent expressed iise] 
the shooting of landlords. ‘* Peasants 
Russia,” he added, ** who have suffered 
injury will set hay-stacks on fire, and s 
that ‘the red cock’ is about.” 
The St. Petersburg, 
were lighted with a purpose; and when 
May, 1862, they had lasted some days, t 
revolutionists—‘* Nihilists,” as they w« 
now be called—profited by the confusior 
that had been caused to distribute revoli 
tionary proclamations among the crowd 
There sight collision with 
troops, some arrests were made, and 
police sueceeded in discovering the hous 
where the revolutionary journal ca 
Great Russia was printed. 
Some months before, a 


fires of howe Vel 


Was a 


revolutionist 
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ikhailoff had been exiled to Si 
yhen, as he was the first political 
f Alexander IT.’s reign, he became 
ect of popular sympathy. His pho 
hs were exhibited in the shop win 
actually 
to provide funds for his wife and 


and a subseription was 
during his temporary absence in 
Mikhailot® had 

other sweeping and Nihilistic—or 
ist annihilatory 


for, although 
measures, recon 
ded the slaughter of the whole impe 
family, the Emperor lowered the sen 
which by law should have been 
ty-five vears’ penal servitude, to six 
da half vears’ exile without hard labor. 
Emperor even contributed to the fund 
the benefit of Mikhailotf’s family, send 
ing a handsome donation to it through the 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg. 
It heeame necessary, all the same, after 
red cock” had made its appearance 
various parts of Russia, to place the 
neipal provinces or ** governments” of 
Capital 
for high treason, is 
of 
If, therefore, it is thought neces 
vy to strike terror into the minds of evil- 
ers, the state of siege is proclaimed ; and 


offenders can then be brought before mil 


empire in a state of siege. 


punishment, except 
not recognized by the criminal law 
Russia. 


itary tribunals, and sentenced, without too 
iuch ceremony or delay, to be shot. 
What, however, put an end to the rev 
olutionary movement, which had already 
itself in 1861, and which in 
ssumed a really threatening character, 
is the outbreak of the Polish insurrec 
1863. 


shown L862 


on in This powerful alterative 
had a remarkable effect on Russia. With 
in Insurrection—favored if not supported 


by all Europe—in Poland, revolution in 
Kind 
ng how entirely and how strongly the 
national them, the 
revolutionists of St. Petersburg considered 
and Ni- 
sm seemed almost to have passed away, 

or at least to have subsided to the condi 
tion of a mere philosophical theory as to 
nothingness of human life and the 
vorthlessness of all human institutions, 
hen, in 1866, a student named Karako- 
tf, a member of the Nihilistic society, 
did what no Russian had ever ventured to 
do against Nicholas—fired at the Emperor, 
ind would probably have killed him but 
it the pistol was suddenly turned aside 
by the intervening hand of a St. Peters 


Russia was not to be thought of. 
feeling was against 


t prudent to he quiet for a time; 


| if you make a point of it, 


burg workman Th vereign whose life 


was thus attempted had emancipated Live 
t } ] ] + ] + 4 J 

serfs, had laid at least the foundation ot 

i representative svstem the establish 


ment of the district and provincial as 


semblies previously referred to, and eve 
after 


due ¢ d such 


the insurrection, 


Polish Which pro 
lamentable effects in the way 


of reaction, had introduced the important 


law retoriis open courts, oral evidence 


: 
employment of counsel, and the jury 


system determined ipolk some time De 
fore, Karakozott Ss atl mipt led to ali itl 
quiry, Which resulted in the discovery of 
Nihilistie organizations in various parts of 
the empire; and since then the one thing 
that has made constant progress in Rus 
sia, until at last it ac complishe d the death 
of the Emperor Alexander IL. is Nihilism 

The problem so terribly 
Alexander III 
of solution. The remedy for the 
of Nihilism is 
cover, and discovered, might 
to apply. But the 
resentative assembly 
the effect of 


of educated persons in the well-being of 


thrust upon 
lithic 


cancer 


indeed been ilt 


has 


like evil not easy to dis 


hot be easy 
formation of a rep 
would at least have 


interesting large numbers 
the empire, and would range on the side 
of the government those who now neither 
support it 


| 
nor attack it, but simply stand 
aside while it 


is being attacked and un 
The 
revolutionary class would be weakened as 


dermined in every possible manner. 


the conservative classes were conciliated., 
BORN TO GOOD 

| 
YATRICK O'RAFFERTY 


farmer in 


LUCE 


a sinall 
Leinster He 
and his father before him had been year] 


Was 
the County 
tenants to Squire Ormsby for fifty years 
on very easy 

Patrick 
now and then pestered this Squire for a 
ised to say, ** We Li 


terms. 


more uneasy than his 


lease. Then the Squire 
I will have the 
land valued and a lease drawn according 
ly ee But this iniquitous propos il al Ways 

He 
Luck 
he had the luck to get 


shut O’Rafferty’s mouth for a time 
was called in the village Paddy 
and certainly into 


a good many fights and other scrapes, 


and to get out of 
he 


neighbors did but accept it 


them wonderfully. It 


was who set the rolling: 


hae 


He professed certain powers akin to 
divination, and they were not cenerall y 
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ridiculed, for he 
five, and that wa 
alwavs forgets 
the 

This w 


vas right one time in 


S enough, for credulity 
the usual and remembers 
eccentric 

] ] 


rthy had a cow to sell. and drove 


her in to the nearest fair. He put twelve 
pounds on her, and was laughed at 


and she 


She 
‘Twelve 
‘* Never 
‘*T’m Pad 
dy Luck, and it’s meself that will sell the 


was dry. was ugly 


pounds Go along wid ye.” 


mind her,’ was Pat's reply 
baste for twelve pounds, and divil a ha’ 
penny less.” This was his proclamation 
all the In the he 
conde SCE nded to ten pounds, just to oblige 


morning afternoon 


the community At sunset he managed to 


get eight pounds and a by stander told 


him he was a lucky fellow. 
wad Wi 


was dark, 


said he. It 
and he was tired: his home was 


is no news, thin,” 


twelve Irish miles off: he resolved to sleep 
in the town In the mean time he went 
to a tavern and regaled his purchaser, 
drank, danced, datfed, showed his money, 
got drunk, and was robbed by one of the 
light-fingered gentry who prowl about a 
fair 

The that the next 
time he ordered liquor on a liberal scale 
he was one who treated semicireu 
larly in his cups he could not find a shil- 
ling to pay, and the landlord put him out 
He cooled himself at a 
neighboring pump, and went in search of 
The hard - hearted 
town did not proy ide these, so he walked 
out of it 


nor 


CONSE lence Was 


for 


into the street 


gratuitous lodgings. 


into sweeter air. He was 


Quite the reverse. 


not 
He 
congratulated himself on his cood luck. 
if I had sold her 
for twelve pounds, it’s four pounds I'd be 


SICK 


sorry 


‘Sure, now,” said he, ‘ 
losing by that same bargain.” 

Some little distance outside the town he 
found a deserted hovel: there was no door, 
window, nor floor; but the roof was free 
from holes in one or two places, and there 
was a dry corner, and a heap of straw in 
it. Paddy thanked his stars for provid 
ing him with so complete and gratuitous 
a shelter, and immediately burrowed into 
the straw, and was about to drop asleep 
lantern shot in 
through the doorway, and voices muttered 
outside. 


when the glimmer of a 


Patrick nestled deeper in the straw; he 
Was a trespasser, and it seemed too late 
and yet too early for the virtues, charity 
included, to be afoot 

Two men came in with a sack, a spade, 


and a lantern; one of them lifted 


tern up and took a cursory glance 
the premises. Patrick, whom t] 
had set a-shivering, held his breat} 
the man put the lantern aown 
companion went to work and duc 
grave, as panting Pat expected, } 
round hole. 

This done, they emptied the sa 
rolled tinkled 


sizes, cotfee- pots, tea- pots, forks, s 


and silver salvers 


brooches, necklaces, rings—a_ mi 
wealth that glowed and glittered 
light of the lantern. 

Patrick began to perspire 
tremble. The men filled in th 
stamped the earth firmly down, ani 
lighted their pipes and held a « 
tion. The question was how to d 
of valuables. After 
ences of opinion they agreed th 
Barney was the fence they would 
to the spot, and if he would not 
hundred pounds for the spoil they 
take it to Dublin. It transpired that Bar 
ney lived at some distance, but not to 


as 


these SOLE 


to come to-morrow evening and 
the booty. Then, if he would sprit 
their price, they would go home with 
and receive the coin. 

‘My luck!” thought Patrick. 
need had they to 


\\ 
light their pipes 
chatter like two old women about 

a trifle, without searching the straw 
the omadhauns!” The thieves retin 
and lucky Pat went quietly to sleep 

He awoke in broad daylight, and sti 
ed back into the town. He walked jaw 
tily, for, if he had no money, he possess: 
a secret. He was too Irish and too s 
go to the police office at once; his 
game was to try and find out who had 
robbed, and what reward they would g 

Meantime he had to breakfast off a stal: 
roll given him by a baker out of charity 
About noon he passed through a princi} 
street, and lo! in a silversmith’s shop 
a notice, written very large: 

‘“THIRTY GUINEAS REWARD! 

‘* Whereas, these premises were brok 
into last night, and the following valua 
property abstracted—” 

Then followed an inventory a foot long 

‘*The above reward will be paid to any 
person who will give such information 
may lead to the conviction of the t! 
and the recovery of the stolen goods 
any considerable part thereof.” 





trick walked in and asked to see the 
etor. A little fussy man in a great 
iwitation responded to that query 
asked 


you in arnest now, sorr?” 


umest! Of course I am.” 
iat if a dacent poor boy like me 
to find you the silver and thieves and 
ld give you the thirty guineas, and 
ssing into the bargain.” 
Maybe wouldn't like to give me 
iner an’ all, by raison [’'m just fam 
r with hunger ?” 


ve 


s proposal raised suspicion, and the 

etor asked his name. 
Patrick O’Rafferty. 
e Ormsby.” 
him. 


I'm tenant to 


[ know Well, Patrick, I sup 
you can give me some information 
sk the dinner, anyway.” 

\h, well, sorr,” Patrick, ‘* they 
fling a sprat to catch a whale.’ A 
p-steak and a quart of ale is a favorite 
ist of mine; when I have had ’em []] 
em, by the holy poker!” 
Step into my back parlor, Mr. Raffer 
said the silversmith. 
He then sent for the rump-steak very 
vid, and for a policeman in a whisper. 


said 


The steak came first, and was most wel 
me. When he had eaten it the modest 
ORatferty asked for a pipe and pot. 
Whilst he smoked and sipped calmly 
the disguised policeman arrived, and was 
isked to examine him through a 
vindow. 
‘Does he look like crime?’ whispered 
silversmith. 
No,” said the policeman. ‘‘ Calf-like 
nnocence and impudence galore.” 


The jeweller asked O'Rafferty to step | 


it. ** Now, sir,” said he, ‘‘ you have had 
vour dinner, and I don’t grudge it you; 


t if this is a jest, let it end here, for lam 


less thing to play on me.” 
‘Och, hear to him!” cried Patrick, with 
i Whine as doleful as sudden. 


man’s trouble, or ate a male off his losses ? 
But what is a hungry man worth? I 
could not see how to do your work while 
I was famished, but now my belly is full, 
and my head fuller, glory be to God!” 


‘I don’t know how it is,” said the jew- | 
. aside to the detective, ‘‘he tells me | 


eiier 
nothing, and yet somehow he gives me 
nfidence.—But, Mr. O’Rafferty, do con- 
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flies, and I’m 


W hat 


sider: time no nearer my 


stolen goods. is the first step we 
are to take 2” 
** The first step was 


next to 


to fill my bellv: the 


step is find me—och, murther 


it is a rarity! 
‘*Never mind,” said the disguised offi 
‘Find you what 


ee = policeman that isn’t a fool 


cer. 


This was a stinger, and so sudden; his 
hearers looked rather sheepish at him. It 
was the policeman who answered 

‘If you will come to the station, I will 
undertake to find you that.” 

Patrick assented, and on the way they 
made friends; his companion revealed 
himself, and forgave the stinger, and Pat 
rick, pleased with his good temper, let him 
into the plan he had matured while smok 
ing his pipe and appearing to lose time. 
All Patrick stipulated was that he himself 
should be the person in command; and as 
he alone knew where the booty was, and 
was manifestly as crafty as a badger, this 
was cheerfully acceded to. an hour 
before dusk, four fellows that looked like 
countrymen drove a cart full of straw up 
to the hovel, and made a big heap by add 


So, 


| ing it to what was there already. 


Then two drove the cart back to the 
edge of the town, and put the horse up, 
and rejoined their companions in ambush, 
all but one, and he hid in a dry ditch op 
posite. They were all armed, and the out- 
side watcher had a novel weapon a pow- 
erful blue-light in the shape of a fat squib. 

It is a dreary business waiting at night 
for criminals who may never come at all, 
or, if they do, may be desperate, and fight 
like madmen or wild-cats. 

Eight o'clock came—nine—ten—eleven 

twelve: the watchers were chilled and 


| stiff, and Patrick sleepy. 
n sore trouble, and it would be a heart- | 


One of the policemen whispered him: 


‘They won't come to-night. Are you 


| sure they have not been and taken up the 
‘* Did iver | 
in O’Rafferty make a jist of an honest | 


swag ?” 

‘*Not sure; but I think not.” The po 
liceman growled and muttered something 
about a mare’s-nest. 

‘* Hush!” said another. 

‘* What 7” in an agitated whisper. 

Wheels!” 

Silence. 

They all remained as still asdeath. The 
faint wheels, that would have been inaudi- 
ble by day, rattled nearer and nearer. It 
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was late for a bona fide traveller to be on | and in vain bribing the silent, im 
the road Would the wheels pass the | ble Bobby. 
hovel Pat slept at the station, and next 
They came up fast; then they stopped | ing the jeweller gave his thirt) 
suddenly fo the watchers everything | with a good heart, but omitted thy 
was audible, and every sound magnified. | ing. Patrick whined dismally 
When the drag stopped it was like a rail- | very serious omission, and the 
way train pulling up Men leaped out, | little fellow gave it him with elis 
and seemed to shake the ground. When | eyes, ** For,’ said he, ‘Tl own 
three figures bustled into the hovel it | loss would have ruined me. | 
sounded like a rush of men. Then came} my books they cost me thirteen | 
a thrilling question Would the thieves | pounds.” So then he blessed hin 
examine the premises before they looked |emnly, and Pat went home x 
for the booty? The chances were they | “‘Tll have more luck than eye 
would said he. ‘‘Tll have all sorts of 
Well, they did not. They were in great | good, bad, and indifferent.” 
anxiety too, but it took the form of hurry. When he got home he told th. 
They dug furiously, displayed the booty | inaccurately, and like a monomania 
to Barney all in a hurry, and demanded | is to say, he suppressed all the fortit 
their price. and sagacity he had shown. = Thesi 
‘Now, then, one hundred pounds, or | qualities he possessed, so he thought 
take your last look at ‘em.” thing of them. 
**One hundred pounds!’ whined Bar Luck and divination were wh 
ney. ‘'Can’t be done.” prided himself on. His version ran t 
‘Very well; there’s no time to bar-| he had the luck not to sell his cow 
gain.” night-fall, the still better luck to be ro 
“Tl give eighty pounds. But I shall | of his money, and compelled to slee 
lose money by ’em.”’ | the neighborhood. Then, thanks to 
‘*Blarney! They are worth a thou- | superlative luck, the Queen’s jewelle: 
sand. Here, Jem, put ‘em up; we can do | been robbed of silver salvers the siz 


better in Dublin.” the harvest- moon, two- gallon tea - pot 
Barney whined and remonstrated, but | pearls like hazel-nuts, and diamonds 
ended by consenting to give the price. big as broad beans; and seeing no ot 


The words were hardly out of his mouth | way to recover them, and hearing 
when the hovel gleamed with a lurid fire, | the wise man of Gannachee was in 
so vivid and penetrating that every crevice | town, had given him a good dinner a 
of it and the very cobwebs came out dis- | his pipe, and begged him to use all | 
tinct powers as a seer; of all which tlhe 

The thieves yelled with dismay, and one | shot was that he had put the polic 
ran away from the light, slap into the dan- | the right track, and recovered the boot 
ger, and was dazzled again with opening | and caged the thieves, and marched 
bull’s-eves, and captured like a lamb. | with the reward. 

The other rushed blindfold at the en In telling this romance he was care! 
trance, but his temple encountered a cold | to take out the thirty sovereigns and jing 


pistol, and a policeman immovable as a| them, and this musical appeal to the sens: 
statue. He recoiled, and was in that mo- | so overpowered the understandings 0 
ment of hesitation pinned from behind | neighbors that they swallowed thie 
and handeutfed—click! As for Barney, | drous tale like spring water. 

from whom no fight was expected, he was After this few were bold enough: to 
allowed to clamber up the walls like a | sist his pretensions to luck and divinatio! 
mouse in a trap, then tumble down, until | He was often consulted, especially abou 
the four-wheel they had come in was | missing property, arid as he now and t! 
brought up by Paddy O’Ratferty. Then | guessed right, and sometimes had tak: 
the thieves were bundled in, and sat each | the precaution to hide the property hu 
of them between two honest men, and the | self, which materially increased his chanc« 
fence was attached by the wrist to a po- | of finding it, he passed for a seer. 
liceman, who walked him to the same!  Qne fine day Squire Ormsby learned t 
destination; but, like friend Virgil’s bull, | his dismay that his pantry had been 
multa reluctantem, hanging back in vain, | ken into and a mass of valuable p 





Mr. Ormsby was much distressed, 


y on account of the value, but the 
of time certain pieces nad been in 
He distrusted the police and 

in these cases, and his wife pre 
on him to send for Patrick O’ Raf 


nily. 


worthy came, and heard the story 
oked at the lady 


is self deception began to ooze 


and gentleman, 


4 out 

To humbug his humble neigh 
ys was not difficult nor dangerous, but 
undeceive and dis 


to deceive and then 


jint his landlord was quite anothet 


rhe 


natter 


put on humility, and said this was 
him entirely. Then 
e Squire was angry, and said, bitterly, 
would rather oblige 


1 
DEV ond 


he his 


ehbors, Or a shopkeeper who Was a 


No doubt 


‘anger to him, than the man whose land 

| fed him and his for fifty years.” He 
was proceeding in the same strain when 
oor Pat, with that dismal whine the mer 

soul was subject to occasionally, im 
ored him not to murder him entirely 
ith hard words: he would do his best. 
said Mr. Orms 
Can 


No man can do more,” 
‘* Now how will you proceed ? 
e render you any assistance 7” 
Patrick said, humbly, and in a down 
cast Way, he would like to see the place 
vhere the thieves got in. 
He was taken to the pantry window, 
und examined it inside and out, and all 
servants peeped at him. 
‘What next ?” asked the Squire. 
Then Patrick inwardly resolved to get a 
good dinner out of this business, however 
iniliating the end of it might be. ‘‘Sorr.”’ 


said he, ‘yell have to give me a room all 
to myself, and a rump-steak and onions; 
iid after that your servants must bring 
me three pipes and three pints of home 
rewed ale. Brewers’ ale hasn't the same 
spiritual effect on a seer’s mind.” 

The order was given, and set the kitch 
en on fire with curiosity. 

ed his powers, but more believed them, 


Some disbe 


and cited the jeweller’s business and oth 
er examples. 
When the first pipe and pint were to go 
to him a discussion took place between 
magnates of the kitchen who should 
take it up. At last the butler and the 
housekeeper insisted on the footman tak- 
ing it. Accordingly he did so. 
Meantime Patrick sat in state digesting 
the good food. He began to feel a phys- 
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ical complacency, and to defy the future 
had contined his 


To 


mind entered the 


he only regretted that he 
demand to one dinner and three pots 


this 


footman with pipe and pint of ale 


him in frame of 
as clear 
as Madeira 

Patrick 


‘This is the first of 


Savs looking pipe 

em 

The footman put the things down rath 

er hurriedly and vanished 
a Humph, to 

don't seem to care for my company 


He 


sipped and 
worked. 


said Pat himself you 


smoked, and his mina 
The footman went to the butler with a 


face, and said, ** rO 


scared lI won't go neat 
him again: he said I was one.” 

** Nonsense!” said the butler Ill take 
up the next 

He 
took the pipe, and said, sotto voce, 
the 
eretfully, ** Only one more to come 

The 
posed, and told the housekeeper 

‘T can’t believe it,” 
way, Vll know the worst 


did so Patrick gazed in his face 


“* This is second; then, very re 


butler went away mueh discom 


said she. Any 
So in due course she took up the third 


pipe and pint, and wore propitiatory 
smiles 

‘*This is the last of “em,” said Patrick 
solemnly, and looked at the glass 

The 
flutter. 


ed,” 


done now but 


all in a 
** We are found out, we are ruin 


housekeeper went down 


‘There is nothing to be 
Yes there is; 
buy him, or put the comether on him be 


said she 


we must 
fore he sees the master.” 

Patrick was half dozing over his last 
pipe when he heard a rustle and a com 
lo! three culprits on their 
With that 


gacity which was his one real gift 


motion, and 
knees to him, instinetive sa 
sO he 
underrated it—he said, with a twinkling 
eve: 

Och, thin, you’ve come to make a 
clane brist of it, the three Chrischin var 
Ye 


Sure 


tues and haythen graces that ye are 
may save yourselves the throuble. 
I know all about it.” 

‘We Y'are 


Solomon,” said the housekeeper ‘But 


see you do. wiser than 
sure ye wouldnt abuse your wisdom to 
ruin three poor bodies like us ?’ 

cried Patrick. ‘*Is it poor ye 


Ye ate 


yare clothed in silk and 


‘ Poor!” 
call yourselves ? and drink like 
fighting cocks: 
plush and broadcloth, and your wages is 


all pocket-money and pin-money. Yet 
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ve must rob the man that feeds and 
clothes ye 

It is true! it is true!” cried the butler. 

He spakes like a priest, said the wo 
man Oh, alanna! don’t be hard on us; 

is all the devil’s doings; he timpted us. 
Oh! oh! oh!” 

Whisht, now, and spake sinse,” said 
Patrick, roughly. ‘‘Is it melted 7” 

It is not.” 

Can vou lay your hands on it ?” 

We can, every stiver of it. We intind- 
ed to put it back.” 

That's a lie,” said Patrick, firmly, but 
not in the least reproachfully. ** Now 
look at me, the whole clan of ve. male 
ind faymale. Which would you rather 
do help me find the cimeracks, every ar 
ticle of ‘em, or be lagged and scrageed 
and stretched on a gibbet and such like 
iligant divarsions 2” 

They snatched eagerly at the plank of 
safety held out to them, and from that 
minute acted under Mr. O’Rafferty’s or 
dlers 

‘Fetch me another pint,” was his first 
behest. 

‘*Ay,a dozen, if yell do us the honor 
to drink it 

‘*To the divil wid your blarney! Now 
tell the master I'm at his sarvice.” 

‘Oh, murder! what will become of us ? 
Would you tell him, after all ?” 

‘Ye omadhauns, can't ye listen at the 
<lure and hear what I tell him 2” 


With this understanding Squire Orms- | 


by was ushered in, all expectation. 


‘Yer honor,” said Patrick, ‘‘I think | 


the power is laving me. I am only able 
to see the half of it. Now, if you plaze, 
would you like to eateh the thieves and 


not find the thieves ?” 
** Why, the silver, to be sure.” 


‘Then you and my lady must go to | 


mass to-morrow morning, and when you 
come back we will look for the silver, 


vive me that little bit of a lease.” 

‘One thing at a time, Pat; you haven't 
found the silver yet.” 

At nine o'clock next morning Mr. and 


Mrs. Ormsby returned from mass, and | 
found O’Rafferty waiting for them at | 
their door. He had a long walking-stick | 


with a shining knob, and informed them, 


very solemnly, that the priest had sprin- | 


kled it for him with holy water. 
Thus armed, he commenced the search. 


He penetrated into out-houses, and 
his stick to chimneys and fagots 
ovens, and all possible places. Ni 
Then he proceeded to the stab 
and searched every corner: then 


shrubbery ; 


lue 


L- 
Kn, 


Then 


then into the tool-hou 
on to the lawn. B 


time there were about thirty at his 
Disgusted at this fruitless sear 
rick apostrophized his stick: ** Bad 
you, y are only good to burn. Ye 
turning away from every place 


don't turn to anything whatever 
it! Oh, holy Moses! what is this 


ab 


As he spoke, the stick seemed 


and point like a gun. 


in 
wh 


into @ run. 


the 


ile Ss 


direction indicated, 
eemed to be foreed 


Patrick man 


and 
by thie 


He began to shout « 


ly, and they all ran after him. Hy 


rel, 


and 


| full tilt against a dismounted wate: 
the end of the stick str 


l¢ 


with such impetus that it knocked 
barrel « 


spr 


Shouts and sereams of delight. Eye 


ing t 


4 


»ver, then flew out 


he other way, and 


of Patrick's 
hand to the right, who himself mad 


stood olar 


body shaking hands with Patrick 
being a 


consummate actor, 
| zled and mystified, as one who had s 


seemed 


ceeded far beyond his expectations. 
To make a long story short, they 
settled it in their minds that the thi 
had been alarmed, and hidden the » 
for a time, intending to return and f 


ita 


way. 


Mr. Ormsby took the seer into his st 


| and gave him a piece of paper stating t 
lose the silver, or to find the silver and 


for a great service rendered to him 
Patrick O’Rafferty he had, in the nanv 
him and his, promised him undistu 
possession of the farm so long as he or li 
should farm it themselves, and pay 


| present rent. 
and maybe, if we tind it, your honor will 


Ve 


Pat’s modesty vanished at the Squire 


seership in those parts. 


But one day the Sassenach came do 


with his cold ineredulity. 
A neighbor's estate, mortgaged up 1 
the eyes, was sold under the hammer 


Sir Henry Steele bought it, and laid some 
of it down in grass. 


| stock. 


| did 


\ 


not 


| gate; he bragged up and down the \ 
| lage, and henceforth nobody disputed | 


He marked out a park wal! 


include a certain 


little orchard 


with all the rest at the glittering objects 
that strewed the lawn, neither mor 
less than the missing plate. 


it 


He was a breeder of 
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The seer observed, 


Henry, who 


riangular plot. 
plied for them. 
own business, received the appli 


Sir 


noted it down, and asked him for 
nee He gave Squire Ormsby. 
|] make inquiries,” said Sir Henry 
morning.” 
new Ormsby in London, and when 
me his neighbor the Irish gentle 
is all hospitality. One day Sir 
told him of O’Ratferty’s applica 
nd asked about him. 
nh,” said Ormsby, **that is our seer.” 
Your what ?” 
Qur wise man, our diviner of secrets: 
some wonderful things he has done.” 
then related the loss of his plate, 
ts supernatural recovery. 
Sassenach listened with a cold in 
ilous eye and a sardonie grin. 


1] 


en the Irishman got hot, and accu 
ited examples. 

Then the Sassenach, with the obstinacy 
s race, said he would put these pre 

He had picked out 

narratives that 


sions to the test. 
the various this seer 
s very fond of a good dinner, and pre 
d it tended to enlighten his mind: 
laid his trap accordingly. 

Patrick 
it next Tuesday, at one o’clock, if he 


\t his request was informed 
ise to submit to a fair test of his divin 
¢ powers, the parcel of land he had ask 
ed for should be let him on easy terms. 
Patrick assented jauntily. But in his 
felt uneasy at having to 
ncounter this Sassenach gentleman. Sir 
Henry the fortunate of 
at Pat was pleased to call ‘* a nasty glit 
tering eye,” and over that eye Pat doubt 
ed his ability to draw the wool as he had 
done over Celtic orbs. 
However, he came up to the scratch 
likea man. After all, he had nothing to 
ise this time, and he vowed to submit to 
no test that was not preceded by a good 
He was ushered into Sir Henry 
Steele's study, and there he found that gen- 
eman and Mr. Ormsby. 
there was a cloth laid, and certain silver 
lishes on the hobs and in the fender. 
Well, Mr. O’Rafferty,” said his host, 
[ believe you like a good dinner ?” 
‘Thrue for you, sorr,” said Pat. 
‘Well, then, we can combine business 
th pleasure; you shall have a good din- 
her 


secret he 


soul 


was pe Ssessor 


ainner, 


One comfort, 


‘Long life to your honor!” 
‘T cooked it for you myself.” 
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‘*God bless your honor for your con 
descinsion : 


You are 


then just tell me what the meat 


to eat the dinner first, and 

is, and the 

parcel of land is yours on easy terms.” 
Patrick's contidence Sure, thin, 


rose 
it is a fair bargain.” said he 
The uncovered, 


were \V evetables cooked 


There 


most deliciously 


dishes were 


the meat was achef-d’ceuvre: asort of rich 


ragout done to a turn, and so fragrant 
that the verv odor made the mouth water 
Patrick seated himself, helped himself, 
that 
He realized Ih one and 
that 


heavenly compound than he had ever ex 


and took a mouthful: mouthful had 
a double etfect. 

the same moment this was a more 
pected to taste upon earth, and that he 
could not and never should divine what 
bird or beast he was He looked 
He vield 


When 


he had nearly cleaned the plate he said 


eating. 
for the bones; there were none. 
ed himself to desperate enjoyment. 
that even the best-cooked meat was none 
the worse fora quart of good ale to wash 
it down. 

sir Henry Steele rang a bell and order 
ed a quart of ale. 

Patrick enjoyed this too, and did not 
hurry; he felt it was his last dinner in 
that house, as well as his first 

The gentlemen watched him and gave 
him time. But at last 
‘* Well, Patrick—” 

Now Patrick, whilst he sipped, had been 
he had better 
had come to a conclusion 


Ormsby said, 


asking himself what line 
and he 
creditable to that sagacitv and knowledge 
of human nature he really possessed and 
underrated accordingly. 


take; 


He would com 
pliment the gentlemen on their superior 
wisdom, and own he could not throw dust 
in such eyes as theirs; then he would beg 
them not to make his humble neighbors 
as wise as they were; but let him still pass 
for a wise man in the parish, whilst they 
laughed in their superior sleeves. To 
carry out this he impregnated his brazen 
features with a world of comic humility. 

** And,” said he, 
‘ah, your honors, the old fox made many 


in cajoling accents, 


a turn, but the dogs were too many for 
him at last.” 

What more of self-depreciation and ca 
jolery he would have added is not known, 
for Sir Henry Steele broke in loudly, 
Well, he 7s an extraor 
was an old dog-fox I 


‘*Good heavens! 
dinary man. It 
cooked for him.” 
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Didn't L tell de 
lighted at the success of his countryman. 

7 Well. SII, Henry, whose 
emotions seldom lasted long 


I let 


vou ¢ 


cried ¢ Jrmsby 


suid Sir 
‘*a bargain’s 
a Dargvall 


t 


you the orchard and tield 
vou 


for let me se must bring me a 


isel, and a polecat every vear 
[ mean to get up the game 
Mr. O’Raftferty 


hen winked cunningly, 


first stared stupidly, 
t then blandly ab 


Ls 


blessings: 


] 


sorbed laudation and lan« then retired 


invoking solemn 


then, being 


outside, executed a fandango, and went 


homeon wings: from that hour the village 
could hold 


accumulatin 


not him His speech was of 
at peppercorn rents, 
itl aslice of the county should be his. To 
hear him, he could see through a deal board, 


farms 


t 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE 


MPNHE scholarly paper read last year by 
| Mr. George H. Moore before the New 
York Historical Society upon ‘* John Dick 
inson, the Author of the Declaration 
Arms such 
general interest that it is believed a sketch 


on 


taking up in 1775,” aroused 


both of the circumstances which led to the 
idoption and signing of the Declaration of 
Independence of whieh Dickinson's was 
the forerunnet 

it by the New York delegation, may not 
be without value 


and of the part taken in 


On the 15th of May, 1776. the Seeond 
Continental Congress voted to recommend 


] 
I 


all the colonies to adopt new forms of gov 
On itl Richard 
of Virginia, obeying the in 
of 


nited 


ernment 

Henry Lee 
structions iat colony, moved ‘that 
| Colonies and of nght 
ought to be, free and independent States ; 


the 1 of June 


] 
these are, 
that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved Three days later, on the 10th 

the day when the first debate on Lee’s 
resolution was closed—six of the colonies 
being unprepared to vote, a postponement 
was had until the Ist of July, in the expec 
that that 


unanimity 


tation by time there would be 
On the evening of the 


Adams wrote to Samuel Chase 


entire 
ist, John 
that the debate took up most of the day. 
Jefferson 1787 stated that the debate 
lasted ** nine hours, until evening, without 
At the 


close of the debate, however, no definite 


refreshment and without pause.” 


and luck was his monopoly HH 
to be envied, and was on the 
hated, when, confiding in his 
married Norah Blake, a beautif ul 
a most notorious vixen, 

Then the unlucky ones forgay: 
great deal: for sure wouldn’t 
Alas! the traitress 
love with her husband after marriag 
let him mould her into a sort of 
duck. 


\ 


venge them / 


This was the climax. So Padd 
is now numbered amongst the last 
stitutions of ould Ireland (if any 

May he live till the skirts of 
knock his brains out, and him dan 
Lrish fling to ‘* the wind that shal 
barley”! 


_PENDENCE IN A NEW LIGH! 


action was taken, and the final voti) 
postponed until the following day 
cordingly, on the 2d of July, the 
al and final vote was taken on indeyp 
ence, all of the thirteen colonies ' 
for it except New York. 

It has been stated by a high aut] 
that the New York delegates, during 
entire debate resolution, 


mained passive, neither opposing nor |i 


> first 


on Lee’s 


ing, as they deemed the whole subject 


of their 
tions.” There could not be a great 
To that Cli 
who had been elected a delegate 

Continental Congress New 

chiefly on of his pronow 
vieWs against the crown, or that Rol 


separation as outside inst 


ror. suppose George 
from 
account 


R. Livingston, one of the tive who repor 


Yo. 


ed the Declaration, remained ** passiy: 


instead of each using all his influence 
moulding the sentiments of Congress 
the right direction, is to accuse bot 
those gentlemen of grave inconsistency 
On May 15, 1776, as we have seen 


olution was passed by the Continent 


Congress and ordered to be published 


either Clinton or Livingston was present 


and voted for it at that time, it could | 
ly be said that he not only favored 
voted for independence. One of 
phrases of the preamble to the reso! 
is, “‘It is necessary that the exercis 


every kind of authority under the sa 


* William V. McKean in his Centennial A 
it Independence Hall, July 2, 1876. 
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should be totally suppressed, and | after the new one was chosen, but of course 


powers of government exerted 
the authority of the people of 
John Adams at the time 
resolution ‘* independ 


were 


OTLIES, 


this act or 


if.’ The colonies recom 
d by it to establish popular govern 
where they had not already done 
Indeed, the independence of the col 
took place in fact, if not in name, 
the general independence of the 
was declared. Bancroft says that 
e New York delegates except Alsop 
personally ready to vote for inde 
nee, and were confident of their con 
nts. John Adams says that even 
favored it, and he had been a half 
much 
ist Clinton and Livingston have been 


all along; how more, then, 
The Documentary Declaration was 

ited in Committee of the Whole before 
reported to the House; 
much doubt that in such committee 

e New- Yorkers voted for it. Wisner, one 
the New York delegates, we know did. 
But it has been further stated to the dis 
gement of New York that on the 2d 
July, when the vote on independence 
is actually taken, New York (the vote 
s by colonies, not by individuals) did 


and there is 


vote, the delegates from that colony, 
er their own signatures, with Clinton at 

> head, officially reporting as follows: 
le important question of independence 
s agitated yesterday in a committee of 

whole Congress, and this day will be 
the House. We 


the line of our conduct on this oc 


determined in 


instructions, and 
But this 
for the 
vates to have acted otherwise would 


on; we have your 
faithfully pursue them.” 
rse was entirely proper, and 
e been to disobey the express com- 
nds of the New York Provincial Con- 
ess, Which they represented. Upon the 
assage of the resolution of May 15 by the 
ntinental Congress the New York dele 
ites, on June 8, wrote home to ascertain 
the sentiments of their constituents on the 
juestion of independence, which was ex 
ected to come up shortly in that body. 
Meanwhile, on the 19th of June, a 
vincial Congress was elected by New 


new 


rk for the express purpose of acting on 
question of independence, as the pre- 
ous one, to whom the letter of the dele 
yates was addressed, did not consider itself 
The old Provincial 
Congress continued to sit for some days 


authorized so to do. 


can be excused for not authorizing their 


delegates in the Continental Congress to 
vote for independence 
left it to the Provineial 
which met at White Plains July &, 1776 


and which the very next day passed unan 


They purposely 


new Congress 


imously a resolution approving the Decla 
The fact, there 
fore, upon which considerable stress has 
been laid—that the New York delegates in 
the Continental not the 
voters for the adhesion of New York-—is a 


ration of Independence 


Congress 


were 
purely private and local atfair between 
nor does it 
affect the willing 
ness of New York to declare itself inde 
pend nt 
that dared to show itself to the publie at 
this late day. Most of the leading loy 
alists had either left the State or 
hiding: 


them and their constituents: 
in the slichtest decree 


There was very little Toryism 
were in 


fact 
New York was as nearly unanimous at the 


and indeed, as a matter of 


time as either New Jersey or Pennsylva 
nia. Finally, when on the 2d of July the 
vote was taken for formal independence, 


the New York for 


reasons could not act for their State, were 


delegates, who local 
probably much better disposed than those 
of Pennsylvania, who could act, and yet 
were intending to vote four against inde 
pendence, and three for it; and it was only 
by great persuasion that two of the four 
were induced to absent themselves, so as 
to turn the minority majority 
Though the Colony of New York, for the 

reasons, failed to the State 
failed not to act, for liberty and independ 


into a 


above vote 
ence 
The official the 


proceedings of the 2d is in these words 


record of momentous 


'vespay, July 2, 1776 
“The Congress resumed the consideration 
of the from the Committee of 
Whole, which was agreed to, as follows: 
* Resolved, That United 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 


States; 


resolution the 


these Coiontes 


are, 
that they are absolved from all alle 
giance to the British Crown; and that all po 
litical connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, to be, totally 


dissolved.” 


and ought 


* The resolution reads Ollo Reso 


nt inimously, that the re ( signed by the Ce 


tinental Congress for deelaring the United Colonies 


nt States are ogent and conclu 


nt the er 


free and independ 


sive s and that while we lame iel necessity 


which has rendered that measure unavoidable, we 


it the risk of our lives 


sup 


approve the same, ar will 


and fortunes, join with the other colonies in 


porting it.” 
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From the hour when that vote was 
taken and that Mr. 
McKean, very justly, in Centennial 
Address, *“*the United States of America 
assumed among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of 
entitle them.’ 
In fact, the 


record made,” says 


his 


nature's God 


Second of July and not the 
Fourth should be the day for the celebra- 
That it would 
be was the opinion of the prominent men 
of that day 


tion of our independence. 


On the morning of the Ist 
of July, John Adams, anticipating inde 
pendence in that day’s vote, wrote from 
Pennsylvania to Archibald Bullock, ‘*‘ May 
lieaven prosper the new-born Republic, 
and make it more glorious than any for- 
mer republics have been!’ And on the 
3d, after the adoption of the Resolution of 
Independence, he wrote to his wife, Mrs. 
Adams, as follows 


est 


‘* Yesterday the great- 
question was decided which ever was 
debated in America ; and a greater, per 
haps, never was nor will be decided among 
men. That will live as truth among all 
Americans who know and value the his- 
tory of their country.” And in the course 
f the same letter he adds, ‘‘ The second 
day of July, 1776, will be the most memo- 
rable epocha in the history of America. I 
am apt to believe that it will be celebrated 
by succeeding generations as the great an- 
niversary festival; be solemnized with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bonfires, and illuminations 
from one end of the continent to the other, 
from this time forward for evermore. It 
ought to as the 
Day of Deliverance by solemn acts of de 
votion to God Almighty. ... Through all 
the gloom I can see the rays of ravishing 
light and glory ; and posterity will tri 
umph in this day’s transactions.” 

At length, on the 4th of July, 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence 
ment of the of the 2d—havine been 
drafted by Jefferson, was formally submit- 
ted to the delegates present. 

If, however, it be asked how has it come 
to pass that the 4th of July has been sub- 
stituted as a day of celebration for the 2d, 
the real date of the birth of the United 
States as an independent nation, the an- 
swer is that the Resolution of the 2d was 
passed in private session, and remained 
unknown to the people generally until it 
and the Declaration were publicly pro- 
claimed together 


also be commemorated 


the comple 
act 


‘There was nothing 





in the phrasing of the resolutio: 

it to live in the popular memor 
there was everything in the De 
to give it a vital hold upon the afl 
of the American people.” But t 
still another cause for this. It 
well said that ‘‘the great importa) 
decisive and controlling characte) 
Resolution of Independence adopted 
2d of July, 1776, have been obscure: 
popular vision by the splendor an 
of Jefferson’s immortal Declaratio 
reasons for the adoption of that k 
tion. YetJetferson himself never a 
the one to overshadow in his estin 
the importance of the other. The D 
tion in his mind was intended to 
appeal to the tribunal of the work 
justification of what had alread 
done. It was intended, he says, ‘to 
expression of the American mind 
give that expression the proper ton 
spirit called for by the oceasion, to } 
before mankind the common-sense o! 
subject in terms so plain and firm as 
command their assent.’ Yet the Di 
tion of Independence has dislodged 
Resolution of Independence from the p 
of precedence in the popular mind 
the Fourth of July has displaced thi 
ond as the nation’s holiday and thx 
triot’s high festival.” 

We are now prepared to speak « 
signing of the document known 
Declaration of Independence, and 
so many of us have seen and exami) 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia 

In thinking of that instrument o 
apt to call up before him an august 
semblage gravely seated around a t 
with the Declaration spread out upo 
and each member of the Continental ( 
gress in turn taking a pen and with great 
dignity affixing toit hisname. Not! 
however, can be further from that 
actually took place. Very few ot 
delegates, if indeed any, signed tli 
ginal document on the 4th, and none sig 
ed the present one now in Independ 
Hall, for the very good reason that it 
not then in existence. 

On July 19 Congress voted thai 
Declaration be engrossed on parclim 
Jefferson, however, says that New Yo 
signed on July 15. Consequently 
York must have signed the original ¢ 
of the Declaration before it had gone i 
the hands of the engrosser. On what da) 
the work was done by the copyist is not 
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All that is certainly known is! Shire. Nor were the six gentlemen last named 


the 2d of August Congress had 
This is the 
nt in existence now in Independ- 
I] It is on parchment, or some 
iat the trade calls parchment. On 

August 2) it was signed by all the 
The original Declara 
ost, or rather was probably purpose 

All the signa 
When the busi 

signing was ended is not known. 
Matthew Thornton, from New Hamp 
signed it when he 
ne a member for the first time; and 
McKean, from 
imself, did not sign till January, 

Indeed, this signing was, in effect, 
it the present day would be called 
st oath.” 


delegates coming into Congress 


iment as engrossed. 


rs present. 


rved by Congress. 


made anew. 


1 


in November. 


Delaware, as he 


The principles of many of 
the different States were not known 
certainty be 
and thus each one was 


some of them might 
n disguise 
red on first entering Congress to 
he Declaration. In January, 177 
ithenticated copy, with the names of 


he signers, was sent to each State for 
t a fact which may have puta 


to the business of signing. 


atures 
It shows, 
ever, the little importance that was 
tached to this ceremony, that Robert R. 

eston was one of the committee of 
iat reported the Declaration, and 


et did not sign it, unless his signature is 


st with the original document. 

But I am not delving in the field of con 
ire. The same questions seem to have 
curred as early as 1813, whenThomas Rod 

rote to Governor Thomas MeKean 
egate from Delaware, and afterward 

President 


Pennsylvania 


of Congress and Governor of 

asking why his name was 
among the list of the signers in the 
To this letter Gov- 
ernor McKean replied, under date of Au 
gust 22, 1813, as follows: 


Journal of Congress. 


Now that I am on this subject, I will tell 
something not generally known. In the 
ted public Journal of Congress for 1776, 
Il., it would appear that the Declaration 
the 4th of 
by the members whose names are there 
rted. 
! it on that day, nor for many days after ; 
the names 
it, Mr. Reed, and seven others were 

1 Congress on that day, viz., Messrs. Mor- 
ris, Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Thornton, of New Hamp- 


Independence was signed on 


But the fact is not so, for ne person 


among subseribed one was 


nst 
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Pennsyl 
the 

vention of that State on the 26th of July ; 
Mr. Thornton for the ft 
time on the 4th of November following, whe 
Wisner, of New York, 


of Delaware, were not pri 


at that time members. The tive for 


Vania were appointed deleg 


ates by 
ane 


entered Congress rs 
the names of Henry 
Thomas McKean, 


ed as subseribers, though | 


ane 
t 
roth 


and voted for Independence.’”* 


were 


The truth is, the Declaration 
pendence was considered at that time 


much less importance than now; nor di 


! 


Con- 


} 


I 


t 


present 


f 
i 


1 


the signers dream of its becoming a shrine 


almost of worship at the present day 


The following is the full text of 
Dickinson drafted the Declaration of 
Moore seems to think, it is sin 
{ 


—asserts 


j 
i 


, 
ula4r 
d aqainst the one o 


authority 


have vote 1776, : 


most excellent 
* PHILADELPHI 

ot the 

nal of the Cong 

printed in 


“ DeaR Str,—Your favor 
iv of e 


with a coy Jour 
York in October, 


Register, 


17¢ 


came safe to } 


o 


land. 


t 


Not having heard 


this publication, I had the proceedings of that bod 


7) 


mths 
from a copy I found in the Ist volume of Aim 
Tracts, contained in four volumes octavo, ¢ 
J. Almon, of London, in 1767 
be 


(not the whole) reprinted here about mi 


Such an im 


transaction should not unknown t 
historian. 

‘T recollect 
ginning of Ju 
was not as you 
Ist of July, the question was taken in the Conn 
tee of the W hole, Penn 
re presented bv seven gentlemen then present, vote 
it; Delaware, 
tives present, was di 
in favor of it Where 
express (at pi 
Cwsar Rodney, Esquire, 
for Delaware, I met 
in as 


what passed in Congress in thi 
1776, respecting Ind 
Or 


ih 


ly pendence 


have conceived 


1 
when the State ol syival 


ag having 
vided 5 ill 


the othe! 


upon without deia\ 


my Ivate youl 


expense) fon 
the 
at 
the 


salutation 


o 


ing 
att 


uncle, 
ber 
} 


door 


remain 


whon the 


“Sf 


hou 
} 


his boots rs 
alter 
word on the business) we went into the 
s together, and fou 


| proceedings immediately com 


and spurs mem be we 


a friendly (without 


assembling 


ore d we were among e] 


tt 


enced, and after 


few minutes the great question was put; 
vote for Delaware was called vout cle 


said, ‘ As I be 


of all sensible and honest men is in favor 


W un Lrose 


lie 
li 


ve 
of In 
pendence, my own judgment concurs with then 
vote for Independence,’ 
fect. The State of Pennsylvania on the 4th of 
| there being only five members present ( Mess" 


or in words to the same 


D 


f 


inson and Morris, who had, in the Committee of 


W hole, voted against Indepe ndence, were 


Monday, the 


ay 


then only two represent: 


men 


i 


ri 


Hall of Cor 


when thie 


h 


latest 


} 


the voice of my constituents and 


] 


K 


absent), 


voted for it, three to two, Mess" Willing and Humph 


in the negative. Unanimity t 
States, an all important point on so 
sion, was thus obtained; th 
state might have produced 

} quences 


‘“ Now that I am on this subject, 


reys 


thir 
in 


at 


ol 


e dissention a 


very 


” 


etc 


dangerous conse 
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sa dramatic incident, and naturally con 
eentrates mens attention 
public mind at the 


General Congress. The latter 
on it In the of agents, and was endowed wit} 
Provincial Con 

important 


time ereignty except for war purpos 
vresses were more than the 


real sovereigns were the States 


OF THE DIOSCURI 
the midnight revel roared 
ranon’s lord 

ringing, flutes 


Now 
home of ¢ For te 
Dwelt 


a nobler music flows 


») worthier themes he 1 
no more on 


were shrilling 


flower-wreathed bowls the glow 


ye 


man’s mean triur 


Gods and heroes claim his pra 


is 


ises 
Thus,” he cries, ‘* in 
thro the hall Castor stemmed the yielding f1 
the wall Polydeuces in Therapne 
Cs and lances 


Thus with plumes of triumph d 
helm and = cuirass ng i 


brow!” 


In the midst 


in melting strains he 
All that 
With his kinsmen ii i 


roud Seopas. lord o 
| | 


Then tol 
in princely sweetest tale of old 
Of the Twins, the Dioscuri, 
Cranon Castor, Polydeuces 

Milesian purples couched at ease Castor fell; and at his 
Then, with half-uplifted hand 
igning 


how in strif 
grave 
Deathless Polydeuces gay 

to command, ‘ 


lo restore his mortal brother, 
silenced 


Freely, half his own immortal lift 
rd Simonides 


How the prison bonds of hell 
{ Dorian song From reviving Castor fell: 
ommon feasters’ throng And 


thenceforth, the Twins alterna 
cling, silent Life in 


mil 


Heaven and death in Had 

lis poet heart How their hero spirits reign 

hief's command Worshipped in Olympia’s fane 
took his stand And their 


“g 


storm - vext 


Twin Star o’er the 
ams heaven Gleaming grants the 
a mere mans part 


prayer 


scorn the while Breathless hung the sobered thror 
smiled a prince’s smile On the magic of the song 
now how lIvres of Ceos Only Cranon’s lord ungracious 
celebrate Thessalian deeds! 


t 


Deemed his praise by praise of others 1 
( hoi est | 


LV Friend,” he 


sneers, ‘‘take / 
Y Half thy song was given to n 
sell iene: tibia Let thy Twins, thy Dioscuri, 
fifty Homers’ meeds! Pay, themselves, their share 


alf t} 


of thy 
ing my wars, my victories 
There he 


At the 
ceased Simonides 


brutal prince’s jest 
hed his brow with bays, and lightly 


Each sleek courtier smiled his 
But a 


W re 


Voice came: 


Ran his hand in prelude through the chords 
And he 
Sscopas tamed 
Quelléd Toleas 


*Ceian stranger 
At the door two horsemen ask for 
chanted how in fight Even as he left the hall 
Larissa’s might 


ravaged Tempe; 


Down it crashed upon them all 
rribute laid on vanquished Pherve’s lords 


it 
All but him. That Voice had saved 
Thus the Dioscuri paid their fee 





i 


wv 
i se 


OY 


‘spy 


s 
I 


COTTON MATHEI 


frHE SECOND GENERATION OF 


_ a modern American makes a 
pilgrimage, as [ have done, to the 
I sh village chureh at whose altars his 
estors once ministered, he brings away 
ing of renewed wonder at the depth 
mvietion which led the Puritan cler 
o forsake their early homes. The ex 
tely peaceful features of the English 
i] landseape—the old Norman church, 
ruined, and in this particular case re 
d by aid of the American descendants 
iat high-minded emigrant: the old 
il-ground that surrounds it, a haunt 
ich peace as to make death seem doub 
estful; the ancestral oaks; the rooks 
soar above them; the flocks of sheep 
ting noiselessly among the ancient 
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rrave-stones 


lity as the 
Atlantic to obtain No Eng 
\merican 


thorne 


these things as the 


the antiquity, as Haw 


novelty 


eager 


But beyvon 


] 
ta 


associations this thoug! 
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better its condition and 

ligious world around it; 
nturous element, wishing for 
itements. The popular opinion of 
od did not leave these elements 
be seen by this Lon 


1640, describing the 


re also traces, in the emigra 

it love of wandering, of athletic 

vooderaft, that still sends young 

race to the far corners of 

Virginia colonization 

lement was large, but it also entered 

Into the Composition of the Northern col 

eS The sister of Governor Winthrop 

vrote from England in 1637 of her son, 

ard Sir George Downing, that the 

anxious to go to New Eneland, 

the hazard that he was 

both his father’s and his 

lination to the plantation 

sports | accordingyy deseribes 

this sale youth in Harvard College, 

vhere he graduated in 1642, as shooting 
birds in the wild woods of Salem, and set 

ting duck-decoys in the ponds Life in 

the earlier davs of the emigration Was es 
sentially a border life, a forest life, a front 

life—ditferine from such life in Aus 

tralia ov Canada mainly in one wild dream 
whieh certainly added to its romance 

the dream that Satan still ruled the forest, 

and th: he Indians were his agents 
Whatever else mav be said of the Puri 
tan emigration, it represented socially and 


intellectually much of what was best in 


the mother country Men whose life in 


] 


England would have been that of the 


higher el; f gentry might have been 


seen in New England taking with their 


own hands from the barrel their last mea 


sure of corn, and perhaps interrupted by 


the sight of a vessel arriving 
bor with supplies. These men, 
ed their own fields and shot 
venison, were men who had pai 
of Emanuel College at Cam 
quoted Seneca in their journa 
and who brought with ther 
classic literature among their 
ology The library bequeat 
John Harvard to the infant « 
Cambridge included Homer, P 
lust, Terence, Juvenal, and Hor 
library bought by the commissio 
Rev. Mr. Welde, for Rev. Mr. | 
in it Plutareh’s Morals and the 
Aristophanes. In its early po 
colony voted £400 to found Har 
lege, and that institution had for 
president a man so learned, afte 
ion of those days, that he had thi 
Bible read to the students in the 
and the Greek Testament in the a 
commenting on both extempora 
Latin. The curriculum of the 
was undoubtedly devised rath; 
view to making learned theolog 
elegant men of letters—thus im 
be conceded to Mr. Matthew Am 
this was quite as much the ca 
Mullinger has shown, in the Eng 
bridge of the seventeenth centur 
The year 1650 may be rough|) 
closing the first generation of 1 
ican colonists. Virginia had t 
settled forty three vears, New Y« 
ty-six, Plymouth thirty, Massa 
Bay twenty-two, Maryland 1 
Connecticut seventeen, Rhode 
fourteen, New Haven twelve, 
aware twelve. <A variety of 
had already been introduced, espe: 
the New England colonies Boat 
ine had there begun, according to ( 
C.D. Wright, in 1624; brick-ma 
ning, and windmills were introd 
1629; shoemaking and saw-mills 
cloth mills in 1638: printing thie ve 
er: and iron foundries in 1644 
gvinia the colony had come neat 
tinction in 1624, and had revived 
wholly new leadership. In New E1 
Brewster, Winthrop, Higginson, 5 
Shepard, and Hooker had all died 
ford, Endicott, Standish, Winslow 
and Roger Williams were still liv 
past their prime. Church and stats 
already beginning to be possessed 
younger race, who had either been b 
America or been brought as youn 





M 


in a flagon of Old English ale.” 


THE 
ts shores In this coming race, 
- traditions of learning prevailed; 
ding of Cotton Mather, for 
vas as marvellous as his powers of 

W hen he entered Harvard Col 
leven, he had read Cicero, Terence, 
the Greek Testament: 
; Was reading Homer, 
But 
were 


in 


rail, and 
itin With ease 
vegun the Hebrew grammar 
iences around these men 
d even gloomy, though tempered 
ship, by the sweet charities of 


d by some semblance of relaxa 
We can hardly say that there was 
find Rey. 
Massachu 
the 


of souls, in 


but sternness when 
al 
of 
mitigating the care 


we 
Barnstable, 


high 


her 


. man standing in 


the erection of a private nine-pin 


m his own premises. Still there 


a time a distinet deepening of 


around the lives of the Puritans, 


er in the Northern or Southern col 
ifter they were left wholly to them 
the soil of the New World. 
and delusions be 
cenerally to this later epoch In 
colonial period there would 


pon 
persecutions the 
iler 
een no time for them, and hardly 
In the later 
was undergoing 


ition or provincial 


tL society a change, 
ealth and aristocratic ways of liv 
ere being introduced. But it was in 
itermediate time that religious rigor 
ts height. 

dern men habitually exaggerate the 
the 


The points of ditference are so 


ence between themselves and 
tans. 
ind so picturesque, we forget that the 
of 


h them. 


resemblance must 


We seem 


necessa rily 


more remote 


n them than is really the case, because 


lwell too much on secondary matters 
rarment, a phrase, a form of service. 
ogian and historian are alike over 

by this; as soon as they touch the 
is sombre, there is no sun 
Yet the birds filled 


voods with their music then as now; 


tans all 


no bird sings. 


lren played; mothers talked pretty 
Governor Win 
» wrote tender messages to his third 


sense to their babies; 


in a way that could only have come 
ng and reiterated practice. We can 
issociate a gloomy temperament with 


es Standish’s doughty defiances, or 


t Franeis Higginson’s assertion that 
draught of New England air is better 
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i. } ‘ cecal 
lives, like all lives, were tempered and 


moulded by much 


that was quite apart 
t 


VOrPK 1 Lhe Woods 


less perilo iS 


from theology hard 


fights with the Indians, and 


tield sports The V swere inlike modern 


men when they were at church, but not 


Clb Lie y 


to 


so unlike wl vent on a bear 

In order 
Puritan life in 
that the 


Purita 


the course 


be 


he 


understand 
America we 


first-comers 


miust ar In 


mind in most 


strictly hn colonies were more and 


less liberal 

The 
t th 
Ss Bay and the 
Bay 


which followed it 


] , : 
not Lhan thei tmmediate ce 


scendants. Plymouth colony w 
more toleran an the later colony of 


i) yy 7 t 
first iureh ol 


Massachusett 
the 


than those 


] { . 
COLONY Was Tree? 


The 
] 


Cl 


Massachusetts 
COVE 
| 


thi 


1629 has seldom been surpassed in benig 


nant drawn up for s Salem iureh in 


hant comprehensiveness itisthought that 
the following words constituted the whole 


of ‘We 


one with another, and do bind ourselves 


it covenant with the Lord and 
in the presence ol God, to walk towet le rin 
all His Ways, according as He is pl 
reveal Himself to us His blessed 
of truth This was drawn up, according 
to Mather, by the first 


‘ven when tl 


eased to 


ith word 


minister of Salen 
WSs Covel lil \\ Cll 


and ( 


IS SON 


larged into a confession of f: 


and suecessor, some years later, it neve 


Most 
thie The 
tendeney was to nar 


The 


and severity of the colonial life produced 


theless remained more liberal than 


ind 


Saltie KK 


later documents of 
trouble was that the 


instead of to widen isolation 


rOW 


its just effect, and tendency grew as 


the veloped 


But it must be 


new generation cde 


noticed that this creater 


early liberality never wentso far as to lay 
high-sounding general princi 


Lo 


down any 


agi 
ples of religious liberty, or announce 
that 


prise. 


as the corner-stone of the new ente? 


Here 


stant injustice 


} 


it is that tl 


ih 


ie great and con 


1 
ecomes to attribute to 


these Puritans a principle of toleration 
which they never set up, and then to re 
proach them with being false to it Kven 
Mr. Francis Parkman, who seems to me to 
be, within his own domain, unquestionably 
the first of American 
habit of justice when he quits lis French 


Pu 


i 
Lis 


historians, loses his 
men and his Indians and deals with the 
ritans ‘At the outset,” he 
Pioneers of France. New 
unfaithful to the principles of her exist 


Seldom has religious toleration as 


1}h 


SaVS, 
England was 
ence. 
sumed a form more oppressive than among 


the Puritan exiles. New England Prot 
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liberty; then closed | was compelled to indict him as 


On a stock of free- | in the same year, on this cou 


1 scion of despotism.” | others, ‘* that Samuel Gorton 


old misstatement often | ously reproached the magistrat 


When were those them Just-asses.”” Nevertheles 


1eIP OW pr - and such as these, were at last 
appeal li} y and made harmless by the wis 
Rhode Island, guided by Roger \ 
»bler had they : ‘ ry he had outgrown the s 
mperfeet 1 we antagonisms of his youth, and 
id venerate for | be conciliatory in action as 
ne but the 0 prehensive in doctrine Yet « 
inconsistency | so much to undergo in keeping 
ips—for this) with all these heteroweneous 
Lord Balti iat he recoiled at last from °*s 
Puri finite liberty of conscience,” and 
bertv it must | that in the case of Quakers a 
proclaimed it. | moderate restraint and = punishn 
it to pro- | these incivilities” was not only 
They lost the | eution, but was ‘‘a duty and comn 
‘reedom, but they | God.” 
propelling force of a high Marvland has shared with Rho 
loomy faith They lost the va- | the honor of having established 
iat exists in a liberal community | freedom, and this claim is large 
vhere each man has his own opinion, but | upon the noble decree passed by 
they gained the concentrated power of a | eral Assembly in 1649 
homogeneous and well-ordered people “No person whatsoever in this pre 
There are but two of the early colonies fessing to believe in Jesus Christ 
vhich the claim ean be seriously made | henceforth be any way troubled 
hat thev were founded on any principle for his o1 her religion, o1 in the 
* religious freedom These two are | thereof, or any way compelled to 
Rhode Island and Maryland. It was said | ®X¢?else of any other religion aga 
of the first by Roger Williams, its spiritual her consent. 
hat a permission of the most But it is never hard to evade a 
Jewish, Turkish, or anti-Chris- | that seems to secure religious libert 
tian conscience” should be there granted | this decree did not prevent the Mar 
‘to all men of all nations and countries.” | colony from afterward enacting t] 
Accordingly, the colony spread such shel person should deny the Holy Tr 
ter on a very wide seale It received | should first be bored through the t 
Anne Hutehinson after she had set the | and fined orimprisoned; then, fon 
state as well as chureh in a turmoil at | ond offense, should be branded as 
Boston, and had made popular elections | phemer, the letter ‘*B” being stam) 
irn on her opinions. It not only shel- | his forehead; and for the third of 
birth to Jemima Wilkin- | should die. This was certainly a ver 
son, prophetess of the ‘* Cumberland Zea- | ited toleration; and granting tha 
lots,’ who might under the stimulus of | a partial value, it remains an intet 
a less tolerant community have expand- | question who secured it. Cardina 
ed into a Joanna Southeote or a Mo- |} ning and others have claimed this mi 
ther Ann Lee. It protected Samuel Gor- | of toleration as due to the Roman Cat 
ton, a man of the Savonarola tempera- | but Mr. E. D. Neill has conclusively 
ment, of whom his last surviving disciple | that the Roman Catholic element 
said, in 1771, ** My master wrote in hea-} originally much smaller than wa 
ven, and none can understand his writings | posed, that the ‘‘two hundred C 
but 
earth.’ It cost such an etfort to assimi the colony were really some twenl 
late these exciting ingredients that Roger | themen and three hundred laboring 
Williams deseribed Gorton in 1640 as} that of the latter twelve died o 


those who live in heaven while on | gentlemen” usually claimed as fo 


bewitching and bemadding poor Provi- | board, of whom only two confessed 
dence,” and the Grand Jury of that city | priests, thus giving a clew to the 
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A QUAKER EXHORTER IN NEW ENGLAND 


opinions of the rest; and that of the 
embly which passed the resolutions 
majority were Protestants, and even 
tans. But granting to Maryland a 
ce next to Rhode Island in religious 
dom, she paid, like that other colony, 
it was then the penalty of freedom, 
{I must dwell a moment on this 


In those days religious liberty brought a 
heterogeneous and often reckless popula 
tion: it usually involved the absence of a 
highly educated ministry ; and this implied 
the want of a settled svstem of education 
and of an elevated standard of public 
duty These deficiencies left both in 


Rhode Island and in Maryland certain 
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results which are apparent to this day 
There is nothing more extraordinary in 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut colo 
nies than the promptness with which they 
entered on the work of popular education 
These little communities, just struggling 
for existence, marked out an educational 
system which had then no parallel in 
Kuropean world, In the Massachu 

tts Bay colony, Salem had a free school 
1640, Boston in 1642, or earlier, Cam 

lve about the same time, and the state, 
1647, marked out an elaborate system 
Common and YrammMmar schools for ey 
ery township—a system then without a 
precedent, so far as I know, in Europe. 
Thus run the essential sentences of this 
oble document, held up to the admira 
tion of all England by Lord Macaulay in 


Parliament 


e 


may not be buried in y 

in y® chureh and comon 

the Lord assisting o” endeavors—-It 

is therefore ord'ed, y' ev'y township in this 
urisdiction, aft’ yv® Lord heth increased y™ to 
number of 50 household’, shall then forth 
ippornt one weer their towne to teach all 

ch children as shall resort to him to write 
ind reade; * * * and it is furth" ordered, y' 
where any towne shall increase to v® numb! of 
100 families or househould’, they shall set up 
a gramer schoole, y® m" thereof being able to 
instruct youth so farr as they may be fited for 


university. 


The printing-press came with these 
schools, or before them, and was actively 
employed, and it is impossible not to 
recognize the contrast between such in 
stitutions and the Spirit of that Governor 
of Virginia (Berkeley) who said, a quarter 
f a century later, ** We have no free 
schools nor printing, and T hope shall not 
have these hundred years.” In Mary 
land, conviets and indented servants were 
sometimes advertised for sale as teachers 
at an early day, and there was no public 
svstem until 1728 In Rhode Island, 
Newport had a publie school in 1640, but 
IL apparently lasted but a year or two, nor 
vas there a general system till the year 
LSOU These contrasts are mentioned for 
one sole purpose: to show that no single 
community unites all virtues, and that it 

that period very hard for religious 


Ly and u eood S( hool S\ stem to ex 


There was a similar disproportion 
among the colonies in the number of uni 
sity - trained men. Professor F. B. 


Dexter has shown that no less { 
such men joined the Massach 
colony within ten vears of 
while after seventeen vears of 
istenee the Virginia colony he 
university men, Rey. Hant W 
Dr. Pott; and Rhode Island had 
two in its early days, Roger \ 
and the recluse William Blaxt 
one has more fully recognized thi 
price paid” for this ‘‘ great cup of 
in Rhode Island than her ablest 
Professor Diman, who employs 
these phrases to describe it in | 
address ; and who fearlessly po 
how much that state lost, even 
cained something, by the abse hee 
rigorous sway and that lofty pub 
ard which were associated with 1 
rule of the Puritan clergy. 

In all the early colonies, unles 
cept Rhode Island, the Purita 
made itself distinetly felt, and 1 
persecution widely prevailed Ky 
Maryland, as has been shown, th: 
imposed branding and boring throu 
tongue as a penalty for certain op 
In Virginia those who refused to 
the Established Chureh must pa 
pounds of tobacco for the first offe 
for the second, and incur banishn 
the third. <A fine of 5000 pounds of 
co was placed upon unauthorized 1 


| meetings. Quakers and Baptists 


whipped or pilloried, and any ship-n 
conveying Nonconformists was 
Even so late as 1741, after perse: 
had virtually ceased in New Englai 
vere laws were passed against Pres 
rians in Virginia; and the above 
laws of Maryland were re-enacted i) 
At an earlier period, however, tli 
England laws, if not severer, we) 
doubt more rigorously executed. Ins 
cases, to be sure, the so-called laws 
deliberate fabrication, as in the case « 
Connecticut **‘ Blue Laws,” a code re} 
ed to this day in the newspapers, but 
existed only in the active and ma 
imagination of the Tory Dr. Peters 
The spirit of persecution was stro 
in the New England colonies, and « 
in Massachusetts, because of the 
intensity with which men there fo 
out their convictions. It was less 
fest in the banishment of Roger Wi 
which was, after all, not so much a 
gious as a political transaction—tha 
the Quaker persecutions which took } 
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nd 
ani 
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emembe red 


were Never pe rsecu 
e sense Which had become famil 
1 that is, of forbidding here 
e the realm, and the 
Not a Quaker ever 


that 


n torment 
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tO 
To demand that they should 


oosiIng Slay, or return alter 
ent 
to be banished seems to us so un 

but it 


otherwise, remem 


had 


secure a 


banished 


they 


who already 


spot where 
Lon 


rship in their own Way Cot 


vs, With some force 


so thought that the Quakers 


that if the 

World, a ad 

a Wild 
undist 
ip, 


vland 


vould say 
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mM 
mad Chi 


el 
irge ln ule 


there irbed in 


they would 
En 

mo and interrupt their Publick Wor 
or to seduce the irCh d 


Crs Cone 
nh from it 
lal En 
to 


ea Ve 


at such Endeavors after mi 


then 


re} 
repr 
re} 


first, and just Banishments, 
eir departure.” 


that 


mere 


this place they oeceu 
f the world, 


see 
ecorner ¢ 
then 


is not 
it it 
the British dominions, and subject 
We 


iis was not the whole of the areu 


was even an essential 


tish laws. can therefore see 
but as an argumentum ad homi 
Had the Quakers, 
made settlements and 


for 


was very strong 
Moravians, 
the 
would have been quite disarm 


forests themselves, this 


nent 

nd had those settlements been inter 
vith by the Puritans, the injustice 
have been far more glaring: nor is 

obable that the Puritans would have 
sted such settlements unless they 

ened to be too near 

be that 


s did not view Quakers and other 


must remembered, too the 
tan 
ts as heretics merely, but as danger 
There was among 
fe: 
f the tide of extravagant fanaticism 
set it might 


ties as had shocked all Kurope W hile 


social outlaws 


lonists a genuine and natural ir 


in, culminate in such 


\nabaptists, under John of Levden 
Miinster In 


d naked exhibitions of the Quakers 


n power at he fren 


ither Ranters, they saw tendencies 
h might end in uprooting all the so 


order for which they were striving, 
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Ul realest in 
friend Mi John 


ration 


WI 


these e) 


naked exhibitions « hietly from thos« 


Who were maddened by In the partial 


exposures of Quakers whipped through the 
look the highly wrought condition of mind 


. , 
tact that 


streets seems to me to over 


among these enthusiasts, and the 
they re card dev ryt 

When Ke} 1 

bins and Dorothy Waugh broke two ¢ mpty 


Norton as 


thev deemed it 1 


ruary 


On 


Rev John 


, 
bottles over 


of his emptiness 


sacrifice all propriety for 


svmbolie act: and in 7 iY 


t 


e find the Quaker lat period 


ae I 


i] 
il 


Mr 


lrallve 
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Book thre re Ss a 


ene no these PSOnalL CXDOSUTES hot 


DV reasons, bub as a 
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to precl 


this effect. from the life of Thomas Story 


] 
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Friend who id travelled in 


Ile 


ind to have condemned some 


an English 
America 
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] } 
seems to have been a mod 


of the Ranters, but 


hit 


Lo 


ies that the Quakers an 


really have been commanded by God 


rh 


cen s ' 
exhibit this hakedness asa 
But 


have 


vhatever provocation the Friends 


may viven, their persecution is the 


darkest blot upon the history of the time 


darker than witeheraft, which was a dis 


f supernatural terror And like 


witcheraft, t 


ease O 


belief in e spirit of persecu 


} 

1) 
1) 
il 


tion could only 
al 


the 


be pa iated by the gener 


delusion of the age, by the cruelty of 


slation against thie Jesu 


Li 
as regarded Quakers 
i 


by tl 


English le 


its, Which the Purit cislature CLOSE ly 


i) 


followed and inh 


lo te church 


ubil 
Old 


ceneral he attempt 
Testament 


it 


and state, and to take the 


for a literal modern. statute - book 


must that our 
this 


time 


be remembered horror 


intolerance 


IS a 


to time by certain 


rications Which stil ar ; 


the 


appe 


hewspapers; aS that Imaginary 


to Heel wdadresser tton 


Mathe r 


and 


Have 


to a salem 1682. 


proposing ol Quakers 


be arrested and SOIC ; S \ This ab 


lh SsOme Pe lth 


bv the 


surd forgery 


appearec 


spaper 


svlvania ne 


this letter MOSSeSSION 


assertion that 
of the Massach setts 


No such 


Historical Society. 


paper was ever known to that 
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are executed daily.” Inas 
ish village threescore and 
were discovered, most of whi 
ing fifteen children, were ex: 
sides thirty children who 
pelled to run the gauntle 
lashed on their hands one¢ 
a year. The eminent Eng 
Sir Matthew Hale, giving 
at the trial for witcheraft of R 
lender and Anne Duny in 166s 
which had great weight with t 
ican judges—said that he 
doubt there were such Cre 
Witches, for the Seriptures at! 
and the Wisdom of all Nat 
provided Laws against such Pi 
The devout Bishop Hall wrot 
land: *‘Satan’s prevalency in t! 
is most clear, in the marvello 
bers of Witches abiding in al 
Now hundreds are discovered 
Shire.” It shows that there 
the whole, a healthy influence « 
ton Mather was, at the time | on Puritanism by American life whi 
t nineteen years old, and the | consider that the witchcraft excit: 
QMuaker persecution had substantially | was here so limited and so short-liv: 


ceased twenty irs before But when The first recorded case of executi 


did such contradictions ever have any ef- | this offense in the colonies is ment 


fect on the vitality of a le in Winthrop’s journal, March, 1646 
The dark and intense convictions of | occurring at Hartford, Connecticut 
Puritanism were seen at their highest in | another oceurred in 1648, there being 


h took | one in Boston that same year. Nine 


Is—events whic 
lmost every colony at different | took place in Boston and in Connecti 
times The wonder is that they showed | fore the great outbreak at Salem \« 
themselves so much less in-America than | ous one occurs in the Maryland records 
in most European nations at the same pe- | 1654 as having happened on the hig 

T the delusion in its most | upon a vessel bound to Baltimore 

‘ul form we must go beyond the At- | a woman was hanged by the seamen 

und far beyond the limits of Ene- | this charge, the case being afterward 

iritanism During its course 30,000 | vestigated by the Governor and Co 
victims were put to death in Great Britain, | A woman was tried and acquitt 
75,000 in France, 100,000 in Germany, be- | Pennsylvania in 1688, one was ha 
sides those executed in Italy, Switzerland, | in Maryland for this alleged crime b 
and Sweden, many of them being burned. | sentence of court in 1685, and one or 
Compared vith this vast estimate—which | eases occurred at New York. The 
[ take from that careful historian Mr. | citement finally came to a head in 
W. F. Poole—how trivial seem the few | at Salem, Massachusetts, where nin 
dozen cases to be found in our early colo- | persons were hanged, and one ** press: 
nies; and yet, as he justly remarks, these | death” for refusing to testify—this 
few have attracted more attention from | the regularly ordained punishment 
the world than all the rest. Howells, the | such refusal. Theexcitement being 
letter-writer, says, under date of February | relieved, a reaction followed. Bray: 
22, 1647 Within the compass of two | Samuel Sewall won for himself hon: 
years near upon 800 witches were ar- | all coming time by rising in his p 
raigned, and the larger part of them ex- | the congregation, and causing to bi 
ecuted, in Essex and Sutfolk | England] | an expression of regret for the part li 
only Seotland swarms with them more | taken inthe trials. The reaction did 
and more, and persons of good quality | once reach the Southern colonies 
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vas legally ducked for witch al uci ! If a drop of inno 
rginia 1n 1705, and there was an cent | rould ed in the prose 
mong Ss, how 


followed by acquittal, in Mary 
‘otton Mather 


ite as 1712 


ARRESTING A WITCH 


That the delusion reached this point | Accordingly Mr. Poole has shown that 


due to no hardened inhumanity of | this eminent clergyman, popularly iden 


ing; on the contrary, those who par tified beyond any one else with the witeh 
pated in it prayed to be delivered from | craft delusion, yet tried to have it met by 
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ther than by the courts; 
r attend any of the witcheraft 


trials: cautioned the magistrates against 


credulity, and kept secret to his dying day 


the names of many persons private lv in 

culpated by the witnesses with whom he 
conversed [t was with anguish of spirit 
and the conscientious fidelity of the An 

glo-Saxon temperament that these men 
entered upon the work. Happy would 
they have been could they have taken 
such supposed visitations lightly, as the 
Frenchmen on this continent have taken 
them. Champlain fully believed that 
there was a devil inhabiting a certain isl 

and in the St. Lawrence, under the name 
of the Gougou; but he merely crossed 
himself, earolled a Freneh sone, and sail 

ed by Yet even in France, as has been 
seen, the delusion raged enormously; and 
to men of English descent, at any rate, it 
was no such light thing that Satan dwelt 
visibly in the midst of them Was this 
to be the end of all their labors, their sae 
rifices ? They had erossed the ocean, 
fought off the Indians, cleared the forest, 
built their quaint little houses in the 
clearing, extirpated all open vice, and lo! 
Satan was still there in concealment, like 
the fabled ghost which migrated with the 
family, being packed among the beds 
There is no mistaking the intensity of 
their lament See with what depth of 
emotion Cotton Mather utters it 


“Tis a dark time, yeaa black night indeed, 
now the Ty-dogs of the Pit are abroad among 
us, but it is through the wrath of the Lord of 


Hosts! Blessed Lord! Are all the other In 


struments of thy Vengeance too good for the | 


chastisement of such Transeressors as we are ? 
Must the very Derils be sent out of their own 
place to be our troublers ? rhey are not 
swarthy Indians, but they are sooty Devils 


that are let loose upon us.” 


Thus wrote Cotton Mather, he who had 
sat beside the bedside of the ** bewitehed” 
Margaret Rule and had distinctly smelled 
sulphur 

While the English of the second gener 
ition were thus passing through a phase 
of Puritanism more intense than any they 
brought with them, the colonies were 

ly increasing in population, and 

» modifying in structure toward their 

* shape Delaware had passed from 
Swedish under Duteh eontrol, Governor 
Stuyvesant having taken possession of the 
colony in 1655 with small resistance 
Then the whole Dutch territory, thus en 


larged, was transferred to Ene 
ion, quite against the will of 
headstrong Governor, known 
koppig Piet.” The Duteh had t 
spite of their patroons and 
and their semblance of aristoc 
ernment; they had built forts 
necticut, claimed Cape Cod for 
ary, and even stretched their der 
far as Maine. All their claims 
sessions were at last surrendered 
striking a blow. When the Bi 
appeared off Long Island, the 
ganized Dutch foree ineluded o1 
two hundred men fit for duty 
from Albany to Delaware: thi 
ants of New Amsterdam refused 
up arms, although Governor St 
would fain have had them, and 
so enraged that he tore to piece Ss 1 
from Nicolls, the Enelish comm 
avoid showing it. ‘* The surren: 
said, *‘ would be reproved in the 
land.” But the people utterly ref 
stand by him, and he was thus con 
sorely against his will, to surrender 
English entered into complete occu; 
New Netherlands became New Yor 
the Dutch loeal names were abolis} 
though destined to be restored duri 
later Dutch oecupation, which agai 
in 1674. Yet the impress of that nat 
ity remains to this day on the nan 
architecture, and the customs of tl 
vion, and has indeed tinged thos« 
whole country; and the Dutch had s: 
ly founded what was from its ea 
the most cosmopolitan city of Ame 
Their fall left the English in ab 
possession of a line of colonies 
stretched from Maine southward 
now included some new settlements 
during the period just deseribed 
lina, as it had been called a hundred 
before by Jean Ribault and his I 
Protestants, was granted in 1663 by 
Charles II. to eight proprietors 
brought with them a plan of gover 
framed for them by the celebrated 
Locke—probably the most absurd s 
of government ever proposed for 
colony by a philosopher, and fort 
set aside from the very bewinning 
common-sense of the colonists. B 
most southern colony, it was dra 
vexatious wars with the Spaniat 
French, and the Indians; but it was 
vears before it was divided by thi 
into two parts, and before Georgia W 


} 
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PETER STUYVESANT TEARING THE LETTER 


\nother grant by Charles II. was 
e wisely planned, when in 1681 Will 
Penn sent out some emigrants, guided 
o philosopher except Penn himself, 
came the following year \ great 
of country was granted to him as 

of equivalent for a debt owed by 
King to his father, Admiral Penn : 
innual rent was to be two beaver 
Ss Everything seemed to throw 
id the coming of William Penn the 
ct of a lofty enterprise: his ship was 
ed ** The Welcome”; his new city was 
e called ‘* Brotherly Love,” or ‘‘ Phil 
phia.” With the opportunity of su 


Dd At 


DEMANDING THE SURRENDE 


preme control, Penn ordained for his peo 
ple entire self-government; and he direct 
ed them from the beginning to a policy 
of peace, contentment and Ise Compre 
hensiveness His harmonious relations 
with the Indians have been the wonder 
of later times, though it must be remem 
bered that he had to do with no such fierce 
tribes as had devastated the other colonies 
Peace prevailed with sectarian zealots, and 
even toward those charged wi ite] 

Yet even Philadelphia did not “ape 
evil habits of the age, and established the 
whipping post the pillorv, and the stocks 


some of which Delaware, long a part of 
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Pennsylvania, still retains But there is | piece of turf, an instance of whi 
no such scene f contentment in our plo atSalem, Massachusetts, in 1696 
neer history as that which the early an- | carry us back to usages absolut: 
nals of Penn’s Woods Pennsylvania) | val—in this case to the transfe) 
record and twig” so familiar to histo) 

Other great changes were meanwhile | that the New England settle: 
taking place New Hampshire and New | their traditional institutions 
Jersey came to be recognized as colonies | a great addition—was the syst 
by themselves; the union of the New Eng- | mon schools. Beyond New En: 
land colonies was dissolved ; Plymouth | analogies with inherited custo 
was merged in Massachusetts, New Haven | cording to Professor Freemai 
in Connecticut, Delaware temporarily in} and unmistakable: but Professo, 
Pennsylvania At the close of the period | B. Adams has lately shown that t 
which I have ealled the second generation | ern ** parish” and *‘county,” tl 
1700) there were ten distinet English colo- | Carolina ‘‘court-greens” and ‘ 
nies along the coast—New Hampshire, | pastures,” as well as the Maryland 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, | ors” and ‘‘court-leets,” all repress 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, | same inherited principle of commu 
Maryland, Virginia, Carolina. ereignty. All these traditional 

[t is a matter of profound interest to| tions are now being carefully 
observe that whatever may be the varia-| with promise of the most interest 
tions among these early settlements, we | sults, by a rising school of historic 
find everywhere the distinct traces of the | dents in the United States. 
old English village communities, which The period which I have assign 
again are traced by Freeman and others | the second generation in America n 
to a Swiss or German origin. The found- | considered to have lasted from 165 
ers of the first New England towns did | 1700. Even during this period ther 
not simply settle themselves upon the | place collisions of purpose and interest 
principle of “‘ squatter sovereignty,” each | tween the home government and tli 
for himself; but they founded municipal | nies. The contest for the charters 
organizations, based on a common control | stance, and the short-lived powe1 
of the land. So systematically was this | Edmund Andros, occurred within thi 
carried out that in an old town like Cam-| which has here been treated, but 
bridge, Massachusetts, forinstance,.it would | were the forerunners of a later contest 
be easy at this day, were all the early tax | will be included in another paper. — I 
lists missing, to determine the compara- | then be necessary to describe the grad 
tive worldly condition of the different | transformation which made colonies 
settlers simply by comparing the pro- | provinces, and out of a varied emigrat 
portion which each had to maintain of | developed a homogeneous and co 
the great ** pallysadoe” or paling which | people; which taught the English 
surrounded the little settlement. These | try to distrust the Americans, and « 
amounts varied from seventy rods, in case | the Americans to be unconscious! \ 
of the richest, to two rods, in case of the | ed from England: so that the tic 
poorest; and so well was the work done | at first had expressed only affectio1 
that the traces of the ‘* fosse’” about the | came at lasta hated yoke, soon to be t! 
paling still remain in the willow-trees on | aside forever. 
the play-ground of the Harvard students. 
These early settlers simply reproduced, 
with a few necessary modifications, those THY LOVE. 


local institutions which had come to them I1 


’ brightens all the cruel gloom 
That closes round me like a tom! 
And fills my heart with summe! 


from remote ancestors. The town paling, 
the town meeting, the town common, the 
town pound, the fence-viewers, the field 
It makes me quite forget the pai 
That grief has wrought within my 
And brings a flash of joy again 


drivers, the militia muster, even the tip 

staves of the constables, are ** survivals” 
of institutions older than the Norman | 
conquest of England Even the most | It makes the darkest night to m¢ 
matter-of-fact transactions of their daily | More clear than ever day can be 
life, as the transfer of land by giving a | For in my dreams I am with th 





CHATTERTON IN 


CHATTERTON AND 


- women and fellow-bards have 
venerally been the associates of poets, 


Chatterton knew little of either, save 
repute. He imagined an ideal world, 
peopled it with the creations of his 
vivid faney, but the real folk he 
and associated with were, 


d among 
thout exception, of the most conven 

al type The posthumous son of a 

* school-master, Chatterton first saw 


HIS GARRET 


HIS ASSOCIATES 


the light in 


Bristol, on the 20th Novem 


52. inthe humble dwelling where his 


ber 1752. 


father had 


died three months previous 


t\ t\ t the 


Mrs Chatterton was only twenty at 


time of her 


burdened 


child, a girl of : 


son's birth, and was already 
f another 


i 1 VO ve irs old Soon 


after the birth of her son, who was enris 


tened Thomas after his deceased father 


the widow 


removed from the free school 
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} 


the boy having presentea 
delf basin with a lion upon 
he had ‘‘ rather it had bee 
with a trumpet to blow his 1 
the world.” A strange sa 
child, and one that might 
dered the most thoughtless O 
the boy’s behavior. But of « 
ple are not on the lookout for 
especially in poor families 
personages are strangely in t 
unprofitable, and it is not su 
therefore, that Chatterton’s 
ties only aroused doubts as to 
ty. The miscomprehension 
of sympathy which the poor « 
fostered, if it did not enger 
wonderful seeretiveness and 
in Pyle Street to a house on Redeliffe Hill, | ance which so strongly characte: 
where, henceforward, by keeping school | after-years. 
and by her needle, she strove to provide The mother’s fears about her 
for her little family As her boy grew | duckling” now took another tur 


vears, finding herself unable to teach | joy and surprise he rapidly imyn 


t 


iti 
him anything, she sent bim to Mr. Love, | his studies, so that by ‘eight vear 


ho then held the post of master of the | he was so eager for books that 
free school formerly taught by her hus-| from the moment he waked, wl 
band \fter a short trial the boy, then | early, until he went to bed, if a 
between five and six years of age, was re- | Henceforth Mrs. Chatterton’s anxiet 
turned to his mother as hopelessly dull | that her son would injure his ly 
and ineapable of learning. This was sad | overstudy, for in order to devote his 
news for the poor widow, who, know time to reading he neglected bot 
that there was insanity in the family, | and sleep, and often lost all conscio 
‘pt through fear that her last-born | of what was transpiring around 
would prove an idiot And vet redeem- | that when spoken to repeatedly li 
traits were noticed in the child, only | start and ask what was being talked 
nobody knew how to turn them to ae-| But for all his eccentricities the 
count. One of his sister's earliest recollee- | frank and companionable, and 
tious of her brother was that he thirsted | useful at home because of his ing 
for pre-eminence, and that ‘‘ before he | in repairing or manufacturing do 
was five years old he would always pre- | articles. His mother described 
side over his playmates as their master, | sharp-tempered, but as quickly app 
and they his hired servants.” Sometimes | in which respects, apparently, le 
the ill-comprehended child would sit qui- | bled her. From the earliest ch 
etly crying to himself for hours, and no} he is represented as of a genero 
one could tell what for pulsive, acquaintance making dispos 
\fter a time, however, Mrs. Chatterton | and when quite young exercised 
discovered that her little boy was not the | self-restraint over his appetite in « 


lunce she had feared, for ** he | and drinking. At times the boy 


hopeless ¢ 


{ 
Teil 


In love i he styled it, with the il to retire with his books to the 
luminated capitals of an old French mu-} sion of an old garret for the only 
sical manuscript, and she was enabled, | gence he ever seems to have pe} 
by taking advantage of the momentary | himself, that is to ‘say, deep draug 


fascination, to teach him his alphabet, and | literature. In the perusal of boo 


hence, by easy stages, to read out of an | in abstracted wanderings about t 

old black-letter Bible A characteristic | cinets of the adjacent church of St 

anecdote is related of this period of the | Redcliffe, the little fellow passed 
child's life, which proves that even at that | neither profitless nor unhappy years 
early stage of his career he was endowed | a change impended. 

with ambitious aspirations. <A relative of There was a school at Bristol { 
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] 


clothing, and education of a. little leisure left for the indulgence of his 


number of DOVS, founded in’ solitude-loy Ine it But, so far as the 
i wealthy native of the city named scanty records of this portion of the boy’s 
Colston, and therefore known as career extend, he appears to have gone 
s Hospital. This school, situated) through his work creditably, his mother 
et called St. Augustine’s Back, is) having been informed that he made rapid 
se where Queen Elizabeth was en- |) progress in arithmetic, and his tutors gen 
when she visited the city. 
irchased by its pious founder 
of its apparent suitability to 
itable purposes. The school 
on the first floor, and runs 
the entire front of the build 
ie dormitories are the large 
oms above. The school was 
vy established in imitation of 
; Hospital, London, and a sim 
li#val monkish garb was worn 
scholars; but instead of the - aT | 
eing provided with the gener Sn (0 
rriculum of that ancient and . eulese 
charity, their instructions were ey 
limited to the most element 
jects. Could Chatterton have 
placed at a school really like 
vhere Richardson, Coleridge, 
and so many brother celebrities | erally speaking well of his behavior. He 
ed their education, his might have | never neglected any opportunity of read 
i very different fate. Mrs. Chat- | ing, and out of the little sum of pocket 
was, however, doubtless delighted | money his mother allowed him he hired 
tain a presentation to Colston’s for | books froma cireulating library. Shortly 
ittle lad, and Chatterton, who was | before his twelfth year he, like Byron and 
juite eight, was much pleased when | many other boys of such an age, made a 
id of his nomination, deeming | catalogue of the works he had read, to the 
he should now be able to quench his | number of seve BEV.) 2; History and divini 
for learning at an inexhaustible | ty,” says his sister, ‘‘ were the chief sub 
His hopes were speedily blighted: | jects... On Saturdays and saints’ days 
monotonous routine and limited char- | leave of absence from the school was 
r of the studies taught at Colston’s | granted to the boys from one or two in 
very different to what he had antici- | the afternoon till seven or eight in the 
‘*He could not learn so much at | evening, according to the season, and 
ool,” he said, ‘‘as he could at home; | Chatterton, like his comrades, would hur 
had not enough books.” Instead of | ry home, but, unlike them, instead of 
nderings amid the flowers of literature, | spending his few precious hours in boy 
tterton found nothing but instruction | ish play, would rush up into his little up 
most elementary kind, varied only | stairs sanctum to wile away the time in 
itechisms and church services. The! reading Mrs. Edkins, in her very imagi 
pline was severe, and the rules of the | native recollections of the poet, says that 
titution as unchangeable as those of | when he was home for the holidavs he 
Medes and Persians. In summer the | would lock himself in the little lumber 
‘ol hours were from seven in the morn- | room he had appropriated as a study, and 
till noon, and from one till five in the | frequently remain there the whole day 
noon; in winter, school did not com without taking any meals 
ce before eight, and was concluded by As might be well comprehended, Chat 
All through the year the pupils | terton’s school friends were few, but prom 
to be in bed by eight, so that when | inent among them were his bedfellow, 
il-time and the various claims of board- | Baker. who subsequently went to Charles 
school life are considered, it will readi- | ton, South Carolina, and his tutor, Thom 
understood that Chatterton had very | as Phillips. He appears to have regarded 
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CHATTERTON ON HIS DEATH-BED 


lips as an epitome of manly virtues, | no mean figure in the periodical p 
ll those interested in the boy’s story | tions of the day.” Here, doubtles 
ecoineide in the wish of his first bi- | be discovered Chatterton’s first inc 
vrapher Dr. Gregory, that a more ex to versifying He ever regarde 
1owledge was possessed of this | memory of Phillips with reverent 

One of t assistant masters at | fection, and his feelings at the 
found to have not| premature death, although expres 
poesy himself, but | artificial language, evince the stre) 
ved to inspire many of | his attachment for his first, an 


imilar feelings, several} might almost say, last friend 


‘them besides Chatterton having *‘ made : Klegy” he wrote upon Phillips hie 
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, éé 
much-loved friend, a triend 


DV speaks ol 


every 


illied soul frequently al 


ley appeared Lo 
admira 


state vVhat un 


sOoTLE 


test i ¢ llow- pupil 


erton took part in the 


muiater 
His 


before 


the boy have al 


duleed 


appears Lo 


versification, and in 


in 
ve made more than one appear 


the poets’ corner Of a local news 
\ | 


\t this time his sister made him 


it of a New 
ft. and at t 


Lit to her filled wi 


p WK eEL-DOOK 


hve end ot 


as a 


Most 


1 was Deen 


verse,“ had 
le 


from. the time he urn 


s sister: but, she sugeestively adds 


i 
ore cheertu 


peen ol 


narked that he was m 


to write poetry 


elle essays appear to have 


’ } 
US Nature, Tollowed, if not accon 


by some Satirical productions 


“7 
oWw-pupils, tutors, and even som 


, | 
became ti tims Of 


personages 
’ 
‘ee, and a COUSIN, } Iv with 


t Colston’s, said ; remem 


Chatterton s writin Vist at the 


‘that a story went about 


Was 


school, of a lad named 


‘Crazy I 


the 


‘ “1 
Vals bl 


1 > ’ 
Lied OSS DOVS. Hav 


Chatterton 
ne the 


ushe r, W 

hilth 
‘uth 
haat 


the last line, and corr 
W hatever 


certain it 


for it.” of 
the 
o bard inspired the masters and pu 
it | ; 


may be, 
‘olston’s with real regard for him 
1 Phillips he formed an intense and 
i¢ friendship, whilst Mr. Haynes, an 
at the Hospital, is 
“conceived him a 


and 


assistant master 


ired to have lor 


and atfectionate attachment,” 


eral of his fellow-scholars have record 


tic interest they felt for him. 


fering from him in age 


ong other similar allusions, ** I 


n unmistakable language the sympa 
There 


doubtless something fascinating in 


oor boy’s manner, or he could never 


to attract and maintain 


laintanceship with so many 


contrived 
pe rsons 
and social] posi 


is he did. He appears to have had 


ie knowledge of this power himself, for 


vriting from London he remarked, 


con 
ted an immediate acquaintance (which 
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Vou Know 


strong 


|} 
SC LOO! 


the 


ind do wilt 


hase Tor fiilmse 


ston’s Hospital on 


othe l 


‘asant p 


freedom for 


from 


master s 
Corn 


and, save during 


POSt DV eight 


interval allowed for d nner, remain the 


But 
than 


a hard 


intil eight in the evening 


trial for his proud spirit 


companionless hours of so 
had to be encountered 
tons their | 


despite »W 


proud, but the youthful 


greater than any his 


be 


fore, may imagined 
that at Mr 
with 
but 


fi ot he »V 


Lambert's he 
Well-to-ado 

night 
The 


endured 


the 


al 


dine 
tO 


ants 


poor vounge bard might 


I Incomplalningly a Lhe 


lave 


hardships of the day if he could have had 


at night the solitude of his own room in 


which to unbosom himself of his poetic 
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pened that the destroyed 


vere poetical compositions 1 
rewrite. Not only would 
lad’s desk and take out 


writings, but he is 


WIL 


»> have gone to the ‘ 


night writ ly chastising him That 


Lambert, who vers behavior Chatterto) 


in his! brought to hate a profession 
entertained a great liking for 
wondered at. The only free 1 
il was permitted was betwee 
had received a { “ten pounds | ten in the evening. Instead ¢ 


{ 


S apprentice, and for that he coy to the detested kitchen, or 
iunted to provi m with food, clothes the city with other lads, Chatt 
lodging | : had been st ited mn hurry home as. fast as pos 
deed that ig named item was to | was seldom two evenings toget 
ly shared with the foot boy, seeing us,” records his siste? 
t ' 


specimen ol foot and pathetic letter which she 


in all probability | after his death. And he was a 
ild have insisted | at his master’s house by the 
lsewhere His fanta- | time, never but onee havit 
ngthy race of knightly | later than the usual hour, an 
from royalty itself, | at Christmas, when he obtai: 
| myths cloud | sion to stay at his mother’s an 
wont to sav, | as she had friends visiting het 
man could There can be little real doubt 
ancestors.” | during his apprenticeship at Lan 
ved did not | he first began, if he did not the 
in | ceive, his erand ereation of 1 
admit 1 to his | romance Despite the enforced 
before » quitted | of precedents, and the to-be-dre 
that Chatterton ruptions from the footman d 
been found out of the | master’s frequent absence ( 
| hours, as they fre- | must have had many leisur 
timan and other sery could utilize for his studies bet 
And yet this Lam- | in the morning and eight at n 
ind no better employ- | office library contained a copy « 
menials than to in- | den’s Britannia, and out of 
young clerk, had | such volumes of old and curious 
for the lad to do For | he could hire or borrow and 
iake use of his time for | into his desk, he contrived to 
own work, he made him fill up his | sutlicient knowledge of antiquity 
moments by copying precedents, | zle all the literary Dryasdusts fi 
monuments of the lad’s industry, | tury. It must be premised that s 
‘K volumes, CONntTalnInNga some hun chests or cotfers which had peeh 
dreds of folio pag all in Chatterton’s | ed in the so-called muniment-ro 
handwriting, are still preserved. ‘* Like} Mary Redcliffe for the space o 
| manger,” said a friend of | three centuries had been brok« 
‘he would neither em-j| few years before Chatterton’s 
him employ himself.” | certain title-deeds they contained 1 
When le eht him writing his own DY order of the vestry A large 
private work, Lambert would seize the | of other deeds and ancient document 


+ 


paper, and tearing it into pieces, scatter found in the chests, but being cons 


avout 


saving, **There is your stuff!” | of no value by their sapient « 

i the lad had purchased the paper they were left scattered about, to rot 
f the pocket-money his mother al- | pilfered. Several persons app 
vedhim. This treatment troubled Chat- | time to time to have taken possess 
terton greatly, because it frequently hap- | the parchments, but the chief collect 





to have been the poet's father 


} 


tO of 


lave taken a a Whole 


at once to use for cover! 


OOKS and suchh ilkKe pul 
s widow still retained a quan 

ese parchments, and after h 

stowed away for some ye: 

‘ry, gave them 

1 him to take them 

g legal documents 

Lambert’s en 

id understane 

there Is ¢ very 


Krom 
had 


a love of 


vere Chia 


itterton aou dtless eel ln 


antiquity, and had 
ngly and reverently about the 
of Redelitfe church, 


Ss imaginative mind 


treasuring 
and endow 
ict 


iLloOus Chvironmen 


Hf 


‘Hames 
entombed 
of 


OY 


there 


iseil a vorld 
lived and ed and 


much certainty and 


Was personally 


‘ourse OF Lite 


the other « 
foreed to 


In this ideal world lived 


e was unwillingly pur 


and labor 


v's alte rego, a certain visionary 


’ > . 
n iit vow l and his 


Thomas 


é 
,a right worthy, 
earted gentleman William 

Around these two ideal 


n and bosom-friene 
hamed 
per 
youthful poet weave the 
of 4 Rowley 


How or when 


did the 


wonderful story he 
scripts. he first con 


1 the idea of letting the outer world 
lS Visionary society Is, of 
but a close serutiny into all the 


course, a 


ice available convinees us that he 


no sign of having any documents 


ing ‘* Rowlev’ col 


to the soi-disant 
m until after he had been some short 
it Lambert’s. 

e first 
ce may be regarded in the light of a 


intimation of the Rowley ro 


rous prologue to the tragedy that 
On his way home to ] 
still a 


pass a certain pewterer’s 


to follow. 


whilst school-! 
to 


kept by two persons sty led respect 


ers, 


voy, Chat 
n had 


y Henry Burgum and George Catcott. 
en the two 


be 


business 


these 


not 


eccentricities of 
are detailed it will 
ned extraordinary that the 
conducted came to an untimely end, 
tt having a 
1 some pretensions to literature, 
with a 


esmen 


brother a clergyman, 


be- 
for be Oks. 


e inoculated taste 
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some official con 


him to notices hatlert« 


Inmate of 


him to be an interesting 


Occaslonally tipped fh 
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Mr. C' 


| } 
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ottie 
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mance 


’ : 
terton must have produced t 


Ham pedigres 


‘urs tO prove 


not disp specimen 


MSS 


zambert s SOTLLE 


noticed Burg 


undoubted] 
MOrs, and el 
rst 


tent 


romance. ce 


isual solet \ 
Lb discovel ‘Ty 
‘Why,’ replied the 


related 


un 


iobles of 


is Mi 


pedigree, ¢ 
period,’ 
And sure 
nted 


hook, 


pres 
COPpy 
parchment 

ham arms, and 

¢ Recount 


Burghams, 


of tl 
Norman Conant 
Orie 


stantial ‘ 


from the 


ol Recor 


Marc} 


lected from 
nament Rolls, 
Garter Records, by T. ¢ 
“roe 
Chatterton, ‘ 
and I have been obliged 
by 


Time; ¢ y 
e Heralds of 
hatterton,’ 


Redel 


t} 


and 


documents in le rch,’ 


extended o1 


a reference to other sources.’ ” 


This is the account furnished by Cottle, 


and although in it the worthy publisher 
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Silver; his Hay1 


v chaperon 
nt Arms of Brvysto 
id. Master Maior 
lin Rodde, and a Conges 
r bare in his Hande his He 

Kldermen and ¢ 

Horses, dy 


Ines, 


after 
Mendicam 
reeching t 


stode « 


the midst o 


i Manne with 


and 
most Loodl 


tandyng 


anding the dai 
ve name of the Latin preacher 
suspicious items about t 
production, the 
complet CCl 1, and 
snow ore i » old 
t was prof ssedaly ¢ 
‘geon and E.S.A 
iam Barrett had for some yea 
collecting materials for a H 
and its Antiquities, and 
large quantity of va 
with a view of utilizing it 
jected work, when his attention 
to Chatterton’s communication 
time Barrett’s endeavors to 
vner of the ** old manuscript 
ess, but eventually he found o 
precious communication had 
ceived from Thomas Chatterton 
the youth, disgusted at the w 
he was interrogated, declined 
any explanation of his secret 
mately, driven into a corner, sta 
hy he had transeribed the account 
, dangled to Farley's Journal from one of sé 
i Saxon Elder- | cient manuscripts he possessed, and 
a Shield, the had been originally brought by | 


from the muniment-room in $ 


Redelitfe. This confession was 
ay sak from the youth reluctantly, and d 
« Clarvons and six Min- | WaS antagonistic to amd probably 

» Song of Sainet Warburgh; | Seen in his original design. His 


Maior, mounted on a white | had been inflamed by the recent 





HATTERTON AND HIS ASSOCIATES 


Hposed POSSESS 


ion they 


ind the pre Stig of 


acquaint 
ere amply repaid by 


‘hatterton 
to them 


[from t 
iy pecuniary recon 


prod ictions of his g 
ent pride prevented 
his but too often wel 
sities, and the on 


nhiy Cant 


nown to have intimated hopes 


racLlon for his Rowley prod tions, 
in the following characterist 
nt addressed to Cateott 


] 
wd 

CODLES OT st 
ng perhaps 


does 


anv response 


a second and 
is account, it 1s to be feared, Chat 
1 never experienced the satisfaction 


ypending a receipt, although after his 
th Cateott 


he remarked 
gyiven initiais 


Was lest my 
town) should 


only of | neglected h 


sold his share of the Row 
spoil for fifty 


cwulneas, SIX 
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will gots Ch ys 


TZ a2 pn on be a 
ao % 
Prikl 
Sbroes 
& a sa f Sey oncl, oy a ak ie Lrg lide _witimn - 
bie ; F frolic. AbD fer Por ‘Canynge) 
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» HORAC WALPOLE 


Italian manuscript. Eneourag 
experi knowledge of these things, Chattert 
In most the man a polite note accompaniler 


ding the}! of his pseudo antiques, di seribed 


asked Dodsley | Ryse of Peyneteynge, yn Englide 
in order to ob- | bie T. Rowleie, 1469, for Mastre® Cat 
of Alla known | and protfered as likely to be of se 
‘present possess- | Walpole in any future edition of |} 
1 Chatterton a} ecdotes of Painting. The lada 
a guinea | eulogistic terms to the works of 
as of course Georg ley,” and suggested that the person 
t from its author vhose patronage they were Given 
world would ey the Englishmat 
antiquary, and the poet under an et 
inknown cor- | obligation.” The bait took, and Wa 
and the mag- | deeming his Bristol correspondent a 
Hila, the Rowley mas- | of position, answered his note by ret 
appear in print until sev- | of post in a lengthy and very co 
‘hatterton’s decease mentary epistle, in which he remar! 
hose days a patron was almost an | Rowley’s poems, ‘‘I should not be 
necessity for literary men The | to print them, or at least a specime! 
therefore, selected for his | them, if they have never been print 
ext attempt Horace Walpole, afterward | In response Chatterton sent another 


vouneg poet, 


Walpole was not only | of ‘* Rowleys,” and received anothet 

|, but had already | munication, the contents of which are 

r Maepherson’s Ossian, | known, but were so gratifying to the 

literary hoax of his own | etpient that he forwarded Walpole a 
palming ’ his absurd Castle of | statement of his position in life and of 
ition from an ancient | literary aspirations. According to W 





CHATTERTON AND 


tatement and 


fh Daseless Siana 


poor lads { \ 
le | romanes 


iva 


ee 
oppor 


{th the mie 

+ ? \ 
cated the poems to Mr. Grav 
10 al once pronou ced 


W alpole now 


int, wrote his youn 


icecordin 


until he 


hlsel 


r’¢ marke d 


vears oF age, 
to see that pover tenas 
and promised to destroy 
ess lumber of literature,’ 
vain but in the \ 


and 


ise his pen 
poems 


i 
ox however, his copy of the Row 
nuseript back for Mr. Barrett, | labors 
1 this let follv and se 


it “When I received th 
tes allowed plet 


[ was going to Paris | eciat 


shin 
fit 


SaVS Walpole 
», and either 
perhaps not 


{ 


»>poems, or, 
poems 


to have them copied, deferre 
till my return Kor six weeks 


on waited for his manuscript, and \ 
communications | | : us 
quite complimentary 

j tv ind in 


ions to 
He had 


purs 


tert 


two unanswered 
Ne personace 
I 

i notor 


t Walpole what that no 
SLr’é ot 


, 
ve pounds to 


d pala 


w Bristol 


s this ‘‘ singularly impertinen 
ae hobbv ha 


t} 


havior W 
} | to eross the ne 


Tecan not recone 
I ice enterta 
on anoth 


and did vou 


of vou 
else, and 


f injured, sil not k one 
his neck in order to e 


stances, you would not dare to treat me 


I have sent twice fora y of the and affix to it 
scripts : no answer trom you the deed 
lience W 


tor your sl 
“THOMAS 


An expla tine 

nh or excuse vould oblige 
‘ seize upon the t 
HATTERTON ‘ " 
character, most cau ‘ALLY reviewed the 
thi i fortnight Walpole, having re pewterer and his performances in some of 
the letters his loeal satires Neither did Barre tt. nor 
f the lad’s Bristolian 


n 
re d to 


{1 manuscripts, and returned them to | Burgum, nor many of 


London, collected 
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h Dodsk 
Da 


Mast 


Another of Chatterton’s satirica 
of 


wl } } ] } 
Vhicnh has escaped the notice 
itors, is entitled The Hage 


thus 


Like most ¢ Is Satirical 


Vas not intend 


incorrect 
pieces on ersonages 
Finding out, however 





HIS ASSOC 


CHATTERTON 


moderat 


X¢ 


Limate acqualhtance 
hilmseil 


COMpall\ 
xcess, { 


to pe 


SEC]ISE 

ilers of Mull: 
poor boy th 

will, to play the l 

ith he F : f how he lived and 


earried His “ l I l 
i id theyv are corropor 


dé 


hurtful extent, 
i 


read and wate Yr, 


hing important to do often 
ese, saying that he ** had 
ind must not make | 
{than God had made hin 
it the most important event in Chat 
ton’s life now impended. His contr 
1} it ll 


ons to the London press began l n 


,ITYING 

1m 
1 
money 


order 
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mn the subject of the Rem: 
s reception. His lordsh 
is politely aS a citizen 
mily invited me to call on 
{ And a sec 


| doubtless remain u 


ron the 2ist of June 
lenly died, and the letter 
1 addressed to him on. thie 


publish of the Remonstrance 
ready in type, was returne 


COrmnOo 


renced tad i the poor lad sShopes were de} 


He was perfectly frantic,” ren 


lative Mrs. Ballanee, ‘‘ and 
ruined.” Once more his pro 
taining protection and patrot 
iodern Canynge was overth 
ty of youth was not q 
ed, and Chatterton speedily reco 
vonted energy Indeed, it 
testimony of Wa pot 
he so far contrived to 


as to indorse pon | 


xpence lor a poe 


nes, and a 


somet 


‘poor as he reason to believe 
to some more wret r lad either earned so much 
prospective patron’s deat] 


SO CaslIly acq ured the evn 
the Strawberry Hill man of the 
any rate, his projects were one 


molished, and again he had to dé 
schemes for the future Owing tot 
pressive measures which the minist 
resorted to, work in behalf of the pe 

party Chatterton had aided with 
‘erring to the celebrated | was too dangerous for the publish: 
proffered to the King by | undertake, and in order to gain a su 
Beckford, and the patriotic | ence he had to turn to any kind of 
; vork his employers chose to sug 
ealled forth | him; to have followed his own fee! 
id: ‘* You | aspirations in literature meant stary 
heard of the Lord Mayor's | At this critical moment, not improb 
and addressing the King; | conceal his real circumstances fro 
London acquaintances, he removed 

his Shorediteh lodging to Brook 
Holborn, where, for the first time 
t was very well re- | life, the unfortunate youth had the ¢ 


rved eation of having a room—such as it 


dese) 


be a piece of news to inform 


ive been with the Lord Mayor 


_ 


1) 
ecasion Having addre ssed an 
s lordship, 1 


perhaps better than it 


| waited on his lordship to have his 
letter to | the time of this change of residence an 


l 


to himself. It is curious to notice t} 


probation to address a second 





CHATTERTON AND HIS AS 


e jast Known, produ 


Vy romance, as 
ad ¢ ountry Vagazi 
de lus spirit had 

conjure i} 


Sil tent 
his father’s for n 


talent 
abled to turn 
account. As eariy Lug 
e had commenced Amphitry 
d al 


how en ) 


is 
rat 
as iSt 


musical drama, an had 
vritten some scenes of it, and now, 


1 a chance acquaintance appar 
id an opportunity of disposing 
and 


set to work, 
£. 
ru 


ly complete 


speedi 


drama, 


pr 


( need ree Re 


at Burl 


sa most spirited and harmonious 


F m 
Tad Lhe poem it 


desery Ing toranks cond only 
The al 


iction, 
e best of the Rowley pieces 
d Amphitryon has never 


ed, save such portions of it as were in 


peel pub 


Ve 


he burletta, but it 


S 


t 


orated in t 


V vigorous passages worthy oO preser 


for instance, a scene in Olympus 


n two deities is thus introduced 


! paid 


Reve nge Chatterton was 
lineas,* undoubtedly the largest sum 


SOCIATES 


W heth 


rbner pavine 


oplematiea 


ought 


r} 


hou 


For 


NniversallvV acce 
ALrING 


the almost 
unfortunate des] you 
end to his own existence, 
1770, by poison 


appe ar 
In the 


some 
bee 


edition 


vet 


oems 


have 
p lb 


{ 


I 
oe ’ 
hatterton s 


irst 
1777, the ma 


Known, 


the 


lished in 


death was said not t« 
circumstance 


and it is a strange that 
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cround of Shoe Lane 
late vears evidence has be« 
isole those who concern 
t} e post mortem comtor 

th tne probabil 


} { 


ng been quietly 


id buried y 
Mary Rede 


‘ } 
IM, My, 


A PNrawingeRoom Commedietta 


is tlic SEOUECT ly 
re Very vaportant thin 
Enter Mrs. Stewart 
rect, and sensible lady of 
cart Grood-evening Mi 
vou heard of ou Mis 
l purse mile 
it, but is not 
probably a considerable 
hat shi had nh her bac 
idav lectures I re 


oe eo r 
iat she should have lost thos 


found them so stimulating 


and we have each noted on 
iled strongly to herself 
nn mine out every week 
been so much occupied she 
poned it. and now they are lost 
Spence) Ah! And the bag 
can t forgive myse If that I didn't 
To Juli Do you remember at 
and moving about it while we were out 7 
wite her Julie. Certainly I do. I took out 
you! Have | little book and made a note in 
you haven't | we were sitting before that large S 
Don't you remember ¢ 
hat, that ador spencer, lL remember the Shirlas 
and crushed | mendously, but I’m sure I didn't se¢ 
rday? What | write anything 
mutt Julie. You were looking at that ¢ 
indeed! mouse-colored velvet the one w 
ft some white eyelashes. 
you | Spencer. And after that 
l pal Julie [don't remember anything m 
Spencer. Was there anything in 1 but I dare say I lost it in Twenty-t 
Julie. How can you be so exasperating Street You know the wind was blow 
What do vou suppose it was for ! so one could scarcely stand. 


Spencer. How should I know ? Mrs. Stewart. Very likely it was ta 


i il 





ivm: ins thie 

| suppose 
ves 
LV al 


ould attract atte 


once 


e some rough 


ly I don't 


pocket 


Oh, how diseoura 


i"¢ proaches 


thas 


Shall | advertise 


Oh 
n all the morning 
heard Vhre matd bring 
Stewart Excuse 


With a 


ppprobhation she « 


jeqlasses 
ral 
rote 


¥O Wig 


\ é 


t Yes madame 
Siewart. Does he 


es he LOOK IlKeé 


L SUrpPrise S mada 

Stemart (helple ssli W hat 
l 

Pith 


4] 


She offers the ¢ 


“1 
cer 


i'¢ ading 


2 at 
nonor o 


No 


Besant 


lecided|y ning ovei 
Tom Why 8 Tom 
ve IT know him lt aman 
Yale—a de 


Journal 


Lee 
1 t 


rone mto 


sm 


t to have looked him 


up 


Not a reportel 


Irs. Stervart 


wencer. Oh no: an editor 


| SUpDpPOse 
Mahager 
Stewart 


or something 
with 
Perhaps vou Wo ildn’t mind FO 
You ea 
name, and Say W hatever is necessary 
Julie. Oh, Aunt Marcia, please 
} If he’s a friend of Mr Spencer's 
vould like to meet him 


SUSPLCLO ‘Ss siveet 


1 to see him? n thank him in 


ao ask 


I’m sure, and 
o want to hear all about his finding 
Spe neer. I will LO down first and 
is really the Tom Besant 1 know 


erhaps Mrs. Stewart w ill let me } 


see 
if it 


ring 


up ¢ 


Vrs. Stewart. Oh ves, certainly; pray 


Mr. Spence ry soon returns. followe d 


a i) i uur tia 

Besant. Certainhs 

too 
Julie. O erol 
Besant. Won't vou open it 
Julie Yes 


She takes off the wr 


bow the 


nadeed. ver 


a a neat 
contents 
Be Sait 


your mone, 


Julie \ 


\ ! rhe } I 


think I may 


smiling Wo 


ted it, J 
mut taking 
book\ Tas 
sure you [ am very olad to see this again 

Mrs Stewart 


out a small seal-eovered note 


Yo i have really rende z 





We sha 


ym (roethe 
that over 
The Young wer take lea 


Vrs. Stewart. who has « 
hide nt. leave S thre 


as she goes out, Julie 


roon / 


some excitement 


Nunt Marcia. do you 


book 


seen my note 
S Stewart No child Bu 
Teh may do him vood 
Jul resunilng her low cha 
fire and ope ning the note book, 
do him good. I have my do 
much interested in M 


Vel 
this is chiefly JULIE GRESH 
BOOK Turning the 
ing to herself.| ‘Margaret Fu 

] 


POCIL 14 


le aves, ¢ 


Her early studies } 
Mem. read Béranger 


Mhis 


ire 


mY 
friendships is. fine 
versation of an hour or 
nerely entertain and infor 
epoch in one’s life 
hy do men 
wants idols ( | do 
‘t satisfied with ransackine 
The Italian story is sin 

Ossoli That p 


In? 


ornaments IS ¢ 


1 


halt 
e) 


l might try it in jet 
in finer keeping than | 
*Fate Mrs. H 

anil 


\\ 


any thing 
was a part of hex 


so funny: it looks like 


Turning the pages 
Aunt Marcia lectured to-day 
nd money ‘ recklessly.” Why shi 
she’s careful 


never mar) 


I'm sure l eno 
I'll never, 
Oh, Julie 


W hat 


Its 


never, 
1} tle man.” Gresham! wl 
e-book to leave lying about for st 


lie 
L must find out wheth 


lai Glamonda 


is WOrkK COn 


men! 


wd Spit 
| precio young 


Ost 


opened it 


and fa 


Spencer (Qavho has been most derot 
l 
How is M 


Miss Gresham all winter). 


aunt I don’ 
Julie to day 4 


Mrs. Stewart 
she has a little nervous headache 
vised her to lie down after lunch, b 
come with | think she will come and have a cup of 
next Mon spencer (¢ vidently embarrassed). 


Julie isn’t quite hers 


note book 


‘art. Wont you 


nd and luneh with us 


| 





of sant, Dry bone Ss 


I 
i 


Vr 


except to 
1 thank ¥y 


eeH too kind 


/ qu et 


moment Besant 


lente r Julie.a little pale hi 
{tthe sane 
wnced 


(,ood-afternoon 


Well 


iS (il 
iO 


f Lal ie 


s Mrs. ] 


How 
t, Brook ho 
Ol te ‘hej hands 

himself beside 


her tea and 
he all a) 
Although thie 


fhe easiest 


party iS SO 


sueceeds di 


lly to 


i 
addressing a word occasion 
h } ear alone 


Stemart. J 


Hov 
s. Stewart. For 
it reading with me 
The ubjee vas Victor 
hho 
sant 


Most too 


s, Stewart. Sl 
t avree with 
sant. Grand 

all the 


to 


ou sO pale 


poetry in his heart than in 


Aside 


of France put together 


[can’t endure seeing \ 


encer about the French 


—_ ] 
But how 


ies—Racine, Corneille, 


you know 
Odds and ends at 
Moliére had red blood in his veins 
but Hugo's a giant 


asa genuine man: 
ve gota piece of very droll news for 


But 


S Stewart 


auispute 


and too 


ere 


Too noble 


LOOT] 
Besant. ¢ 
fibus but 
i? about 
ter of 


Julie. C 


Stance 


COUTTS 


Hunt is handso 
Mrs. Stewart 


her race 


some 

alt \ 
] 
Julve 


Besant 


ao 


r , 
ShHCUIO 


looking 
And she’s t 
You coul 
| believe she Si 
Besant (to Julie 
plain 


Mrs 


Stewart 
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figements are 
hong SKELECIL ¢ 


Stewart with 


Ve SUCCESS 
Spence 

Besant has 

iS any one 
Vis ewart. What d 
Spewe ve rer 


adviset 


Stewart. Extraordit 
ces Yes, he says Sil 
‘ards splendidly 
Vis Stewart You astonis 
Have VOU Iie ert 
that Besant 
| don 
certainly rie 
liked him ce 
us, you unders 
1d MmOsSt ODIGInNY 
IncoOM prehensile 
his moment af loud 
heard Kunter Besait 1 
On his ari Both lool 
excited Julie wears a ve 
cate silve ry Spi “ug COST IN 
has an wnusual color in lie 
Be sant is pal Julie slip 
him passe Ss swiftly round Tf 
Ale and throws her ar 


hie i. aunt S jié ek 


\ My husbar a 
Mare : 
Beant er ot My wife 
Vis. Stewart ) , Julie 
(together). SIDI 
Spe neer \ Ama 


Besant (recovering himself), Am 


/ atthesaime 
} 


perhaps, but not impossible. Th: 
book did it. 
Julie. He would never tell me 
he had read it, but now I shall find « 
Besant. And even Mrs. Hunt 


about longer ** quite private.” 





CIN 


( INCINNATT is like London lin 


i@ heat of summer orin the eold 


ter you look up through the 
itmosphere and see a cheerful sphe re 
ished coppe rdoing duty forthe sun 
ris filled with the wholesome carbon 
s said to confer upon ¢ himney-swee ps 
iplete Immunity from all contagion 
f 


hich enjoys the credit of maki 


don one of the healthiest cities in fuel is 


d.  Cineinnati, like London, also h: econon 
occasional river fog, when the w 
ors of the Ohio invade the streets, an 
ind mingle with the smoke, imumers 
things in obscurity, and convert. the 
tions of architects, great and small. 
» noble masses, free from all smallness 
neanness of detail. 
This smoke of Cineinnati is as invalu 
to the eve of the disinterested artist 
. ul 


» concerns himself with the physic: 
ect of the city as it is dispe nsable v 
the Cineinnatian Like all communi 

in the great valley of the West, its 
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Kentucky batable land 
ln front 


between the water 
houses, that dusty strip which t 


wOhio being low, does not contest just no 
broad vhich is known as the levee It 
at the ecommerce of a hation 


crowded upon it every COnCeLY 


span t here chandise, in bale and barrel and 


andthere,and erate and sack, destined every 


\t ey earried and tugged and shouted 


varped to eroes and whites alike Behind a 


scene of nervous and active life 1 


city, marked out in broad masses « 
OPS. and and shadow, compact upon the lov 
ne verandas, teau, and steadily climbing and ef! 
Vs.one on each the hills round about it. These 


nanner ol are had of it when the propillous 
hending ina the dense curtain that rises from ( 
ling one natis countless industries, mingles 
l panita 


clouds, and hanes the SKV W 


nb chop tastic draperi s of changing Vapon 
Wood, some The exterior of Cineinnati is : 
“4 


} 
vith one color as that of London 


Iakes the same ebony as those im the 


parks, and its stone and brick wor 


lie same disposition to solemn b 


{ lack 
has less of newness and of the ¢ pher 
virtues of fresh paint than perhaps 
other of our cities, and courts instea 
alr of a serious and well-rooted prospt 
founded in the antiquities and trad 


were In of its less than a century of exist 


remain About it, in the suburbs, at Clifton 


even Within the city limits, artists di 


fail to find abundant material. The 
nal, which is known as the ‘' Rhine 
which is a sort of territorial line o 





CINCINNATI 


Phan popula 
iresq ue 
sunie at for 

‘elebrated. but it avo Mr 
Is hot overlor one Who 
In the pr : ! Cincinnati 
Cine . ee Tyan 


kK hot W 


n taking addresses for a , is the simil 
V some time previously > ace) the 
ily forgot to insert that of a some and 


Cinemnat 


a commeree, ine 
extensive sausage and sour 


krout \ Kr hia 
ern kept by an honest German 


tvs after the 


appearance of 
} 
he 


met the worthy Te 
and found him to be it 
on ‘*Vat for 


Suppose 
iton the equals nmi 
s ,a towering 
you leave 
your Correctory out, eh 


that this Cn 


my name Paris of America mails 


had such 
he shout 


sure of existence as Is to be spanned by the 
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GRAHAM 


William Moody, | father of ex-Mayor Henry Spe 

he settlement | captured by Indians when his si 
In 1881, a venera 
respected gentleman) 
vears old But at present there 

gay Zoo Gardens of 
d than vour Indian, of the sort 
formerly | 


, peopled 


was still 
most 


living 
amazin Was a 
i. bird in the 
bre 


wicestors 


il bottoms, and made life 
pioneers who br 
ound plan for the s iperb 
in structure which we now see 
imposing figures these founders 
cinnati’s greatness present in thi 
crowing erin 

red citizens of 


r the Indians. The 


ie hardy 
morning 


pioneer iti 


» hamlet 


I (raVv DUS 
ndid an 


gloom that there is about t 
more a history of the city Great 


SCrLOUS 


purpose, a most absorbing Sen S¢ 





ice where the busiest part of Cin 


real centre under the @uidanee of 


CINCINNATI 


ind a most 
<s of their 
resourees of their country and of 


e) these things most of all char 


and explain their vigorous 


tv and the impress they have 
the present 
Gano, famous for his hospital 
} } 


is social bnitl 


l 
Spirit 
as (reore 
tha youth 
Cineinnati in 1822 
vear, and took prompt 
unboat trade, then almost 
Kew men did more than he to pro 
® prosperity and shape the com 
| of Cincinnati, and in his 
hel | numerous honorable 
vhich his fellow-ci 
He was president of 
ural Seleneces and of the 


itural History Society, and 


for 
a trustee of the Cinemnati 


In the law there hon 


reers of Bellamy Storer ; David 


names that w ll alwy » She ld 
ential esteem 
ing which, pe rhaps, of all others 


cinnatian of to-day knows least 


nd desires no enlightenment upon, 


is Yet the Indians were thi 

rs of Cineinnati Thev had a 
point at this spot, their trail from 
to the town of Lexington, Ken 
rossing the Ohio River at exactly 
now stands For many vears aft 
nnati had begun to flourish as a 


] 
rT 


ON THE UPPER 


lation 


RHINE 


oOppos 


not 


From 


Incorpor 


hat date 








lorexamiple 


the ancient 


rvpt 
LaLTIS rhao\y 
i hoped 
ud of foreion 


inlooked 


later there 


| ind 


) 
look ec 


A RHINE SCHLOSS 
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sd 
1 Tt Ae 


vet, 


CINCINNATL FROM THE 


issued about that pe riod, written 
ivellers who had returned from the 
Western country, and had ** mounts 
narvels” (but true ones) to tell of the 
‘ul fertility * the Ohio soil, the 


rivers, the astonishing enlight 


f the citizens, the desirability of 
is 2 residence State for Enelish peo 
ind so forth.  Amone those who were 
ed by the contagion was Mrs. Fran 
Prollope, Whose querulous castigation 
people of the whole co Intry ina 
entitled Domestic Manners of the 
ericans | have recently re-read Her 
ved and laudable object in going to 


cinnati was to secure a future for her 


the late well-known novelist Anthony 


lope. A dispassionate reviewer of the 
lation easily sees the rights and w rongs 
Mrs Trollope’s story She was a clever 
iry woman, who was at home in the 
ms of what is now called ** Upper Bohe 

‘both in Paris and in London, a lin 
st. and a person of refinement. In Cin 
lati of course she was in exile; she 
nd herself surrounded by persons 
se daily battle for bread left them no 
ie for any thought of life’s graces and 
roments. Yet she absurdly brought 
‘se pioneers into comparison with the 
yple whom she had left, and ridiculed 





KENTI 


icter 

Poor lady! sh 
unpleasant experience of the 
people were wholly neon 


she had nothing in eommor 


i 
and she felt 
appointed 
sure of 
account, DY 
Ing on the t 


a dismal, | 


OuUsS vindows 
Stvie, thre 
! 
ind done awa 
DV some Of her newt 
Virginia are still standing 
| 


and it is doubtful if modern 


Cal much iaprove pon tl 
the oldest of these edifices 
standing until quite recently 
tle house, No. 66 Lawrenee Street. which 
was built in 1814 by General William 
Lytle, and has always been oceupied by 
his family and descendants From be 


neath the portal of this noble old house 
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semblanee between its outline and 


oO thie a familiar domestic utensil Phi 


red He fell | residences of the wealthy are to 


ith bavs both | on the hill tops The mansions ©o 


1837 Andrew | Probasco and Mr. Shoenberger, at C 


and was are castellated structures. The resi 


ol 


Mr. Longworth, on Longworth H 


a beautiful louse. whose quaint ¢ 


loneer period ind old-fashioned elbows would ha 
r only forts, | lighted Hawthorne; and Mr. Lonewor 
ir or tw 


». | pictures also are worth a long joun 
holas Longworth | see All these Cincinnati collector 
it both left it to) @enerous as the sunheht in resp 
f very elegant | showing their treasures. And it 
indeed, and | doubtedly the kindness in this wist 
reets They | great patrons of art in Cineinnati 
Kast End, has ke pt ever warm that interest in 
odern fashion has not | that ambition for achievement in its n 
t desires to go west, | varied and beauteous paths, which s 
* because there | ting@uishes the population of Cineim 
ke, Lawrence, The main business thoroughfare 
and Fourth | cinnati is Fourth Street, though s 
ilding lots to new-com- | parts of Main Street, of Vine Street 
for those who desire ex- | Fifth Street, and of Third Street are 
tensive grounds attached to their houses. | active competitors in the race for comi 


nV space 


\n interesting point in this part of the city | cial supremacy. On the corner of T 
is Flat-iron Square, so called from the re- | and Vine is situated the Burnet Ho 
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iat long suecession of palatial 
the country hi seen erected 

( past thirtv odd vears The ons of 
vas built in 1849 bv a 


jommt-stoek | papers ar 
I 


and it was then considered the 
endid building ever erected f 


V aS IS CONSIStTCI 
for ship the o 
ivposes in any country Even | north side of 


all the surprises and erandeur and Walnut 
rn architecture, the Burnet is still 


ha 
Renaissance stvle 
sing edifice, with its creat eupola pleted the 


Post 
flight of granite steps 


eaching | court house, ete 


! 
street to the entrance hall, its dou cround on which 


os, its extensive lateral fronts, ete stands cost S7 
mall but well proportioned Ro will not fall mn 
(Corinthian temple on the corner of j millions 
and Vine is Unele Sam’s Cinein- | the annals of 
istom-house, Assistant-Treasurer’s ano 
United States courts, and city post ns Wi fin it t 
With onlv a frontage of SO feet 


i Street and 150 feet on Vine, it may 


Ooo small 


On 


In conseg 


imagined that all these 
otlices are very much eramped for 


rovern 


Particularly is this the 
st-offiee, for the carry 
hie Avy People 


a good deal in Cineinnati 


THE OLD LONGWORTH MANSION 
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St. Nicholas restau hose of this great Western daily 1 


ifice which per. The name of Murat Halsté 


he sq are eC 


| 
vn residence of the Groes- be universally recog@nized as that o 


vhich has long been complished man of letters; as that 


for a locality of more a keen and sparkling wit, a | 


The ‘‘St. Nick, whose satire daily stings hypoeris 
wont familiarly to imcompetency through the mediun 
those luxurious eating- influential journal Lately inco 
iseS. oO he Delmonieo order, which with the Commercial is the Gazett 


ho 
{ 


flourish well in our free-handed communi- of the strongest of Western news)» 


where money comes rather easily, at established nearly seventy-five vears 
Leertain favored class, and where and long published in the hane 
plenty of people of cosmopoli building on the corner of Vine and > 
tan taste who enjoy careful and scientifie streets. Mr. Richard Smith, the 1 
t works of art as— etor, is one of the best known and 


eookery Such modest 
decorate the family dining-rooms at the St. publie spirited of the citizens of Cin 
Niek are, as I,a frequent eve-witness, can and as a vigorous Ohio editor is 
testify, of the most irreproachable deserip- from one end of the country to the 
Last year he merged his interests 


On the eorner of Fourth and Race those of the Commercial, which 


streets stands the Commercial building, stands in the front rank of journalisn 
the home of a newspaper whose reputation reflects no little credit upon the cult 

is national The Cincinnati Commercial and general progress of the commu) 
was founded in 1843 bv Messrs. Curtis and which it belongs. 

Hastings, and ten vears later (March 9, To go to the Enquirer office you 1 
1853) there was engaged upon its editorial leave Fourth Street and walk to the 


staff a voung writer whose fortunes have side of Vine Street, between Sixth 
never since ceased to be identical with Seventh. Inatall, neat building of n 
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enterprising Vspaper 
thie Kenquerer | t UnNOUS 
e. both by 
editor 


Ipor thre 
topies of 
bolished tl 
is of his paper 

e sent from all qua 

ia) B tlloek presses 
press print the Buquii 


s columns furnishes « 


1h venerosi r the proprietors 


SulnS On tele graph a 


Enquire r 


RICHARD SMITH 
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ome trite through frequent rep The name and fame of Cineinnat 
When the King of Bavaria heard Musie Hall have extended through 


MASCO vas about to pre sent length and breadth of the land It 


neinnati with a fountain tion is due to the generosity of anot 


idred and twenty thousand Cincinnati's wealthy citizens, Mr. Ri 


what object the gentle- R. Springer, who gave &250,00( 


an expenditure so that end, the city contributing 
was informed that mainder of the half-million do 
no object except to con- the Musie Hall cost. The 


fellow-men * Before of 


buildi 
the most imposing in Ame 
King, uncovering, stvle it is a modernized Gothie, « 
t Outside of red brick, relieved by black I") 
his fellow-ecitizens, Street front is 402 feet wide. 
object in setting up hind this massive screen there is 
this splendid fountain It capable of seating ten thousand 
ial desire to perpetuate ple The outlook from the Elm 
memory of his brother-in- windows of the Hall, and fro 
r Davidson, his early em-. steps of the main entrance, is ov 
hardware store, who had in- pretty five acres called Washi 


make a donation to the city. Park, which forty years ago was 
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cemeteries 
ts present uses 


disused burial 


place ber 


ne Tounta 


ehh here 
primeval forest, earl 
st temples, lords Of thre 
even the bloody red man did 
\ monumental bust of Colonel Robert 
recalls the memory of that patriot 
Washington Park 
une of Cincinnati is linked with the fam 
many notable artist Hiram Powers, 
plor, Was one of the e est and MLOSt Ve 
of the masters of plastie art in America 
ere the vicissitudes of Powers’s earl 
Queen City: they included an essay 
USTNeESS lh Whiiel ven 
is assisted by Mrs. Trol 
Together they Deca 
of a sort of wax-works 
called **The Infer 
| believe Powers 
igures and painted 
for this earthly 
tbode of 
List auth 
a managerial body 


looked after the mone 
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painting and poetry, in 
domains his name will long h 
hence The approving local 
Cineinnatiartists has often beet 
iecomM ! severest eritics of the © 
Kanny \\ right Powers 's Greek Slave “Is ester 
‘neinnath as : ver sculpture has a status 
Mosler’s works, which, if In 
is painted in the seclusion o 
nhnati studio, was bought by 
covernment for the Luxembou 


1) 


The wood-carving st { 


1OS ¢ 


Pittn 


many family and of Mr. Benn 
teresting places to visit L pa 
voirs to both, and at both saw 
awakened my liveliest admit 

has no | theory of the heredity of talent 


preser borne outin the ease of the Ky 


who painted | all of whom, from grandfathe) 

om thie Mississippi Riv children, are clever wood sculpt 

Beard, whose portraits | Laura Fry has had a life-long tra 
ired, were conte WLpaova UtIstic pursuits and some of het 

lath from 1850 to IS40 the most interesting character 
r date a man of many-) of this family of artists, Mr. Hem 
ippeared upon the scene isa native of Bath, England I) 
in Read at that epoch be- | period of his apprenticeship to | 

in Cineimnatiasaseulptor; sion in England, he was engaged 

is field, he threw him- | jundred other carvers, on the new 


momore congenial arms of Parliament, and afterward 
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(roth 





Gilbert 
WV estmuinster 
1! k ry cane 


n IS5] 


month 


houses of 





iteresting 
lit’ qua 


haracter 





nati wood 
[tis amass 
» detail of 
s richness, 
vy. and delica 
xecution, and 
deserves. the 
which all 
holds it 
tever position 
les av take 
to the pro 
of beautiful 
n porcelain, to Cincinnati is as 


le the paim of Initiative en 1a 


Under the presidency of Miss ineat heart 
MeLaughlin, a lady whose name some 

spread honor, the Pottery Club ous witen 
PUPS ies the study of the underglaze = tions in 1 
vr of potters made from the clays of spect to pottery a 1} Witich she has 
o Valley. The beautiful modelling | since carried in . tion Mrs. Nichols 
done by Mrs. C. A. Plimpton has worked, studied, and ex, mented daily in 


found illustration in these pages the Hamilton Road Pott s. availing her 
is Magazine, in May, ISS1. there self of all their resources, and strugeling 
eda verv interesting article on the With the most indon table pertinac 
erowth in Cineinnati of a taste against repeated failures in 
ottery decoration It began mm the after the secrets o Limoges 
f 


inial period with the overelaze fires and unregulated kilns of the potteries 


ne of tea cups for Centennial tea were fatal to progress or success, but Mrs 


es, and proceeding through various) Nichols at least learned the causes 


1) 


of energy and enterprise, arrived at difficulties, t] 


ie technical obstacle 
esent proportions, which are those overcome and in what direc 
{ 


irge, interesting, and very promis- ceed to do it 
dustry. Mrs Maria Longworth Mr. Joseph Lone 


IS, a oranddaughter of Nicholas father, in Septe) 


orth, was a eareful student of all ier the main 
evelopments and discoveries of the the Rookwood 
ition period, making practical ex- on which the additional 


ient herself of everything that seem- since been erected 
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clothing estab 
ure in the 
not to know ( 
and candles is 
self a kn 
thereto, 
housekeeping 
leather indus 
promilne hit pl ict 
\ financial re 
the publish he 
cially in the 
law DOOKS 
ceeded DD 
In the country 
business furnis] 
maker some 
of figures 
production 
co in Hamilton Co 
cinnati) was 2,590.8 
the value « 
aceord hg 
the collect 
nue, was S414.537 6 
of smoking tobac 
were produced 
pounds, with a st 
ment to the Unites 
8256. 268 OS Tl ‘ 
suburban towns of Covine 
port in Kentueky, which have 
Substantiatiy part and parcel 
self sinee thre pe rfect 
» COmInUnICation, are bot 
mderiul iversity of with enormous tobacco factories 
Colonel Sidney D. own, and figure quite as largely 
‘Cincinnati ilton County upon the tax list o 
ternal revenue collector. 
lnnadh m In 1784, eight bags of cotton were 
said: **The | at Live rpool by the port authoritie 
goods made assumption that they must. | 
stimate of many of from the West Indies, as the Unite 


If anything a sur- was incapable of producing so 


quantity In 1879-SO the Unite 


scope of produced 5,761,252 bales of cotton 
tion of C interior cotton market, what city } 
leading fea- es the advantages of Cineinnat 

le city’s great Southern Railway courses 
approached in heart of the cotton-growing land 

matt liq LOrs, vield of a thousand plantations 
colossal; and the gathering of the Cineinnati 
he is, feels it is who buy the king fibre for produc 
lonel Max selling Over three hundred t 


igures can bales are annually received in Cin 
yvood as “‘the queenly Of this great mass only a few the 
yrroduetion Yet who bales are detained there: the bulk is 
| Cincinnati can forget ported to the cotton mills of New 


storied ready-made = land 
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ILL-GATE, CINCINNATI BRIDGE, 


Some of the greatest fortunes in 
nnati have been made in iron 
( ‘olonel Max well sa\ sthe riche Ss 


eiriron-producing district have been * 


‘arce 


uuiched” as yet The iron production how 


ies about the annual figure of 813,000,000 
irticle of food production has reached in « 

r the imposing figure of $27,841,537, of 
1.000 represents the pork part. In the 


spirit of an unbiassed investigator, I visit 


f the largest whiskey distilleries, and also on 


‘OpLlous notes about high wines, vgovernnie 
eeping the hot iron floors, the ice cellars colder tl 

. M1: ] } ; 
ventions for rolling beer kegs upstairs in a 
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ved in the four 


SPU OBS5551 


LOVerhmne 


300,000 The taxes paid o 


vati alone in 


re 87,716,587 
spirits by an 

s. Our productions in th 

venerally distributed throug] 

country, Where they are disting 

While in 

experiments of shipme 

West Indies and South America 


made with satisfactory 


resttits 


pre milict 


connection reference shoul 


I 
ts on ¢ i production OF mait other 
yarn Vv brewers, which agereg 
Study of thie subject of den 
supply reveals the most une xpecter 
r ending For instance, turning to ‘‘the TI 


iwctured, in ond Annual Report of the C 
port of Chamber of Comme ree,” we find 
ivalent of the world of commerce there 


nestimated | thin 


as a ‘‘pea-nut year Noy 


nade here is) the la 


st thing one has ever suspect 


vould make | connection with a pea-nut is its ha 


Cincinnati | vear. The pea-nut vear begins 


136,000,000 glasses. | ber, and, after the manner of v 


i 

other nuts and men, ends a twely 
ould be S10,000,000 In the pea-nut vear of 1879-8 
total production | pea-nut movement into 


rati. ¢ ‘ 2 270 000 


Cinemnat 
bushels One wonders 
all go to, since pea-nut-eating 
versally denounced as 
unwholesome, and 
Yet in view of the coloss 
sumption of two and a q 
millions of bushels ai 
one must infer that a coi 


able percentage of our A 





Von roads 


anced But the 


ids apart 


from 

spanned 

magniheent s ispension bridge, to 
and luxuriantly wooded blutfs, is 


ed in a sudden coup da ilo as beat 


unique The approach to 
v the Hamil and Dayton road 


one favorable to the ippreciation 


nnatis artificial and natural beau 
in the towerine heights to the left 


‘hed that wonderful hill suburb of 


so much has been written, proud 
fton, which refuses to be Incorpo 


Just beneath the wooded 


ton lies the Spring 


the most 


lavton road a taste 


: ‘ 
\ Which Is almost unique 


lence, since, speaking gener 


anh inevitable necessity that 


to modern eities sho ild De 1 


iborhoods of inspeakabl 


true, there is eno ih and to spare 


sort of thing in winter in thie 
ed 


streets of Cincinnati, and even 


C...H.. and road one gets some 


Spo} 


SO? 





sin the ** Over the Rhine 


tres, music halls, bi 

! cs 

vaileries and arinkn 
operation On Sut 


ad 


gavety recalls the Sundays of Pa 
locality may be deseribed as consid 
more German than Germany itself 
beer gardens are nightly thronged 
vhich German families. who, when the 
‘ribing the moves, join with lusty lungs in the st 
set Cincinnati of some stirring folk-sone. 


‘ah CITIES 


During the infaney of Cineinnat 


In question take piace 


hills whieh inelose the town on three 
Vanee of many CLtuizens, were considered valueless On acco 
ng efforts for their sup-. their inaecessibilitv. The adoption ot! 


yamong the Germans. inclined railway system, first used 





i 

parent 

Sah orde 
aha 


mamierimn \\ ( \ { Ta r al composed 


as gl 
oll 


tlorm rece 


lines of lamps radiating aw: breadth 


veh lines mito th tal mount ity, 10r ti 


Lis, Gippuage % I } ot tive composed: and as 


vs. and disappear 1 outer | its obvious 
ss or the profound at 


the Car appro IC1i¢ 


buildings ass 


irself translated to one of 


strongholds of the City \t 





Upon her 


bade Kate 


page 


ng your hawks their 


Roserr Browns 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SSELL HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH 
4 MERRY MONARCH 


ISN¢ 


opened 


Kana lish 


King will be graciously pleased 
Lord Peusse // this ere Mtn G at 
lock 


idea that } 
written on simple hote-paper addressing Majest 


e ho date The Messenger who knees to kiss roval hands w 
handed it in and departed with- duced But fart] 


oa word Russell’s knowledge d 


reading this note Russell was com vas his imagination 
bewildered W ho hie thought. Is He could only co l 1} 
Ling ? Who is Lord Russell 7 \ possible av, and wal patiently 


ved meditation over this could possible » ti of the moment 
no particular h@ht upon it, and at interview 
he was foreed to conelude that he The appomited time 1\ He 
f was taken for Lord John Russell, Waited on by IX mel al vere irre 
famous English statesman whose Russell felt am iny ivy trepidation 
} 


s known over the civilized world this sight, which reminded him of ever 


isa mistake, vet as he complace ntly in his read hg here armed men Cane ! 


t 


ht, not, after all, an unnatural one this way to lead some wretched prisonet 
familiarity with the British aris ott to «¢ yecution Hloweve) he succeeded 
(in the capacity of tailor) he had) in plucking up his courage sufliciently 


ps UNCONSCLOUSLY ac 
ed their lofty sentiments 
caught up their aristo 
ce tone and bearing In 
on he felt that he had 
erthe advantage of Lord 
y His name had, of 
vse, something to do with 
nistake All these thines 
Lcombined to give his cap 
the impression that he 
sa British peer. 
But who was *‘the King 7” 
Queen of Spain would 
the ex-Queen; the last 
¢ of Spain was now the 
King Amadeus; but ‘* the 
y who was he? At 
vth it flashed upon Rus 
that ‘the King” could 
in no other than the cele 
ited personage who claim 
for himself that title, and = aoe 
owas known to the world AN CTU (j! 
Don Carlos. This, then, WANT 
is the illustrious personage 
th whom he was shortly 





1 
eel ie) 


band 


aden 


lressed s il] 


tppea 


\ 


flamed, and 


pitehy 


ct 
St 


I 


folded hl 


! 


>The 


as a table ¢ 


ipes 


ser 


HARPER'S NEW 


His own certainly 
oward inspiring him with 
he brilliant uniform of a 
vith golden epaule ts, gold 
wold heat 


rorgeous hat. resplen 


eold buttons lace. gold 


CO] collar, 


feathers, and rattling clanking sword, 


ed to stimulate him and rouse him 
mood 


by 


herore 
the men to the grand 
Here, 


larce 


led 
had bee at before. 


cathered a 


were 


f men, allarmed, and though ill 
presenti a very impressive 
In 1 the hall 


mn Which a dinner was spread 


ng 


ranes he middle of 


| around a hundred torehes flared and 


al 


Now 


vild seene 


Vast clouds of 


to 


from them 


1 


the 


Was a 


rolled aloft vaulted 


there 
raised 


SINOKE 
At 
Tt} T 


Ol Ullal 


clothed 


o one end raised 
t. and seat there was a 


a military garb and in 


Toward this 


ire 1 


a military cloak 


ire Russell was led 
Was so overawed by the 


Russell 
by the armed men, and, above 
thought of the 
dared not look 


eve, that he 


it his eyes humbly on the floor, 
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ALL TO THEMSELVES.’ 


and in this wav advanced On ren 
the aforesaid figure our Russell fell 
and 


ficure, proceeded to kiss it with mu 


his knees, seizing the hand o 
or, When suddenly a familiar voice 
ed in jis ears, and looking up, he fe 
Lalla Rookh at the discovery of | 
he found that this 


was none other than the ( 


morz, for rova 
sonage 
chief. 
** Rise, me lord,” said the well-kn 
‘“We glad to recay ve 
our r’y'l prisince. Wecud give ye bet 
intertainmint in our r’y'l palace a 
Escurial, only thim thayvesavy rebels 
let But maintain 
here in these sayquesthered mou 


voice are 


us. we Can oul 


an’ begorra we have a throne in 
hearts av a bowld pisintry.” 

By this time Russell had 
feet, and there bowing ove) 
over again, 

ELIS Majesty” rose. 

‘Tm not overfond,” said he, 
av state etiquette, though our anci 
What | 
is a good dinner, an’ a glass av somet 
pipe afther all. 
heard the owld song: 


risen 
stood 
*" me 
were divils av fellers at it. 
an’ 


Warrul, a 
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ik English with the Irish accent: but employed 


to find one wl claimed I the most cert 


r of Spain lightly trolling ;: ish conelusion 
| : 


to a rollicking tune was, to 
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our coort said 
‘Isint constichooted 
juicenints tl 
be Pilbh, all 
ivnish sole 
worruld ld 
he ladies 
a Oh. but it’s meself tl 
dqdanem Do ve dance, hie 
mit there’s nothin’ in life 
© VU He saw roast more’s the pity that I can't 
rot He iVelL KNOWS W hie re erammk ave our Spanish aristoe) 
erous olla podrida, and various we're too far away entirely 
is aromatie col Cin bevorra Uve seen dancin 
ye meat ples, mn that “ud take yer head otf! 


the scent of truttles 
pervading ly, there 
the steam of fat 
two had that 
namely, his 
Russe il i =f t Kt 
“his Majesty.” Is wong afther he ought to be dea 
Tel Yer wish Whoor-000-000 ! 
: wish for \s ‘his Majesty” trolled out t) 
‘too are both sell could not help feeling that it 
iim fellers can cidedly out of accord with his roya 
pers ah fiddlers acter, and ventured even to hint a 


‘re our ** His Majesty” took Russell's hi: 


Biscay They're Upon this tears started into the ro 


an’ there ye have it. ing him, with deep emotion, that 
not dhrinkin’ What ‘Il a true friend, and that he would st 
Here's port from Oporto—pure profit by his friendship 

rvile Saxon compounds; like ‘An oh, ve thafe of the worruld 
sherry from Xeres. Here's tinued **his Majesty,” suddenly cha 
1O Here's cham the conversation, **-ve've played the 
Here’s also whiskey. elief wid thim bonds. Where ha 
lord?) Is it whiskey? hid thim, ve rogue? But niver mind 

Divil a ' | knowed it—begorra I be ayvin wid ye yit. How much a 
the twinkle av yer eye. Thirty thousand pounds! Begor 

rive ve that amount for thim. Ud 


for findin’ that out! sure o 
‘can tell a conjaynial take up thim bonds for the credit a 
monarchy an’ our kingdom.  UIL t 
his Majesty” began to brew what [ll do [ll give ve an ordhe 
toddy Russell, who was an our lord high treasurer for the 
xperienced hand, gazed upon the royal) amount in cash! That’s what U1 d 
proceedings with a critical eye, but found will. Ye navdn't give yerself ann) 
nothing The royal hand was. throuble. Ull give ye the hard 
is experienced as his own. The drink through the lord high treasurer 
that resulted was equal, to say the least me way. Ill do it!” 
anything that had ever touched ** His Majesty” here mixed another ¢ 
and felt like anew of toddy. After a few draughts hi 
n, and all his sor- sumed a more dignified attitude 
shed » tasted for a third ‘*Me lord,” said he, ‘* IT should 
there came over him a feeling ask ye now, quite infarrumally, what t 
ind content, and brotherly love is to prevint a raycognition by you 
mankind ernmint av our claims an’ our rights 
His Majesty had al 
and with every taste the roval mind seem- an’ crown av our ancistors. A 


lew phase mob howlds our capital, but they 


so been tasting, are winnin’ our way back to the tl 


i 


ed to assume al 





fore a mont 
ymnake a 


lord 


not hnd an 


+ 


limake it Bisn 


Irishman though he 


Kranz Joseph 


! von t 


Wol 
Ss onlV US If ve don't 
ve llvoovertotiie Hit 


Wi 


1 } ] 
lreland | KhOW a 


sident Grant 


ad to take comm ina av th 


His name's O'Toole, that’s now 


Carlist a divil av a feller 


camp, an 

He'd swape Ireland from one ind 
(> Ulie Give me O'Toole SUVS 
[ll bate the worruld in arrums SUVS 
Ln? now ll ver 


+¢ vorra | would 


mixed another tumbler 


me lord,” said he 
e fair 
with 


unbierfiul 


these words he swallowed 


While R isse]] did lie 
the fair,’ 


By ‘the fairest a explain 


his Majesty as he proceeded to MIX 


her drink, ‘Ll mane ver daughter 
airless Lady Katie 
My 


correcting him 


ward, “your Majesty said Rus 


\ll the same, me lord, 


said “his Maj 


it was a slip av the tongue It 
‘art that 


somethin’ to 


Listen to me 
tel] 


Spoke 


ye. It's a 


is Majesty” paused for a moment, 
took a fresh drink, then laid down 


rlass, then sighed heavily, and then 


another drink 
Me lord,” 
know, no doubt, that 

Ye don't 


Wwe are a 


said he, in a solemn tone 
we are a bache 
Well, we are 

We've been 


know it? 


bachelor. 


n all around for ages afther a partner 


ry | All the 


es av all the coorts av Murope have 


consort iligible fay 


en solicitin’ our alliance But none av 


IN SPAIN 


Liiitn 


id thidril 


14 
astounded ti 


Say He Lhererlore 


open mou 


Chalica 


poured 


mouth 
That’s 


ty heartily, and 


ple nish the empty 
mie bov it 


me lord, as | 


fora voung g t I Juan 


AN Spain ; COOrSe 


COoorse | 


a chance as 


paused 


stared fixedly 


uttered n 


the High honor Dro} 


posed! 


or the brilliant futu tha | hn 


1a 
bala 


opebn, OF eiIse Ooaday., or 


three combined, had overcome him 


ly and so he sat there staring and silent 


hat ve're 


Majesty 


Sure, | know 


thinkin 


about, said his There's 





MONTHLY 


Vas Clile 


Wwhiell expressed 
ili acceptance 
\t the 


lat in Ene 


same 

the lady 

hat Lis Maj St 
vel hie r 


oOconsult 


XVII 
HIMSELF VERY 
AND \} 
KOMY 


MUCH 
TERWARD 
MYSTERY 


} > 
departure ol Rus 


ted to an intervie 


ard Of SIX ( 


Here 


i there Was 
All along the walls 


oo 
men wm ‘ange Wild 


t 


rose the vy iulted rool, 


’ , 
the mould of aves 


end there hung a canopy 


orgeous banner of Castile 


ure in the uniform 


Harry drew 


the Carlist 


and as 


Ih him 


moment a shout rang 


fell 
stonv pavement, 


** Viva 


indred_ rities 


hone cry 


Rey 


Harry's 


witl Spanish had 
the 
vddressed him in that language 


What, however 


Harry at le 


ready been made known to chiet, 


Oo nov 


the amazement of 


irning the astounding fact that 


t laimed to be no less a 


ian Don 


ie chief « person 


himself, and assumed 


LPLOS 


MAGAZINE 


airs and claimed thi 


In addition to this 


laimed such honors, his 


bestowed them with re: 


enthusiasm That this could be 


else than a pretense, that this 


could really be the eourtly a) 


Bourbon, seemed to Harry an 


surdity:; and in addition to t] 


seriptions Which he had heard 6 


Don Carlos did not at all aecord 


Yet, if 


What 


‘ance of this Miah 


false one, 1ts very a 
the possible peril that surr 
for if their captor was so 

ng and unserupulous a villain 
could they have of escape 


Speaking, then, in this way 
he were Don Carlos, and assun 
same time the manner and style o 
he Carlist chief said much about 
row at being foreed to detain. thi 
also expatiated upon the diffieu 
own position. Finally, he informe: 
ry that a tax had been imposed on 
eigners to help pay the expenses 
war 

To this Harry listened attentir 
Was not surprised to find that 


W het 


other 


expected a money payment 


called it a tax or any 


amounted to the same thine, and 
a ransom for their lives Tf ic 

party were thus held as prisoners 
the 
thing else 


list cluef was nothing 


act amounted, ot ecourss 


SOT, 
than brigandage, and 

better that 
and \gainst being seized and ji 
prisoner on such terms Harry coul 
+} 


otfered no end of 


with 


arguments, of 


together protests, objectiot 
but he had far too clear a 


He kney 


arguments in 


threats: 
think of such a thing. 
uselessness of mere 
this, 


behind, and therefore he sought t 


like where he had nothing sti 


out just what his position was. So 
of all, he asked what might be the a 
of his own ransom, 

The answer to this question almost 


his breath away. To his amazement 


horror, the ransom named for him 
less a sum than ten thousand pounds 


“Will ‘vour Majesty’ 


Harry, with great obsequious 


pardon 
said 
and giving to his captor the royal hi 
‘will ‘your Ma 
pardon me if [ assure ‘your Majesty 


which he claimed 


the amount of nV ransom is SO enor 





CASTLE IN 


x Maje STt\ 
Harry the 
these were 
tv thousand 4 
thousand The 
‘ich “his Majesty 
sounded Strang 
tritle COM pare 
hout making efel sleep of 
POO 1TLO' 


thousand pounds é ire sl ptt ll morn 


Vaiestw’ that Russell has 2 } DV a Verv si 


irt of that in all the world As he 


hay 


s Majestv” looked ineredulous. and that there 


t ll 


rrv that ** Lord Russell” had him- something 


Ss own Weal é hundred his ear 


d. and that of hit \ : fiftv what is more 


ment he was 
s Harry's heart quaked 
fear of Katie. Now he beg 


; . } 
up and as me around 


beams streamed thro igh the 
arly the danger that dows into the room, and fell in 
tussell, he thought, had bee l- O 


t " ] 11? + } 
Heht upon ie stony tloor 


i some foolish evascon idle mild and MIeCLION 
and had let out the secret f é le; ine the rest 


i POOH 
ine He wondered why hi] ‘uPrity And here, across those sti 
otf on so small a sum hrough those mooi 
t he might not have 


} 
scerned 


vy. he asked again about this rliding \ lv along 
miftirmed what he had heard, j 


ould not help making a remark long dusky drapery 


ie strange injustice of « ting ten completely over 
d from him and only one tl amazement and 


m Ashby This at onee wi: sight that 


“hs Majesty,” who, howey Without mo 
not to lessen the ransom of Har him Then 
raise that of Ashby >; floor 


Harry about the we slo 


I don't know,” said Harry, who 

it it would not he Ip himself to have ward the place 
Ss ransom raised * All [do know vision But 
which [ assure ‘your Majesty’ is” ble; the fi 
that to me a ransom of ten thou appeared 

pounds is an impossible sum, and bust, he 


SIM ply death 
His Majesty” smiled, assenting at 
me to the statement that non 
vas equivalent to death 
In that ease,” said Harry 
favor? 
Lis MI wjesty” STAC 
should like,” said Harry, ° 
There’s nothing In 1 ‘ Pression 
bout except some ¢igars _ He 
His Majesty” interrupted with a wave The 
e royal hand, and granted his request 


‘this Harry was informed that one 
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the fire-place, but noth 
ve the stony surtace 
had the same MASSIVE € 
His attention Was arrest 
already mentioned wl 


t 


ibove the other f 


PPOn 
At first 
hough thev mich 


vas on the lookout 
secret doors 
uv in the Udolpho 
disclose secret passages or | 
hers He therefore tried en 
Various Ways, but found 
ke fixed and nmmovable 
But how, as he stood trvit 
most stone, with his tore] 
thie a] ire of the helt shone 
sides of the chimney and dis 
very opening which Russ 
discovered At first he thor 


] a. 
might be a side flue, or a vent 


a contrivance to help the dra 
immediately after, the thought 
upon him that the mvsteriou 
might be concealed here 

In an instant he began to ¢ 
ip the stones, full of eager exe 
On reachine the top he fo 
amazement that he was ina dee 
Which ran into the wall several 


was high enough for him to st 


Into this he peered eagerly, t] 


that he niueht discover his mvs 
visitant, but he saw nothing 

he thus stood gazing into the hi 
sharpest serutiny, he saw so 
white lying on the floor only a fe 
from him He stooped forwar 
picked it up It was a parcel 


ip in stiff paper, about twelv 
tOng, SIX wide, and one inh 
It was evidently a collection « 
ments of some sort Kull of we 
this strange discovery, Harry no 
got all about the mysterious 
tion, and thought no more a 
strangeness of the place where 
was only eager to learn the co 
he package, and to investigate 
vithout being seen. Although 
not believe that any eve could be 
mack again) him in that dark recess, yet he 
its mo- afraid, nevertheless, that some spy 


li- be lurking near—some one like h 


been « 

at that visitant—and therefore he descende 

from his view more to the room, where he felt 
floor, but found Here, after going all around, and px 


d the back and the out of every window, and looking 





ti doo?! 


TnoOvDserVed 


Nalbilhiing 


Tore 


ts consisted of 
euments, all 


rin SIZe (one o 


It was in 
flourishing si@natures am 
One glanes 


vhat it was It w: 
pahish Governine 
o isand pounds Ky) 
he end of thi 
the bottom: was 
upons for semi-annual interest on 
rate of interest bein 
d consequently each coupe 
pounds 


Wponh I il 


il ivht how 
1a Hastily hie e doeu 
and found them to be thirty in num 

e amount represented was there 
indet no choice in the ma 
This was Katie's money, of As Harry looked along this } 
| 1 bec 1) he Came 


rtv thousand pounds LHe 


17 
all ASS 


Li¢ had heard Russel tou proyecting stone 


l« } 


if about luis pe PSO}, as ile had said See med as 
if Hehad = insome way 


to make Harry lis contidant as to so peculiar 


He had found out that could only 


‘ ae 
d been afraid of losing 


tentions 


omehow, and had hidden there the 


Is package It was all Katie's, and 
w by a strange chance fallen into 


hands Itstrueck Harry as at once 
range and ve ry pleasant that all 
s fortune should thus be placed in 


he had thus become its 


He remembered all that Ashby l wellad ipted for 


e and that 


ill 
“‘ , 1] 
ad about Russell's designs to obtain and upon this fe 


s money for himselt and although prevent thie Poss 


Ashby, still hecesSSAPY 


thre 


ad not altogether believe a 


uught that the money was all 


rom be ing out of Russel S POSSESSIOTL 
vas not altogether tworthy 
this 


1e himise If would Ly | i in 


mnd guard it with his heart’s-blood 
ength he onee more folded ip thre 
and then, as he held th package In 


1 hipor 


nds, there arose the great and 
] IN WHICH 

testion What Was to do Wi ; ; 
SOn Was of 


ry t about on h 


, N 
thought of He had al 


a 


and had no se HAR 


been examined ones 


he would not be examined the pac ca 


th: 


This made it necessary to find some 1 \ 
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any one venturing here, he had his 
Phere was that mysterious visit 


did that mean? It was a femal: 
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in; young, too, light, active. Who 
It must have been 


wom 


| was of caution; and yet, in spite of this, 
d it have been ? 


the torch would have to be retained, or 


ne one familiar with the eastle. 
felt convinced that this figure was no 


sible. 


He | else any farther progress would be impos 


To crawl along in the dark might 


narition, that it was some living person, | be safer, but it would effect nothing, and 


at she had come down through this very 
assageway, and had entered his room, 
and touched him and whispered to him. 
o much was clear. 


way. He was resolved to explore it as far 


But who was this visitor? 
Was she friend 
? What did she expect, or why 
had she spoken so gently and roused him 
so quietly? If a friend, why had she fled 
so hurriedly, without asign or word? The 
more he thought it over, the more he felt 
convineed that his visitor had made a mis 
that she had come expecting to find 
one else, and had been startled at 
the discovery of her mistake. Perhaps 
Mrs. Russell had bribed one of the Carlist 
women to carry a message to her husband. | 
That seemed the most natural way of ac- | 
counting for it. 

It was evident to Harry that this pas 
sageway was known and was used, that 


a 
or foe? 


she come 


tole 
LAKE , 


some 


he was at the mercy of his captor, and 
that Russell had made a great blunder in 
But 
why had his visitor failed to discover the 


hiding his package in such a place. 


¢ Perhaps because she came in 
the dark. That would account for it. 
She could not have seen it; she passed by | 


pac Kage 


it thus both while coming and going. 

Nevertheless, whether this passage was 
known and used by others or not, Harry 
could not help feeling that its discovery 
was a great thing for him. 
might lead out of the castle. That meant 
escape, liberty, life! Itmeant more. Once 
outside, he felt that he could obtain help 
from some quarter. He would then come 
back with a foree which would be suffi- 
client to capture the castle and free his 
fr or, if he could not gather a large 
force, he might find at least a small band | 
of men with whom he could steal in | 
through this secret passage, and effect the | 
rescue of his friends in that way. And 
by “his friends’ he meant Katie. She 
least could be rescued, and the best way 
would be to rescue her at the outset by 
carrying her off with him. Such were 
Harry's hopes and intentions. 

In entering now upon this exploration 
Harry felt the great necessity that there 

VoL. LXVII.—No. 398.—18 


Perhaps it | 


ends: 


al 


he could only ho 
would 
not, he must 
| could not be in any greater peril than he 
And now before him lay this passage- | had already been in. 
he had everything to 
as possible, so as to unfold the mystery. | lose. 


woman! | caution which he 


sound might pass throu 
as these. 
earried them und 


started on his adventurous way. 


| seemed to pass through the 


pe that 


observe d. 


his torch-light 


not be Dangerous or 


retain it; and, besides, 


he 


By this bold move 
vain and nothing to 
There was, however, one other pre 


at 
\V 


ould have to take, and 


If a foe, why had } that was to make as litt!e noise as possible. 


His heavy boots would never do, as the 
oh even such walls 
Removing these, therefore, he 
er one arm, and holding 
the torch in his unoccupied hand, he ad 
vanced along the passage. 

The stones were cold to his feet as he 
Slowly, 
cautiously, stealtl moved along. 
The passage was about six feet 1 


and two feet 


ily, he 
n height 
stone 


wide, with massive 


walls on either side. By its direction it 
at 
where 
Along 


this Harry moved noiselessly and watch 


wall one 
end of the great hall, pass the place 


the stairway ascended from below. 


fully, and at length came toa place where 
at right 
just as it had done at the entrance. 


angie 
[ p 
this he walked, and after a few paces per 


S 


the passageway turned 


In an instant 
he understood what this was. 


ceived an abyss before him. 
It was an 
other chimney similar t his 
which the had 
started; and here too, doubtless, there was 


» the one in 


room, from passageway 
a room like his own. 

He now extinguished the torch, which, 
together with the boots, he put down on 
the floor, and then, lying flat down, he 
thrust his head over the opening and tried 
what There 
faint light, the light of moonbeams, which 
streamed in here and fell upon the 
He re 
down his hand, and could feel that here 
In fact, 
there were two rooms connected by 


to see was below. was a 
floor, 
just as in his own room. ached 
too there were stepping-stones. 
this 
passageway, and in all probability 
were exactly similar. But who we 
The had been 
one side of the great hall, the women to 
the other. Were the Were 


they by themselves?) And was Katie here? 


they 


re in 


this room? men taken to 


women here 


| Would it be possible for him to go down 


so as to try to communicate with any of 
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v hazardous. Adis 


It was certain! 


covery would ruinall. It would be better 


them ? 


t oat 


to wait, at any rate to watch here for a 


while, and listen 

As he watched he 
better, for ] 
to the dim light 


could see somewhat 


is eyes grew more accustomed 
He could make out the 
stepping-stones, and the chimney floor, and 
the floor of the room for about one-third 
of the distance from the chimney. 
lay there and watched and listened, there 
came to his ears, throuch the deep still 
rht 


as of sleepers, together with an ocea 


ness of ni the sound of regular breath 
Ine’, 
n a troubled 
Who? 
attendants? 
and 


n uncontrol 


sional sigh, as of some one 1 
They wereallasleep, then! 
the 
not rather his own friends 
At this thought a 
lesire seized him to venture down 

He might get ne 
himself. He could 
and then, if 
1e venture / 


dre ium 
The 
or W 


Katie? 


Carlists, or women 


as il 


lable « 
for himself. ay 
for 

take one look, 


Dared } 


and see 
enough to s 


} 
teh 
a mateh 


retre 


strike 
mistaken 
He dared 
And for 
For the 
communicating with Katie. 


The fact is, 


*AL. 
area | a 
What 


chance, not of escape, but of 


as any one may see, Harry 
was getting in avery bad way about Katie. 


Else should he 


about seeing her, and run such a risk, and 


vhy make such a point 
the chance of his personal safe 


And what 
for 


make even 


tv a secondary consideration ? 
did 


hat Katie ¢ 


ror ¢ 


Whi 


ire 


it indeed ? 


These very questions had occurred to 
v himself, but they had 
all been promptly answered by 
v way that 
or he | 


f that he was a poor lone 


the mind of Han 


one at 


young man in ¢ 
was quite satisfactory to himself. 
said to himsel 
man; an unfortunate captive in a dun 
the hands of a merciless foe; un 
of death: wit] 
and that he 
it craved, yearned, hunger 


An 


gyeon; in 
lap rt 
aer sent 


to live 


ves, pine ] for 


nee 


ed, and thirsted for sweet sympathy. 
it 


rive hi 


seemed to him as though no one 
th: for which 


pined so well 


m it sympathy 


as Katie. 


was coin’ down to her on 


errand for 
and perhaps of communicating with her. 


7 
Siow 


be gan to venture down, looking behine 
at 


nent 


every movement, and at 
waiting and listening. 
however, except the 


him 
move 
sound ar 


se, 


As he | 


him ? 


1 only a week 
wanted sympathy, 


could 
he 
And therefore he 
his desperate 


the sole purpose of seeing her, | 

y, cautiously, and stealthily Harry 

every 
No | 
low 


breathing, which was as regular as 
At length he stood upon the ston 
of the fire-place. 

Here he stood and looked into the , 
By this time his eyes were so accust 
to the moonlight that he could see , 
with wonderful distinetness. He , 
see three beds, upon which were re 
three figures, all apparently buri 
Like himself, all these had 
compelled to lie down in their « 


sleep. 


might be afforded by their own 
and wraps. 

Harry stole forward, his heart }y 
painfully. 
him lay a figure that seemed fan 


The moonbeamis shone full upon her. 


shawl with a large stripe was draw 
It was Katie’s shawl. 

Harry came nearer. 

He could see her! 
Katie! 

There was no mistake about it. 


her. 


It was—yes 


He 


Katie, and she was sound asleep. 


Upon the rude couch 1 


| with only such additional coveri; 


I t 


little hand seemed suspended in the 
For a few moments he stood, then he s: 


upon his knees, and gazed in sile 
on that 
Her breathing was soft and low 
audible. He bent his head down to 
Katie stirred. 
** H-s-s-s-s-sh!” whispered Harry 


o 
pa4 


ture sweet and beautifu 


At this Katie stopped breathing 
moment, and then she whispered, vi 


softly, 

‘* Who are you?” 

‘* Harry,” said the other. 
a word.” 


Saying this, he reached out his hand a 
This was intended merely 


took hers. 


s¢ 


She drew a lone breat 


soothe her and to re-assure her, for 


that she might be startled. 


‘*T knew you would come to me.” 
Katie, in a rapid and joyous whisp 


‘‘and here you are 


|ed at her as she slept—her head thro 
back, and one arm upraised, so tha 


** Don't spe 


you dear, good bo 


( 


S 


At this Harry’s heart beat with a rapture 


that was positive pain. 
‘IT had to come. I 
away,” he whispered. 


could 


with me,”’ whispered Katie, 
seems so awfully natural. 
others see you ?” 
‘* H-s-s-s-s-sh !’ 
all sound asleep.” 
Katie now raised herself up 


> said Harry. 


} 


not 


‘*T was just dreaming that you 
‘and 
But won't t) 


] 
K 


it 


‘They’ 


on her el 


re 
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Harry remained kneeling on 
hink it’s so love ly, "she said. ‘It’s 
fully nice, and jolly, and all that 
mysterious old eastle: and here, lo 
hold! you come popping in upon | in my dre: 
like a romance.” you one bi 
s-s-sh! you mustn't speak.” |} “‘Are you afraid?” 
it’s so awfully nice, you know, I | trembling voice 
ak, and, besides, we're only whis ‘Afraid? Oh ne 
and all that, you know. 
‘Wel I whisper lower, and closer.” ‘But shouldn't you 
tie held he anh ad closer to Harry and out of this?” 
pate se two, for purely precautionary ‘Get away 
poses, carried on their conversation | ‘Yes, if I could ; 
it position. Their hea 
at they touched; and their whis ‘But how can we go? 
re very soft and low. But all ‘Well, I don’t know just yet I only 
s was necessary ; for if they had not | know the 


a were so 


| 
I 


way from my room here, and 
these precautions they might have | back again; but I may find out some 
kened up old Mrs. Russell, and then, as | thing.” 
tter of course, there would have been ‘But that won't do any good. Don't 
misehief to pay. you re ally know any way out 
There’s too much moonlight here,” ‘** Not vet, but J hope to findone; I dare 
Harry. Come over inside the old | say I shall before long.” 
place, and we'll be in the dark.” Oh, how delici 
hn, that will be so nice!” said Katie. 


’ ° } } 
OuUS,. how pe riectly ade 


lie ious tl lat would be! 


I do wish th at you 
l she at once got up and stole away to | only could. It would be quite too awfully 
deep, dark fire-place, where both of | nice, you know.” 


KhHOWw. I promi se you 


m were wrapped in impenetrable gloom “Tl let you | 
| 


is well that they did so, for at that ‘*But then,” said Katie, ‘‘ you'll be g 


ent something waked Mrs. Russell, | ing off yours¢ 

illed out, hind.” 
Katie!” ‘* Leave you!” said Harry, indign 
Well, auntie?” said Katie, from the | ‘‘never!” 


pi 1s of the f rit ery ‘* Wouldn't you really?” asked Katie, in 


[ thought I heard a noise.” a tone of de] 


‘Ohno, auntie; you’ve been dreaming,” | ‘‘ Never,” said Harry. ‘‘I wouldn't stiz 
uid Katie, in a tone of sweet \aponpeany. a step without you. Id 
Go to sles ‘p again, poor dear.” loner with you than 
And auntie sank back into ‘the land of | you.” 


eams. After a little judicious waiting Katie 


ef 11 
ik and leaving poor m 


drew a long breat 
were able to resume their interrupt ‘* Well,” said she, ‘I t 
ed conversation. be a truc 


h. 
hink 
» friend.” 

‘How, in the name of wonder,” said ‘*T'd rather be here with you,” p 
gee 


Katie, ‘did you ever, ever manage to get | Harry, ‘than anywhere in the wor 
; 


! | out you.” 
Harry bent down, and in a low, very | ‘‘If only your passagew: 
faint whisper told her all about it, | the building, wouldn't it be nice 
lling upon every little detail, and not} Katie. ‘‘ Why, we might pop o 
‘getting to mention how he had longed | and away we would go, and no o 
to see her, and had risked everything for | the wiser.” 
And Katie kept interrupting him in ‘* And where would you 
essantly with soft cooing whispers of | you?” 
yvmpathy, which were exceedingly sweet “Where? Oh, anywher 
and precious. | ; 


‘But where in particular ?” 


(And Katie proceeded to tell that she **Oh, I don’t care. I like ner very 
had been dreaming—and wasn’t it funny? | well; or London, but it’s too ra 


—about him; that she thought he had got | and fe 


there, 
) pore”? 
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Should you like Barcelona 7?” 
Harry 
‘I dare though I've never 
But I don't 


about, 


inquired 
tenderly. 
say, been 
there I’m 


be en mix 


half know what 
and I think I’ve 
ams with real life 


talking 


ing up my dre 


and you 
a dream that it 
and I’m 
I'm 


come so into the middle of 
mtinuation of it; 
t that 
pinching myself, too, all the tu 
hurts, so that I think I must | 
But, all the same, your al 
yo l Say ' 


Nt +? 
wean 1 


seems like a « 
hot a dream. 


, and it 


, 1 
sure bu this 7s 


ll tl ne 
ve awake. 
ly mean what 
Why, I can't ] 
sandth part of what I really 


you believe it 


say one thou 
on't 
: sa 
, when you see me here ? 
But I don’t see youat all,” 


Harry looke d at her for a moment, and 


+ 

A 

mean. | 

said Katie. 
then said, abruptly, 

‘*Keep your shawl around you, poor 

ittle girl; I’m afraid 


and 
tender solicitude he proceeded to 


vou ll get cold,” 


her shawl tighter around her slender 
l- 


rure This Was & WOrK 


which require d 
Not 


for some time. 


no little time and skill. a word was 


This was of 


spoken 


I 
course W 


how 
iser on their part than whispering, 
for whispers are sometimes dangerous, and 
may lea 


l to discovery : But Harry seem- 


ibled about Katie’s health, and was 


i 


ed tr 


never satisfied about that shawl. 


You are so very kind!” said Katie at 


last 
t's 

1,” said Harry. 

it for you. 


fond 
‘*T love 


I should like 


because ‘m SO of 


1 
snaw to arrange 
to take it back 
with me.” 

** Should you really ?” 

‘Above all things—except one.” 

‘What 2?” 

‘Why, of 
5 | ) - 
pack Wit 

** Wel 
shawl’ 


ot 


course, I should rather take 
ie What's inside the 


l shawl.” 
. 


hi 
l 


sure ‘what's inside 
would like very much to get away 
out this prison ; and so, sir, when you 
But 
won't Mr. Russell wake and miss you?” 

‘*Mr. Russell?) Why, he isn’t with me 
any longer.” 

‘* Isn't he?” 

‘No 


away, 


find a way, you must let her know. 


I'm all alone. They took 
and I suppose he’s alone too.” 
‘*Oh dear! I hope I sha’n’t be 
alone.’ 

tet 
here.” 

"Why asked Katie, who knew per- 
fectly well, but liked to hear it stated in 


} 
} 


plain words. 


ope, if you are, you may be 


the | 


the | 


‘*Why—because I could com: 
you all the time then, instead of 
till they're all asleep.” 


Wa 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHICH DOLORES 
REMINISCENCES 


IN 


INDULGES 
OF THE PA 
hs Han 
listened was Mrs. Russell, who awak 
the following morning burdened wit 
D 
Katie was 


pt rhap at 


IN §S 
ST. 
THE sleeper to whose slg 


memories of unpleasant dreams. 
was bright and cheerful. 
gay and as sunny as ever 
more so, 

‘I don’t understand how it is,” s 
Mrs. Russell, ‘‘ that you two ean keep 
your spirits so in this ogre’s castli Vn 
certain that something dreadful's 
to happen.” 

‘*Oh, auntie, you shouldn't be 
looking on the dark side of things.” 

‘*T should like to know what othe 


n 


there is to look on except the dark 
For my part, I think it best always to 
pare for the worst; for then when it « 
isn’t so utterly overwhelmed.” 

**'Yes,”’ Katie, ‘but suppos 
doesn’tcome? Why, then, don’t y 
auntie, you will have had all your 
for nothing.” 

‘** Oh, it’s all very well for one lik 
You are like a kitten, and turn everyt 
to mirth and play.” 

‘“ Well, here is our dear, darlin 


le ores,” 


one 


said 


said Katie, who by this tin 
become great friends with the dark- 
Spanish beauty. ‘‘ Look at her! 
doesn’t mope.” 

‘Oh no, I doesn’t what you ce 
mopes,” said Dolores, in her pretty bro! 
English. 


‘But you're a prisoner as much as | 


‘*T see no causa to mopes.” 


but thees is a land that I hay 


h, si 


la quaintance with: I know thees land 
| thees part.” 


him | 
| child.” 


left | 


| tello. 


‘‘ Have you ever been here before ?” 
‘““Si—yes. I lif here once when 


‘Oh, you lived here!” said Kat 
‘“Well, now, do you know, I call that 
awfully funny.” 

‘*My padre—he lif here in thees cas 
I lif here one time—one anno—on 
year, in thees castello.” 

‘* What! here in this castle ?” 
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he had 
to cultivate— 
the sheep 
the sheep. 
she} 
thees cast 


Yes, here. The padre 
cs of the merino sheeps 
them in the pasturas 
twenty thousand 
had thousand men 
he lif here 


e flocks. 


» feed 

ten 
yherds 
in 


And 


domest ie S, 


alla the times. 
and the 


‘here. and it seems to me 


flocks me and 
all did 


like homes.” 
But that must have been long ago?” 


idre 


we 


Oh, long, long ago. 
shild; 

vent to Cuba.” 
! What! 
Jh, many, 


Vere ISS 


I was vara leet] 
and it was long ago. Then the 
‘uba have you been there ?” 
many years.” 
the Atlantic — far 


aw 


ay in 


far ay 


rising toa plaintive note; 


way, ’ said Dolores, her sweet 
‘faraway 
And 
e the padre had a plantation, and was 

but the insurrection it did | 


Was killed.” 


‘uba—oh, many, many years! 


yreak out, 


d he 
Dolores stopped and wiped her eye 
Katie looked at her, and her own eyes 
lowed with tears of tender sympathy. 
how sad!” ‘T had no 


. 

O* 
{ 

1 


she said. 


Dolores drew a long breath. 
Yes, he died, the vood, tender padre ; 
| madre and me be left all—all—all 
alone—in the cruele world. And 
bel came, and the soldiers, and oh, 
they did fight! And the slaves they 
all run away—all—all—all 
the trees and fruits all destroy; 
houses all burn up in one gran’ con 
gration; and it wi kind, 
Ameri did help us to fly, or we 


aw 


ay; 
and 


is one good 
ican that 


ver, never would be able to lif. 


\ 
} 
t 


po we 


vi 
did come back to our patria poor, and we 
ul to lif poor in Valencia. I told you J 
lifing in Valencia when I left that 
place to come on thees travel.” 

‘I suppose,” said Katie, ‘‘ since 
lived in this castle once, 
all about it 2” 

‘Oh yes, all—all about it 
“And you must have been all 
in every direction ?” 

‘Oh yes, all over it—all—all over it— 
iousand—thousand times, and in 
parts and spots.” 

‘It’s such a strange old castle,” 

Katie, 


how 


you 
you must know 


over 


+ 


every 


contin- 
who was very anxious to find 
out 
went, and whether she knew 
about the secret passage—‘ 


it’s such a 


crand | 


ello to see 


But he was away among 


it | 


far the knowledge of Dolores | 
anything | 


| Strange aa castle 
reads of in the old romances.” 
‘Yes, oh, vari 
“like the lal 
old, old charming 
tello of the Cid: 
and into the turret 
the top, past the batt 


yp down 


it’s like those that one 
Dolores: 
of the 
like the eas 


the 


i 1] 
Wikiix 


t, vara,” said 


Gothie 


| 
} 


feu castellos 
romances; 
and you go up towers 


s, and you over 
lementa, 
into 


and dream, 


and you spy, 
the courts: 
and dream. 

leetl child, I did 
but wander about, 


and dream, and 


Spy, spy dec and 


And 


use 


you dream, 
when | 
to do nothing 
dream, 
not 


Was @ Vara 


else and 
get lost, and could 

Oh, I could tell 
you of a tho usand hings. I could talk 
all the day that bright, bright 
when my padre was like a noble; 


find my way back. 


of time 


so rich 


, 58 le” 
1e was, and living in his gran’ lo. 


sastel 
‘And did you really 
and did really get 


Katie, who 


asa about SO¢ 
you asked 


‘idea 


, cCager 


SO ¢ 


he 


lost 


sll fallawi , 

Was Stlil following up 
‘such as where ad lde« 
] 4s 


ly, 


, HOW ae she 


where would you get lost ?” 
‘Oh, every whe re,’ 
jall over. For 


into gallerias 


said Dolores, ‘‘ and 


, 1 1 
there are halls that open 


; and gallerias that open into 


rooms; and rooms into closets, and these 


ier halls; a 


ands 


into ot] nd grand apartments of 
states: 
the 


ticos 


heise hediselhaissl ers ; 


upper 
an d do \ 


and there 


] 


are rooms for and 


be 


the outer servit 


wuests 


domes 


) 
n low them are rooms 


for : and far, far down, 
far down under-ground, there 
fearful, fearf 


r-r-rats! 


res 
aredungeons 
il places, with darkness and 
and that is all that you do find 
when you come to about hd 
i steil 
you been all throug 


trying to lead Do 


move 
wonderf ivelloso e: 
‘And 
Katie, 


vaults?” asked 


lores on farther. 


“Yes,” 


11 41 
all the vault 


said Dolores 1—through 


9 
al 


Ss, every le one; and there 
was an ancient servitor who showed me 
all the mysteria—an ancient, 


erable man he was—and he 
all t 


ancient, ven 


. 
showed 
secrets, t 1] 


as tl 
lost no 


the i Was a 
ind so I did 
did to 
and lonely 


and do 


to me 1ees room; 


| known 
lt 


and 
through dark 
up to the t 
till al 


7 ) 
old castello 


yeCcOMe more, we 


use 
wander together 
nd 


| the vaults, 
} 


vn to 
beautifu 


17) 
me ilke 


Ways, a irrets, 
l this beautiful, 
to 


Was known my 


| own room.” 
While 


orew 


Dolores talked in this strain she 


more and more Se ae and 
: inl 


rf multiplicity of 
1 4 . 
help out her meaning. 


made use of a graceful 
And 


ier eyes glowed bright and her expressive 
} yes gl I I 
features showed wonderful feeling, 


gestures to 


W 


hile 





her motions and her looks were full of 
l [t was a bright and joyous 


‘ned to her memory, and the 


could not be entertained 
By that 
] 


all carried away; 


emotion. emotion she 


and as Katie 
and 


er glowing face her dark 


all her eloquent ges 
that she had 


half so beautiful. 


Ves and 

tures, } never 
But 

r with curiosity to tind out 
| 


} x ] 
Wotores extend 


thought 
Sel) : 

Katie was dying 
how f » knowledge o 
ed, and 


F 
so at last, taking her cue from Do 


words, said: 


lore ss own she 
What dark 
That 
‘ec secret passages 
On, I do so love 


secret 


‘Dark and lonely ways! 


and lonely ways, dear Dolores? 
sounds as though there a 
through this old castle. 
a place with vaults and 
And 
you been in them e' 
light vate 


swept over Katie's 


are there any here, dear? and have 
er?” 
gl of Dolores Ss 


was a sudden, 


Like e ance 


] 
I 
¢ 
I 


ace; it 
l 


swift glance, and one full of subtle ques 
it all, and 


too, at onee, that whatever Do 


tioning and caution. Katie saw 


pe received 
lores might know, she would not tell it in 


that 
question 


fashion in answer to a point-blank 
As for Dolores, her swift glance 
{ 


passed, and she went on with hardly any 


change in her tone: 

‘Oh ye he dark and lonely ways, 
far, far below—in the vaults and through 
the wide, wide walls. For they run every 
where, so that in the ancient times of wars 
the warriors could pass from tower to 
tower 

Katie saw that Dolores was on her guard 
and was ev: 
she concluded that 
all about 


Harry’s room. 


knew the secret passageway to 
The visitor to him must 
But 
She 


have been Dolores, and no other. 


why? This she could not answer. 
determined, howé 
first, to 


watch; 


ver, upon two things 
keep her own e open and 
idly, to tell Harry all 


about it the next time she saw him. 


yes 


and secon 


> 
CHAPTER XX. 
MAJESTY” EXH THE 
ROYAL BOSOM, AND MRS. 
DAZZLED BY A 


IN WHICH 
EMOTIONS OF A 
RUSSELL IS 


PROSPECT. 


* HIS BITS 


On the following morning there was 
excitement in Mrs. Russell’s room. 


‘his was caused by one of the female at- 


great 
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' 
passages! 


ling her question, from which | 


the little Spanish maid | 


| meek 


BRILLIANT | 


tendants, who had come wit 
nouncement that they were to be | 
in a short time by a visit from ‘ 
esty the King.” 

‘The 
as soon as Dolores had translat 
“What King?) Who is he ?” 

“The King!” said Dolores. ‘Fe , 


only be one 


King!” exclaimed Mrs. R 


one single person—Do, 

King Charles.” 

* King!” eried Mrs. Russell, ‘‘ an 
here! Oh dear! what shall |] 
And my dresses! and my jewels! 
toilet articles! 
W ill become of poor me!” 

**Oh, auntie, it is useless to think 
that,” said Katie. ‘‘ You are a prisone: 
and no one knows that so well as 
‘Kine,’ as he calls himself.” 

Mrs. Russell, however, felt different 
and continued her lamentations until 
Majesty” Great 
their surprise at finding this exalted 
sonage to be no other than their Car 
chief; but they felt still greater surp 
when ‘‘his Majesty” began to address 
them in English, with an accent 
though foreign, was still familiar. 

‘We have called, ladies,” 


los 
ing 


aha ] 


Oh, what ever, ever. ev 


himself appeared. 


said he, 1 
magnificent bow, ‘‘to wish yez all a ¢ 


| marrunin’, an’ to ax afther yer healths 


The ladies murmured some reply w] 
was not very intelligible, in which, ho 
ever, the words ‘‘ your Majesty” occur 
quite frequently. 

‘* His Majesty” now seated himself 


| the only seat in the room, namel: 
| oaken bench, and then, with a wave of his 


royal hand, said: 
‘ Be sated, ladies, be sated. Let's waive 
all farrums an’ cirimonies, an’ howld coi 


versation like frinds. Be sated, we beg 


| it’s our r’y’l will, so it is.” 


The looked at one another 
embarrassment. There 
thing for them to sit on except the roug 
couches where they had slept; and final! 


ladies 


was 1 


| as there was nothing else to be done, they 
| sat there, Mrs. Russell being nearest 


‘his Majesty,” while Katie and Dolores 


| sat farther away, side by side, holding one 


another’s hands, and looking very meek 


| and demure indeed. 


‘*On sich occasions as these,” said ‘* his 
Majesty,” ‘‘ we love to dhrop all coort cir 
imonial, an’ lave behind all our body 
gyards, an’ nobles, an’ barr’ns, an’ cham 


| berlains, an’ thim fellers, an’ come in to 


have a chat like a private gintleman.”’ 





gus 
a languishing tone, ‘‘ how very, 
niece it must be!” 
is that, bedad; that’s thrue for ye,” 
his Majesty.” 
t's the proud man this day at findin’ 


An’ sure it’s meself 


zecan puta thrue inte rpretation on 
Majesty.” 
sire,” sighed Mrs. Russell, whose 
ll in shy embarrassment before the 
o caze of ** his Majesty. ; 
Act resumed ** his Majesty,” “ that 


ed like thrayson to our r’y’l person 


s 


infortunately compilled us to detain 
but we hope it ‘ll be all right, an’ that 
be all well thraited. We thrust we'll 


ible to come to terrums av a satisfactory 


uracter. 
4 murmur followed from Mrs. Russell. 
ee 


\ifairs av statp,” continued ‘his Maj 


doesn’t allow us to give full an’ 
play to that jaynial timpiramint that’s 
an’ layding fayture. It’s war 

i Ww, SO it is, an’ our r’y’l moind’s 
vot to be harsh, oystayre, an’ onbinding. 


1k 


War 


) rayjuice thim to obejience by farrce ay 


wid our raybellious subjicts compils 
wrums 

An’ n’ 
d ‘*‘ his Majesty,” after a brief pause, 


now, madame a ladies,” con 


I hope yez won't feel alarrumed at what 
going to say nixt. Ye see, our Prime 
nisther has conveyed to our r’y'l ear 


charges against your worthy husband av 
a thraysonable nature.” 
My husband!” exclaimed Mrs. 
ll. ‘‘ What! my John? Oh!” 
ose” Majesty.” “I’m 
vld that he’s been passing himself off 
as Lord John Russell, the Prime Minis 
ther av England, an’ as the spicial ambas 
sador exthraardinary from our r’y’l cous 
the Quane av England, to invistigate 
ie state av affairs in Spain, wid an’ 
As such 


Rus 


said ‘his 


+ 
if 


o1 to 
raycognition av our ry | claims. 
we've honored him wid an’ aujence, an’ 
communicated to him siviral state saycrits 
>a highly important nature. At that 
tolme he wint an’ he tuk onjew advantage 
avy our confidince to desayve our r'y’] 
moind. Upon the discovery av this of 
finse I felt the kaynist sorrow—not for 
lim, ladies, but for you; an’ it’s for your 
sakes that I now come here to assure yez 
my tinder sympathy, an’ to ax about 
Is he Lord John Russell ?” 


ay 


ay 


the facts. 


Mrs. Russell had at first felt ready to | 


faint at this woful disclosure, but she felt 
the eye of majesty resting on her, and she 
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hat assured her 
, ] 


cond 


saw sometl re 
she atterw: 


that 
Queen 


ence 
how 
felt when Ahasuerus 


Katie, in 


she erstand exactly 
Est} 
held out h 
‘“ Ah, sire 1 replied 
Most Gracious Majesty! 
lord, I ] 
‘Sure to glory that 

| 

leman, he is. iver 


it 


praytind 


ecould une 


( 


Oh, vour 
He isn’t quite a 
sire, it's true, but he’s a gentleman 


Ss thrue, Sa Ll‘ hi 


Majesty KhOW It? neself 
He's 


ae 
ineh av him: 


, 
does, y 
madame 


Brit } 
a& Dritish 


ay 

what made hi 

vobleman se 
“Oh, your Re 


mt 
} 


Russell, in deep di 


Mrs. 


al Majesty!” said 
stress 
fair one,” 


‘his Majesty 
() 


‘Spake On, an’ beaucheous 
illantry 
ill, 
Power 

( 


said 


‘Spake on ir r'y'l bosom’s So it 


forth 
or 
} 


Sit ) 


Is, aV tindirist sintimints 
‘yl 


ver 


our r ear. ‘ome 


“om \ here at 


Saying this ‘his Majesty” moved over 
the there. 
as he placed himself on 


to one end of bench and sat 
| ‘tu 
tl 
, 
8] 


Tnfortunately, 
ie extreme end, the bench tilted up, and 


is royal person went down. Katie, who 


- aly very volatile 
Was alLWays Very Voilatlli 


» tittered a idibly, 
But “his Maj 

The fact 

and bore it all 

He 


mon 


and Dolores did the same 
took no otfense. is, he 


esty” 
laughed himself, magnanl 


picked 
per 


mously —in_ fact, royally. 
himself up as nimbly as ae 
son could have done. 

‘ Be tl 


King loses his ¢ 


ie powers!” said he, ‘‘whin the 
ty, it’s toime for ivery- 
But 


jool, come an’ sit by our ry’ 


ravi 
along, 


tell 


come 


body else to lose his. 
an’ 


side 
| us the story 
Mrs. Russell had turned quite pale at the 
royal fall, and paler yet at the sound of 
Katie's but these words re 
her. They seemed iow that she, un 
worthy and humble, was singled out in a 


auch, assured 


to sl 


] 
i 
i 


special manner to be the mark of royal fa 
vor. And why Was it on her own 
count, for rr 
chose to consider that it was on her own 
At the renewed request of 
which was so kind, so tender, 


ac 


or some other ason? She 


account ‘his 
Majesty,” 
and at the same time so flattering, she 
could no longer resist, but with fluttering 
heart, shy timidity, and girlish embarraas 
ment she went over to ‘‘ his Majesty,” and 

| seated herself on the bench by his side. 
The manner of Mrs. Russell, which had 
all the airs and graces of a village co 
quette, together with the bashfulness of a 
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schoo] n 
but especially Katie, a very rich and won 
drous thing. She always knew that Mrs. 
Russell was a gushing, sentimental crea 
ture, but had never 
deeply affected. 


before seen her so 


But on this oeeasion the 
rood lady felt as though she was receiving 


the homage of the King, and might be ex 


cused if she had all the sensations of a 


court beauty. 


Mrs. Russell now, at ‘‘ his Majesty’s” 


renewed request, began to explain the po- | 


sition of her husband. He was a tailor, 


it is true, but not by any means a common 
tailor. 


] 


with the aristocracy. He was very emi 


nent in his profession. He had an army 
of cutters and stitchers under him. He 
was not a tailor, but a Merchant Tailor, 
and, moreover, he was a member of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Association, and a man 
of enormous wealth. 

to glory,” ejaculated “his Maj 
as Mrs. Russell paused for breath, 
‘*T knowed it was just that. It makes all 
the differ in the worruld whether a man’s 
only a tailor wid a small ‘t,’ or a 
chant Tailor wid capital letters.” 


sure 


ent v.”? 


‘*“We keep our own carriage,” contin 
ued Mrs. Russell, bridling and tossing her 
head, ** 
and crest—the Russell arms, you know, 
the same as the Duke of Bedford.” 
‘’Dade!” said ‘his Majesty,” “so ye 


have the Russell arrums! I’m acquaint- 


ed with his Grace the Juke av Bedford. | 


I seen him in Paris. 


ay me 


He's a conniction 


too must be a conniction in a distant way, 
being a mimber ay the house av Russell.” 
! Oh yes 


**Oh, sire! may it please your 
Gracious Majesty 


yes, I dare say I am. 
Oh yes.” 
come at the royal condescension. 
‘**Sure,” continued ‘‘ his Majesty,” ‘‘ we 
r’y'l personages always acknowledge our 
cousins. You're a cousin av mine, a dis- 
tant it’s thrue, but degrays don't 
count wid us. 
cousin.” 
ae 
‘*T niver knowed that ye were a cousin 
befoor,” said ‘‘his Majesty,” ‘‘or else I'd 
saluted ye in our r’y’l fashion, just as our 
cousin Quane Victoria did when she ac- 
knowledged the Imperor Napoleon. It’s 
our way to acknowledge relationship wid 
the ryl kiss. We call it the 
State. Allow me, cousin.” 


one, 


Wanst a cousin, always a 


sire.”’ 


Kiss av 


iiss, seemed to Katie and Dolores, | 


In fact, he associated exclusively 


Mer- | 


and we have our own coat of arms | 


| rogatives, an’ ayven his being our « 


| blissed 


Mrs. Russell was quite over- | 





And before the astounded Mrs. RP 
understood his intention, ‘‘his 
put his arm round her waist 
her a sounding smack 


and 
, Which se 
Katie like the report of a pistol 


This was altogether too much f 
Katie. She had almost lost eon: 
herself several times already, but } 


was impossible to maintain it any 
}and she went off into a wild burs 


laughter. It proved contagious oY, 
caught it, and clung to Katie. bur 
face against her, and half hiding it} 
her. 

‘*His Majesty” dropped his “ e 


| though he had been shot, and 1 


round, regarded the two young ladies 
some minutes in silence, while Mrs. Rus 
sat rigid with horror at this sho 
reverence. But in the royal ey 
rested on Katie, there was a merry t 
until at length the contagion seiz: 
‘his Majesty” himself, and he too 
forth into peals of laughter. After 
even Mrs. Russell joined in, and so it | 
pened that ‘‘his Majesty” and thi 
ladies enjoyed quite a pleasant season 
** His Majesty” at length recovered f; 


tl 


| his laughing fit, and drew himsel! 


though preparing for business. 

‘*Ve see,” said he, ‘‘ Misther Russe] 
committed an offinse against our r’v'] pra 
doesn’t help him, so it doesn’t, for ye s 
it’s a toime av danger—the habeas cor 
is suspinded, thrial by jury’s done 


| there’s only martial law, an’, b 
. ‘ | if 
own in a distant way, an’ so you | 


there’s a coort-martial in session at 
moment in the room overhead 

““Oh, sire,” exclaimed Mrs. Russell 
clasping her hands, ‘‘they’re not sitti: 
on my poor John ey 

‘*Sure an’ it’s just him, an’ divil a war 
else, so it is; an’ it ’ud be meself that ‘ud 
be proud to git him off if I cud, but I can’t 
for law is law, and there ye have it; and 
though we are King, yet ayven we haven't 
anny power over the law. Fiat justitia 
ruat celum. I've got no more conthro! 
over the law than over the weather. But 
we've got something, an’ that is a heart 
that milts at the soight av beauty in dis 
thress.” 

‘Oh ane,” 
him!” 

‘‘His Majesty” took her hand, pressed 
it, and held it in his. 

‘* Dearest cousin,” said he, ‘‘ ye ax im 
possibilities. Law is an’ must be shu 


said Mrs. Russell, ‘spar 
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Even now the coort is deciding. 
nanny evint, even the worst, ye have 
din us—constant, tinder, an’ thrue; 
ny evint, no matther what, moind ye, 
mt forgit. Niver! ! ll be] 
ie to me word. Permit us to laymint 
we had not met ve befoor the late 
s. befoor John Russell obtained this 
Nay, dhrop not that beaucheous 
Let the r’y’] eye gaze on 
charrums. Our r’y’l joy is to bask 
sun ourselves in the light av loveliness 


niver 


fair one. 


eauty. 
[he strain in which ‘‘his Majesty” 
ike was certainly high-flown and per 
s extravagant, yet his intention was to 
press tenderness and sympathy, and to 
rs. Russell it seemed like a declaration 
le to her, and expressive of much more. 
felt shocked, it is true, at the word 
applied to her unfortunate husband 
his Majesty,” yet the words which 
ywed were not without a certain con 
iwion. 
“Oh, that it were possible,” continued 
iis Majesty,” ‘‘for some of us in this 
Oh, that 
me one here would allow us to hope! 
her think av all that we could do for 
She should be the sharer av our 
Her lovely brow should 


ym to be more to one another! 


tan’ throne. 


eraced by the crown av Spain an’ the 
es. She should be surrounded by the 


age av the chivalry av Spain. She 
ould fill the most dazzlin’ position in all 
worruld. She should be the eynosure 
yl majistic beauty. She should have 
lth, an’ honors, an’ titles, an’ dignities, 

’ jools, an’ gims, all powered pell-mell 

to her lap; an’ all the power, glory, 

ight, majisty, an’ dominion ay the im 

vrial Spanish monarchy should be wid 

1 the grasp av her little hand. What say 
me fair one ?” 

All this florid harangue was uttered for 
the benefit of Katie, and as he spoke ‘‘ his 
Majesty” kept his eyes fixed on her, hoping 
that she would respond by some glance or 
sign. Yet all the time that he was speak 
ing he was unfortunately holding the hand 
of Mrs. Russell, who very naturally took 

\| this proposal to herself. ‘* His Majes 
ty’s’” language had already seemed to con 
vey the information that her husband had 
passed away from earth, and was now the 
‘late’ John Russell; and much as she 
might mourn over the fate of one so dear, 

till it could not be but that the devotion 
of one like ‘‘his Majesty” should touch 


garbs. 
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these last 


seemed 


her sensitive heart So when 


and brought what 


app sal, 


words came, (oO 


her like a direct she was deeply 
moved. 

‘What say ye, me fair one ?” 
“his Majesty,” h greater 
trying to catch Katie's eve 
Mrs. Russell's eyes 


repeated 
wit earnestness 


were modestly bent 
downward on t} 
royal hand. 
‘Oh, sire!’ she murmured. ‘Oh 
Royal Majesty! 


ever 


ie floor. She clung to the 
your 
I am thine 
I can not refuse!” 


vours for 


And flinging her arms about him, her 


: 
head sank upon his shoulder. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AND TALBOT BEGIN TO 
WELL ACQUAINTED 


IN WHICH 


GROW 


BROOKE 


VERY 


BROOKE'S heart sank within him as, fol 


Talbot, 


St 
He knew perfectl 


lowed by he once entered t] 
old mill. well that his 


position was one of peril, and doubly so 


more 


from the part which he had been play Ing 
| ] 


merec1liess Soi 


The jeering laugh of these 
diers kept ringing in his ears; the sneers 
of Lopez and his bitter taunts could not b 
His disguise was no longer of 
Talbot: 


seemed 


forgotten. 


any value either to himself or to 
his true character, when declared, 
even worse in the eyes of these men than 

To them a 


Carlist was far from being so bad as a 


his assumed one had been. 


newspaper correspondent; for while the 
other was a 
secret foe, a traitor, and a spy. Moreover, 
in addition to this, there was the fact that 
he was an American, which, instead of dis 


one Was an open ene my, the 


arming their rage, had only intensified it. 
These men called themselves Republicans, 
but they were Spaniards also 
iards hate Americans. 


and Span 
They can not for 
give the great republic for its overshad 
owing power, which menaces them in the 
New World, and for the mighty attrac 
tion which it exercises upon disaffected 
Cubans. 

Great though his own danger might 
be, it was not, however, for himself that 
Brooke feared. It wasfor Talbot. Trust 
ing herself implicitly to his care and guid 
ance, she had assumed this attire. Among 
the Carlists it would have been the best of 
protections and the safest of disguises 
Among Republicans it was the worst of 
For many of the Spanish Repub- 
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of French communistic 
were ready to wage war 

sts and ecclesiasts of all forms 
W hat could save Talbot from 
1urderous hands? It was too late 


for her to go back. She must remain 


to reveal herself in her true 


at Ce 
1h) 


ter would be to rush on to certain 


As 


osed to 


tion a priest, however, she 
sne 
e all perils; and to Brooke there 
t one ray of hope for her safety. 
ent back to the loft, and here 
remained in silence for some time. 


Inevitable danger ; 


h Brooke spoke. 


Brooke.” 
>me your hand.” 
slender hand of Talbot stole into 
vas as cold as ice. 


* said 


» |. 
Bre OK, 


in a tremulous 
her hand in a firm grasp. 
1], Brooke.” 

‘“Do you understand the danger we are 
me?” 

‘Yes, 

‘*Do you forgive me for my share in 
bringing you into it ?” 

** Brooke,” said Talbot, reproachfully, 
‘‘such a question is ungenerous. I 


brooke, 


am 
If 
been alone, without such a fatal 
ubus as me, you might easily have es 
caped; or rather you would never have 
Oh, I know—I know 
only too well, that you have thrown away 
your life—or, rather, risked it—to 
me,” 


nly cause of your present danger. 


vou had 


fallen into danger. 


save 


As Talbot ended, her voice died away 
in searce audible tones, which were full of 
indescribable pathos. 

Brooke gave a short laugh, as usual. 
‘Pooh!’ said he. ‘' Tut, tut! stuff and 
Talbot, the fact is, [ve been a 
I've got you into a fix, and 
you're the sufferer. Now I'm quite ready 
to die, as I deserve, for getting you into 
danger; but the mischief of it is, what's 

o become of you? I swear to you, 
Talbot, this is now my only fear.” 

‘ Brooke,” Talbot, in mournful 
tones, ‘‘every word of yours is a repr ach 
to me. 
base I ha 
fice 
reci 
] 


VAC 


nonsense! 
| 


piocKhMeada 


roina t 
going t 


said 


ve been in allowing you to sacri 


yourself for me. 
ill the past few hours! if we were only 


k again in the tower, I would never let 


you go with me; I would make my jour- | 


ee ee ;. 99 
hey aione, aha— 


You force me to remember how | 


Oh, if I could only | 





‘**T think,” interrupted Brooke. 
shall have to shut up. 
make a bargain. 
itif youdon't. Is it a bargain ¢ 

‘*T suppose so.” 


Come, now 
Ill say no more 


ALM 


There was silence now for a short +), 
after which Brooke said, 
‘Talbot, lad, you don’t object 
to my holding your hand ?” 
‘*Object, Brooke? Certainly not.” 
‘*It seems to have the effect 
Brooke, ‘‘of soothing me, and of mak 
my self-reproach less keen.” 
‘“When you hold my hand, Bro 
said Talbot, in a low voice, whose ¢) 
showed unusual feeling, ‘‘I feel str 


and all my weakness leaves me. An 


ao 


| like best of all what you said to me about 


my not being a girl. I love to hay: 
call me ‘ Talbot,’ for it sounds as thous 
you have confidence in poor me; but 
of all I love to hear you say ‘ Talbot 
for it seems as though you look on nx 
your equal. Your tone is that of a bra 
man addressing his comrade, and the vy 
sound of your voice seems to drive all 1 
fear away.” 

‘*Good boy!” said Brooke, in a 
husky voice. After which he clear 
throat violently, but said nothing furth 
for a while. 

‘* You see, Talbot, lad,” said he at 
‘‘it is this: I have 
get rid of, and I’ve 
left the tower. 


a feeling that I ea 
had it ever sin 
The feeling is this 
you are my younger brother. You d 
understand. Ill tell you about him 

‘Your younger brother!” said Talbot 
a low voice, soft and unutterably sweet 
Then a little sigh followed, and she added 
‘** And that I will try to be to you, Brooke, 
until this danger is over. But you mus 
bear with me, and not be angry if I tum 
out sometimes to be a coward.”’ 

‘*A coward ?” said Brooke. ‘Come, 
like that. Why, Talbot, boy though y 
are, there is enough stuff in you to fit out 
half adozen men. You're a Talbot, to be 
gin with; and in addition to that you are 
that sort of a person that you would let 
yourself be torn in pieces for the sake of 
a comrade.” 

‘‘T’m glad you 
Talbot, gently. 

“T was going 
younger 


think that of me,” said 
to tell you about my 
brother,” said Brooke. ‘‘ We 
were in Cuba together, where the fighting 
was—just such a country as this—and | 
was trying to work my way along between 





o Matanzas 
Ne ither side 


It was a war of say 


vo forces so as to get t 


langer was frightful. 
ny quarter. 
und my chief anxiety was for poor 
But you never saw any one pluck 


: he was—as cool, as calm, as fear 
; though he was ina parlor. So we 
ror W ek ig 


( 
] 
hat 


s Brooke paused. 


Ss 


And w became of him 2” asked Tal 


] 
} 
i 
> 
) 


We escaped,” said he, ‘‘and reached 
died 


su see, Talbot, since you have joined 


ras, but there—the poor boy 
my memory goes back to those Cuban 
s; and whenever I say to you, ‘Talbot, 
t seems as though I am speaking to 
dear lost Otto. And here let me say, 
ot, that if I ever seem familiar, you 
not think it want of respect; think 
er that Iam mistaking you for Otto, 
“t,”? 
say 


Do not that,’ said Talbot ‘J 
id prefer to have you think of me as 
to, and even call me ‘ Otto.” 

No, Talbot, boy; you have your own 
me, and by that I will eall you.” 

In our family,” said Talbot, ‘* there is 
meter which is an heirloom. 
ht from the East during t 

s by an ancestor. 
ninded and taken prisoner by a Saracen 
Hayreddin. This Saracen 
ted him with chivalrous generosity, 


} 


o he Cru 


name d 


la warm friendship sprang up between 

They exchanged arms, the Saracen 
cing Talbot’s sword, while Talbot took 
Hayreddin set Tal- 
Afterward he himself was taken 


favreddin’s cimeter. 


ree. 


risoner, and Talbot was fortunate enough | 


to procure his freedom. The cimeter is 
very one which my ancestor brought 
k from the Holy Land.” 
You and I,” 
“will be Talbot and Hayreddin. 
‘ou ave the Christian knight, and I am 
eheathen. It’sa pity we can't 
sae: 
Yes, we can't very well do that.” 
‘We can exchange something, at any 
said Brooke. ‘* You have 
priest's dress; let me have something 
yours by way of exchange.” 
But what can I give?” said Talbot. 
Anything, from a needle to a needle 
It would be better if portable—an old 
bbon, a portable pincushion, a boot-lace.” 
‘*T have something,” said Talbot, sud- 
denly, “if you will take it, Brooke; but 
perhaps you will think it only a bother.” 


ite, comrade,” 


In. 


It was | 


While there he was | 
' T should feel 


said Brooke, in a cheery 


exchange 
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‘*No, Tall 
arms, and comrade 
t , hal 


you can § e shal 


mine { 
t] 1 | rarded 


la pe 


r 
other than a comrade’s pledge.” 
Talbot withdrew her hand, which Brooke 
had been holding all th 
‘* Here 
will do better than a \ thi 
‘* What is it?” as 
not see in the gloom w 
offered. 
‘A ring,” said 
had sunk to a whisper. 
’ Bi 


your ring, Talbot 


Is time 


is somethin 


Talbot, in 
Brooke. 
pat 
finger with your own hands, com 
I swear t lier’s we 
shall never leave 
death.” 
Talbot made no reply, but put the rin 
which she had detached from her ow 


repeated 


Then 


ring,” 


oO vou bv a sole 


ger, upon the little finger of 
hand. 

Not 
there was now a 
fin lly } 


** Talbot,” said he, ‘* don’t you think you 


word wa said by eithe and 


] 


long 


a S 


Yr, 
silence, which Vas 
yoke h by Brooke. 
can sleep a littl 

*Pilitry:” 

re Do. Lf you eco ld only sl epa little 
very elad indeed. ? 

al ig | try,” said Talbot 
must not suppose that [am awake.’ 


again, ‘‘ and you 
Talbot now drew off fora little distance, 
while Brooke remained as before 
left to his own mec All was 
within, and outside the sounds gradually 
lessened, until at length heard 
no more. Slowly the time passed, and to 
Brooke it had never 
long. Not a sound escaped from Talbot. 
Was she asleep # 
‘Talbot, lad!” 
voice. 


i Well. Brooke.” was 


s the 


I and was 
°17 
litations. still 


they were 


. 1 
life seemed So 


in his 1 


said Brooke, in a low 


rentie 


g reply. 
**Have you been asleep ?” 

** Oh—well—a little.” 

‘* No, Talbot,” 


not been asleep. 


l hav e 


ou 


said Brooke, ‘‘ yo 

And you say that 5 
were merely to make it pleasant for 
You are full of anguish, Talbot, but 
keep up a cheerful tone so as not to 
to my burdens. You see I 
Talbot, and understand you thoroug! 


me, 

vou 

know it 

so there need not be any further dissimu 

lation.”’ 
3rooke,” said Talbot, 

ish from anxiety, and fanciful. 


self. 


fever- 
Be your- 
Sing one of your droll songs. Talk 


"’ you are 
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nonsense. 
strain, you will make me break down ut- | 
terly.” 

At this Brooke drew a long breath. 
‘* Morgive me, Talbot,” he said. ‘‘I real- 
ly don't has come over me. 
If I were alone I could sleep as sound as | 
a top, but anxiety about another is a dif- | 
ferent thing. Still, you are right, and I | 
mean to turn the conversation to some | 


know what 


other subject 
Very well. 


this ? 


A song, did you say ? | 
By-the bye, did you ever hear | 


“*Oh, Jenny Jones was a lovely gal, 
And worked a mangle; 
She fell in love with a fine young lad 
Who played on the triangle.’ ” 


her mother 


Brooke hummed this, and then stopped. 

‘T never heard it before,” said Talbot. | 
“Sing the rest. are yourself 
Whatever you feel, Brooke, don’t 
speak of it, but laugh and jest, and sing 


scraps of old songs ie 


Now you 


again, 


“Tsing no- | 
thing more, and I'll say nothing more.” 


‘“*T won't,” said Brooke. 


Talbot made no reply. 
3rook 
said not 


silent as he. 


e was true to his resolution, and 
Talbot was as 
Each had thoughts which 
Neither spoke, but 
each knew perfectly well that the other | 
was wide-awake, and full of care. 
Thus the night passed away, with its | 
long, long hours. It seemed intermina- | 
ble: but at length it came to an end, as | 
all nights must, howeverlong. The dawn 
and the two could see each other. | 
Each sat propped up against the wall. 
Neither one spoke for a long time, until | 
it was broad day, when Brooke, who had 
been watching Talbot's face until it grew 
fully revealed, broke the silence with a | 
slicht cough. Talbot turned and smiled. 
said Brooke. ‘‘We 
seem to be having quite a spell of weath- 
er. 


another word. 


were all-engrossing. 


came, 


‘Good-morning,” 


Quite a fine view from these win- | 
dows. You haven't been out yet, I sup- | 
pose 

‘*Not yet,” said Talbot. 

‘‘ Well,” said Brooke, ‘‘ we must take a 
walk after breakfast. 
“Oh, if I was the owner of London town, 
I'd buy my love a scarlet gown— 
A gown of scarlet bombazine, 


And away we'd travel to Gretna Green.’ ” 





ever been there ?” asked 
to assume Brooke's own 


‘*Have you 
Talbot, trying 
careless tone. 


‘*Yes, Talbot; of course have. Every 


If you go on in this mournful | American makes a pilgrimage there w) 


| falter, Talbot, or I 


W fie 


he visits England. As the poet says 


‘T have been there, and still would g 
Tis like a little heaven below,’ 


Talbot!” 

Brooke’s voice changed. 

‘““Well, Brooke.” 

‘*Can you be sure of yourself this day 
Can you stand it ?” 

‘Yes, Brooke.” 

‘* Are you sure ?” 

“Yes, Brooke.” 

‘‘For my sake, don't let me see yoy 

shall break dow 

Alone I could let myself be tortured { 


l 


| . 
| death by Comanches, and I'd sing 
| death-song as bravely as Mullins Bryan 


but mark this, Talbot: if you break dow 
if you even falter, I’m a lost, ruined 
dishonored man. Will 


you remen 


| that, Talbot 2” 


As he spoke these words Brooke's voi 
had a thrill in it that Talbot had neyer 


| heard before. 


oe 


said she, ‘‘I will be 
Rather than show any weakness |] 
die.” 
“That's very good,” 
** Your hand on it, Talbot.” 
She held out her hand. 


Brooke,” 


00 


said Bi 


He pressed it 


| with a convulsive grasp. 


‘You will not forget ?”’ 
gerly. 


he ask d, ea 


“Tecan not forget,” she answered, si: 


| ply. 


‘Good lad!” said Brooke. He dropped 

hand, and at once resumed his car 
manner. ‘And now,” 
can continue our music : 


her 
less said he, ‘'v 

‘For there the historic blacksmith stands’ 
Gretna Green, you know— 


‘And hammers away at the marriage bands 


| Only he don’t do so now, you know, for 


he’s dead and gone, and they’ve got new 
marriage laws.” 

Not long after this a man came up with 
a flask of wine and some rolls.  Brook« 
took them from him and brought them 
OVEP. 

‘**Talbot,” sdid he, ‘‘ you don’t want to 


| eat; in fact, at this moment you hate food 


But while I am with you I’m your master, 
and I now command you to eat. More 
over, let me add that it is necessary to eat, 


| or else you may grow faint; and then, 


when there comes a chance of escape, you 
won't be able to walk, and I shall have 
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carry you—don't you see? 
't you eat, just for the sake of saving 
from unnecessary fatigue 7” 
[ will eat if you will,” said Talbot. 
Eat!” exclaimed Brooke. ‘* What! I 
Oh, well, I don’t mind. 


La 


Hi 


it. Talbot did the same, and thus both 


ed themselves to eat, and each did this } 


the sake of the other. 


ey said nothing while thus forcing | 
The thought that was | 


lves to eat. 


t to each was enough to occupy the 


and it was one which could not be | 
Brooke saw death await- | 


In words. 
himself, and, worse than that, he saw 


jot, alone, friendless, despairing, in the | 


ls of remorseless fiends. 
other hand, saw death awaiting Brooke, 
never could shake off the torturing 
cht that his death was owing to her, 
that he was virtually dying for her. 
| it not been for her he might still have 
And it seemed to her to be a 
vy hard and bitter thing that such a man 


n safe. 


iis should have to die in such a way, | 


Ah! | 


that she should be the cause. 
ecame very hard for her to keep her 
to maintain her coolness, and to 


romise 


force back those tears and those cries that | 
ere ready to burst forth beyond control. | 


Yet such was this girl’s high nature that 
she could crush down her weak woman's 
heart, and turn toward Brooke a face in 
which there was not a trace of emotion, 
and speak in a voice without a tremor. 
Soon a man appeared once more, thrust- 
ing his head up into the loft, and in a stern 
voice he ordered them to come down. 
Brooke rose. 
er 


OT 


He walked toward the ladder, dron- 


ing out, in a nasal whine, to a most ex- | 


traordinary tune, the following words: 
“Come on, you tarnal Mingo ; 
I'll make you walk your chalks. 
D’ye think I care, by jingo! 
For all yer tomahawks ? 
I’m more of salamander, 
And less of mortal man: 
You can not shake my dander— 
I'm a rale American.” 
At the opening he paused, and looked 
back at Talbot’s pale face. 
‘Did you ever hear the death-song of 
Mullins Bryan ?” he asked. 
‘**No,” said Talbot. 
‘H’m! I suppose not,” said Brooke. 
He then went down, and Talbot followed. 


And now | 


For that | 
tter, 'd just as soon eat a pair of boots 


broke off a fragment of bread and | 


Talbot, on | 
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| CHAPTER XXII. 
TALBOT 
FERED, 


} 
HOW 


HAS 
AND 


LIFE AND 
HOW SHE 


FREEDOM 
DECLINES 


oF 
THE 


} 
| 
} 
| 


OUTSIDE, Lopez was seated upon a stone 
which stood close by the foundation wall 
lof the mill,and near him were about a 

The of the 
band were at a distance, and were all vari 


ur 
dozen of his followers. rest 


Some were lolling on the 


others were lying dow: 


ously oceupied. 
| grass, smoking ; 
as though trying to sleep; others were 
squatting on their haunches in groups, 
talking and gesticulating; others 
wandering away in different directions. 
All this was taken in at a glance by 
Brooke, as he came out, followed by Tal 
bot, after which he turned and faced Lo 
pez. The latter regarded him with sharp 
scrutiny for some time, after which he 
looked in the same way at Talbot. T 


were 


he 
gaze was returned by Talbot calmly, qui 
etly, and unshrinkingly, without boldness, 
and yet withoutshyness. Itwasas though 
she wished to read the true character of 
this man, so as to see what hope there 
might be. 

‘** Your name!” said Lopez to Brooke, in 
a tone of command. 

‘* Raleigh Brooke,” said he. 

**Sefior Brooke,” said Lopez, ** you must 
be aware that the accounts which you gave 


| of yourself last night were very contra- 
| dictory. 


Even at the best you are, ac 


| cording to your own statement, a news 
| paper correspondent, which in our eyes 18 
| the same as a spy. 


But, more than this, 


| you confess yourself to be an American, 


which makes it still worse. And so,sefor, 


| you see that you are in an awkward posi- 


He did not look at Tal- | 


tion. Butthisis not all. There is some- 
thing more that I must ask. You speak 
of having come on in trains—that were 
stopped. Were you not on that train 
which was stopped by the Carlists 7” 

‘*No,” said Brooke, firmly, and without 
a moment's hesitation. 

That was false, of course; but Brooke 
had already identified himself with Tal- 
bot for her sake, and had told a story to 
which he was now forced to adhere. It 
would have been far better if he had told 
the truth at the outset, but it was too late 
| now. So he answered “ No.” 

} ‘One of our men came on by the train 
|in which you say you came,” continued 
| Lopez, ‘‘and has no recollection of you.” 

| ‘* Very possible,” said Brooke, coolly; 
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‘‘and I don't suppose [I have any recollec 


tion of 


who come ant 
America 


it 


him. People can’t remember all 


] ro in railway 
where all the carriages are in 


is divided 


in 
one here, where each car 
into coaches, how can one know anything 


in the train that was stopped 


yassengers 2” 


ts, 


‘said Lopez. 
id vou see me there 2?” asked Brooke. 
‘No,” said Lopez; ‘‘but there was a 


. 
asked Brooke, 


Y 


I 


‘Was that the priest ?” 

pointing to Talbot. 
‘* No,” said Lopez 

priest 


spe 


“ 


at all. This 


“not 
‘tacles: he was a totally different man 
from your friend.” 

Lopez now paused and reflected for a 
few moments. 
said he at length, ‘‘Tll give 
I'm not cruel; I hate blood 
ibout shooting pris- 
We all 


on you as a spy, but I'll give you a 


‘Come,”’ 
1a ¢ | 
- and I don’t care : 
oners even when they’re spies. 
look 
chance to save yourself, 
frank] It is this: 
oe | came 
was stopped by the Carlists. 


ance. 


Vo! 


shed 


Ve 


myself on in that train that 
‘e was a party of English ladies 
and gentlemen. <All of the passengers, 
myself included, were robbed; but, mark 
1, While the 


in safety, these English 


train thet 


vo natives were permitted to 


FO aWay ladies, 
mind you, as well as gentlemen 
tained by the Carlists. Now, of course, 
these so-called Carlists are merely brig- 


ands, or else they would not have cap 


were de- 


tured and robbed a party of inoffensive | 


travel and still less would they have 
detained them as prisoners. They are 
brigands, then, and of course they in 
tend to exact a ransom from their pris- 
of if the ransom 
not paid they will shoot every one of 


1 
lers 


oners, and course 
them 

‘Well, after I had escaped from their 
clutches I communicated at once with the 
military authorities, and reported the cap- 
ture of They immediate- 
ly ordered me to take a detachment of 
men and set off in pursuit. This is our 
present errand. You now know all; and 
if you are a true man you will at once 


these travellers. 


not only sympathize with our present un- 
dertaking, but you will lend us all the aid 
in your power; you will tell us all you 
know; you will be as frank with me as I 
have been with you, and help us to save 


trains, even | 


that I refer to had a beard, and wore | 


[ll tell you all | 


In that same 


is | 
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ies from a fats 


| these unfortunate lad 
than death.” 

‘Sefor Captain,” said Brooke, with, 
hesitating for one instant, ‘I tha) 
for your frankness, but it is of no pos 
value to me. I have come from 4 
ent direction, and can not be of th 
est assistance in this matter,” 

“Oh, very well,” said Lopez, « 

‘As I said before, I am merciful, a) 

shooting prisoners in cold blood 

}mark this: if it is necessary | 

| hesitate. I will allow you thi 

| think over what I have said. And, 
what about this priest ?” 

** He is an English priest,” said Bi 
calmly, ‘Sand can not understand $ 
ish.” , 
‘*Very well, you shall act as inter 

In the first place, his name and ; 
dence YY 

‘Sydney Talbot,” said Brooke, ‘ 
don,” 

‘What are you doing in this count) 
asked Lopez directly of Talbot. 

‘*T came on a visit to Barcelona, 
Talbot in reply, as Brooke translate 
question, 

‘For what purpose ?” 

**On a visit to friends.” 

‘What friends ?” 

‘‘ English people.” 

“* Name ?” 

** Rivers,” said Talbot, calmly, and ¥ 
out a moment's hesitation. All this 
|news to Brooke, who had never lear 
her private history or the secret ot 
journey to Spain. 

‘*You do not know the language ? 
can not have been long in Spain / 

‘*No—only a week.” 

*‘ A very short visit,” said Lopez. 
you come so far only to remain a weel 

‘No,” said Talbot, ‘‘I expected to 
much longer.” 

‘Why did you not stay ?” 

‘**Because I found on my arrival that 
the family had left Barcelona.” 

‘Where did they go ?” 

**T have no idea.” 

‘Were they not expecting you ?” 

‘“‘T supposed that they were expect 
me, and I am quite unable to account 
their departure, and their failure to m« 
me.” 

‘*And so you set out 
home ?” 

‘Sevoay?? 

“Well,” said Lopez, ‘‘ your story is a 


Sad 


er. 


on your return 
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surd, yet not at-all improbable. 
ay there was a mistake some 
[here must have been— yet I don't 
Young sir,” said Lopez, after a pause, 
. carry your character in your face. 


least are not a spy. Upon that I 
ild stake my life. I wish I could say 
All Span 


much for your companion. 
at least all Republicans— would 
et a priest off so easily; but you are 
ferent, and I could no more suspect you 
in I could suspect the apostle St. John. 
nor, you are free; you may go on your 
iv at once.” 
on 
repeated Brooke, as a 
yf joy passed over his face. ‘* Go, 


ly; “‘go at 


Seflor, you are free, and may go 
iv way at once,” 
ie 


ot, go,” he added, earnest 


But Talbot did not move. 
[ am deeply grateful, captain,” said 
‘but I prefer to remain with my 
nd.” 
‘Talbot!’ cried Brooke. 
rell him what I say,” 
m reply. 


m™ ’ 
was Talbot's 


You are mad!” groaned Brooke. 
‘“What is all this ?” cried Lopez, angri 

‘* What does the priest say ?” 

The priest says that he will not go,” 

ed Brooke —‘‘that he will stay by 


‘Oh, he does, does he?” said Lopez. 
‘Well, that’s all the better for you. 
You'll need him, especially if you persist 

your obstinacy.” 

Brooke translated this, and Talbot list 

| without a word. 

Brooke was now ordered back into the 
mill, and he went, Talbot following. On 
reaching the loft, they both were silent 
for a long time. 3rooke spoke first. 

‘Oh, Talbot! Talbot!” he cried, in a 
reproachful voice, ‘*why didn’t you 
You had the chance.” 

“Go!” exclaimed Talbot. 
and leave you ?” 


ay | )f course,” 


oo ? 
go % 


“What! go 


said Brooke. 

‘What! when you have risked your 
ife, and are in such danger of death, for 
Oh, Brooke! Brooke! Is this, then, 
your opinion of me? Can you think me 
capable of such utter baseness ?” 

Talbot,” said Brooke, ‘‘ it was to save 
your life that I left the tower, and now 
you will not save yourself.” 

Save myself! save my worthless life! 


} 


me ¢ 
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I should scorn it if I must leave you to 
die. Never! never! Now, may (rod 


ore . 
lso, if aught but d 


L { 


so to me, and more a 
part thee and me that is, 


and are out of 


} 


till 
dai ver We 
together. You shall never ] 
life for me.” 


we ¢ 


Talbot spoke with the air 
resolution was immovable. 
tation was intense. 

‘*Talbot,” he eried, * 
don’t know these men. 


mn} 1} 
They Will Wreak 


less fiends. 
ance on VOU as Wwe ll as on mi 
‘* Let them,” said Ta 
‘*T tell you,” cried Brooke, in 
‘*that Lhave a duty to perf 
a battle to fight I have to be 
until death to my duty; but if 
by me 


lbot. firn 


tones, 


if you remain—if you a 
peril—oh, Talbot, I shall be fa 
duty—for your sake.” 

‘*No, Brooke,” said Talbot, 
never be false to your duty for ake, 
You will be true, and I will stand by you. 
You shall never see me de vou, If 


1] 


my 
serting 
me, 
be glad to see your friend by 4 


vou have any friendship you W 


ror 
1 
| 


our sid 
the hour of your trial.” 


1 


‘ 9 } ‘ 9 4 
It's not that its not tha 


Brooke. ‘*Good heavens! 
understand. 


remain 


you 
Do you not se that 
will 
world. and then—who will defen 
a | understand well 
Talbot, firmly. 
die, and do not 


vou soon be alone 
what you eal 
* You 


to le ive 


said expect 


wish 


alone among these ruffians 


for me. Heaven will protect me 
you must know this well, and 

all, I will not leave yo 
not be false or dishonorable. 


Yes, Brooke, | ( 


onee for 
‘an die, for 

lad. We Talbots have given up our 
in every generation for what we b 
and the last of 
Talbots can die gladly rather than d: 
a friend.” 


to be the good cause; 


Brooke turned away. Asob burst fi 
him. In vain he tried to restrain 
there followed an exceedingly bitt 
‘Talbot! Talbot! By 
break my heart!” 
‘*Oh, Brooke,” cried Talbot, ‘‘ be 
oh, be calm! 
to me, be 
lose your 
utterly.” 


heaven, you'll 


calm 
I say to you, as you said 
calm for my sake; for if you 
self-control I shall break down 
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larger place in the attention of the 
public during the last twenty years than 
the education of women, and yet there is 


li¢ 
1) 


thing like a definite general agreement 


concerning any point involved in the dis- | 


We 


identical 


have clamorous cries for 
of and 
men, for co-education, and for the higher 
education of women, whatever that may 


eussion, 


the education women 


mean; we have discussions of the com- 
parative intellectual capacities of men and 
women, and of the physical fitness or un- 
fitness of girls for university work; now 
and then we have graphic pen-pictures of 
the domestic misery pr nduced by the edu- 
cation of girls out of the intellectual plane 
occupied by their fathers and mothers, 
and tirades, innumerable as vague, against 
the education given to 
But with all 
this discussion the public is still divided in 
opinion upon that question of supreme im- 
What training and what teach- 
ing oucht we to give to the girls who are 
to be tl are 
to bring up the next generation of Amer- 


frivolity of 


1 
ne 


girls in fashionable schools. 


portance, 
1e wives of our boys, and who 


icans ? 

Perhaps the absurd notion that there 
is, somehow, antagonism between the in- 
terests of the sexes or the dignity of the 
sexes in this matter has had much to do 
with our failure to come to an agreement; 
but a more serious obstacle has been the 
common neglect of the debaters to inquire 
particularly into the fundamental rela- 
of edueation to life. The definite 
statement of a few elementary principles 
may help us here, although the principles 


tions 


are so commonplace and obvious that their 
formal statement seems almost absurdly 
unnecessary 

The purpose of education, whether we 
hold what are called utilitarian views or 
not, is to fit its recipient for life. Eduea- 
tion which does not fit its recipient for 
life, or which does so imperfectly, is to 
that extent defective, misdirected, useless. 

In the education of every human being, 
therefore, distinct reference should be had 
to the conditions and requirements, gen 
eral and particular, of the life which that 
being is likely to lead, and the education 


should include due provision for such con- 


tingencies as are probable or easily possi- 
ble, though not certain. 
All discussion of educational problems, 


Q' ‘ARCELY any subject has occupied a | to be profitable, must be founded 
A 


proper recognition of these fundams 
principles. 

‘*T utterly loathe and detest the | 
education you have received,” wr 
late Horace Greeley to a young (y 
graduate who had applied to him 
ployment, ‘‘ because it has unfitt 
for life, and has given you no nx 
taking care of yourself, or of makin 
self useful in your generation.” | 
from memory a letter which was bro: 
to me to read eight or ten years ago 
except in the first clause of it I can pri 
to give only the substance, not the 
words; but the substance is the sou 
philosophy, and in this country we 1 


nize the principle on which it rests, to 


certain extent at least, though we 

to misapply it in the direction of mat 
utilitarianism and in a contempt for s 
lastic acquirements, as Mr. Greeley 
the latter part of the letter, wher 
wrote, ‘‘I thank God that I was 
ated from a New England very conn 
school!” 

The principle is that which has 
enunciated above, and it is fundany 
as we have said, to all profitable dis: 
of education. The purpose of the p 
paper is to inquire whither its appli 
to the question of women’s education |; 
By this test, what teaching, what k: 
ledge, what skill, and what 
and physical discipline do our daughit 
need? This is a question of the hig 
moment. 

Upon the answer which this gen 
gives to it will depend the happiness a 
the welfare of generations to come. 


intelle« 


man or woman who has daughters to bri 


to womanhood or sons to be mated 
the young women of the future can afl 
to treat the theme lightly or in a spirit 
perversity. 

Before we can decide what ed 
our daughters need we must know w! 


ucat 


their lives are likely to be, and what « 
mands life is likely to make upon the 


Luckily we know in the main, and 


contingencies are such that we may p! 
So large a propo! ti 


al 


vide against them. 
of our girls will become wives and 
thers that our only safety les in giving 


wives and mothers. 


For such a life they will need, first o! 


| of them proper preparation for the life of 





id physical health. So certain and 


erative is this need, and so surely 
eclect of it result in wretchedness, 
attention to this matter may fairly 
ed criminal. Yet in no other par 

perhaps, is the edueation of girls 
cenerally neglected or more fre 
There is not only 
tle systematic effort made to educate 


y misdirected. 


sodies into supple robustness, and to 
stamina and buoyancy to their con 
but 
ve education in ill health given to 
Very much that is most carefully 

ne for girls is directly productive of ill 
want of stamina. 
given to the complexion, for ex- 


there is, too commonly, 


nS, 


th, weakness, and 
le, by which too many mothers mean 
the whiteness of the skin, commonly 
break down 
nervous system, impair vitality, and 


sists of restraints which 


invalidism. This is not a lecture 
viene, and it is no part of our pur 
to suggest the proper hygienic fOV 
We seek only to 
iphasize the importance of proper phys 


uece of girls’ lives. 


training as a necessary part of the ed 
tion of girls. 
\s wives and mothers our girls are to be. 
\ddison’s phrase, ‘* the cement of soci 
’ Without their purity and grace, 
d intel 


1 ligenee and good temper, society 
ould crumble to pieces. 


[t will be their 
sk to keep the world sweet and whole 

to create, regulate, and maintain 
il intercourse of a graceful, profitable 
It will 
theirs to make homes with the material 


id; to make life worth living. 


neans which men furnish; to turn mere 
lling-houses into centres of attractive 
life. Upon them chiefly will 

fall the duty of ornamenting life, cultiva 
ting the world’s taste, keeping its moral 
iture alive, and inspiring the men of their 
generation with high and worthy concep 
tions of purity and duty. It will be theirs 
o entertain the world, too, and to amuse 
it in profitable ways; to minister in all 
womanliness to its moral, physical, and in 
tellectual health and comfort. Women 


ly ean create that sweet and wholesome 


tmosphere in which domestic life springs 
Above all and 
beyond all in importance, these girls whom 
we are educating must bear and rear the 
next generation of men and women, and 
upon their fitness to discharge this task 
well the character of the future men and 
women of America depends. 
Vou. LXVII 19 
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Our civilization is founded abso] 
and wholly upon the family, and the wife 


and mother determines the 
life of the family 


while, 


character and 
Is it not worth our 
therefore—nay, is it not our high 


est and most imperative duty—to take care 
that our girls, upon whose shoulders such 
tasks as these are presently to fall, shall 
be fitted by every means in our power for 
the due and happy discharge of funetions 


e7) P 


so important? Is it not criminal folly for 
us to treat their education as nothing more 
than a preparation for the frivolous life of 
the ball-room ? And is it any whit wiser 
for us to push them into wearing compe 


to the 


neglect of aught that belongs by right of 


tition with men in university work 


life’s need to their own proper education 
As a preparation for such duties as we 
have outlined above, girls need both moral 
and intellectual culture of a kind which 
neither any fashionable girls’ school nor 
any university in the land provides or 
They need, above all, the 


training of home life 1 


can provide. 
and home influences 
this far more than scholastic discipline, 
far more than what we term a complish 
ments. 
We do not complain that either 
fashionable the 
teach girls more than is good for them in 
either of 
to 
necessity as 


the 


1 , 
secnoois or universities 


these directions, but th: 
neglect teach much that is of 

a preparation for ] 
anything that they do teach. 

The woman who is to be happy and 
useful the 
home must know the art of home making 
Yet 


a place is given to the teaching of these 


maker and mistress of a 


as 


and home ruling. how very small 


arts in our schemes of education for girls! 
We should call that man a fool who hoped 
to see his son successful as a merchant or 
banker but neglected to have him instruct 
ed in the principles of arithmetic and book 
But thousands of girls are mar 
to 


a table, or 


keeping. 
ried every year who do not know how 
make a loaf of bread, or to set 
to iron a napkin, or to make a bed becom 
ingly. | 
do these things ? 
is to be made into a merchant or banker 


ite out his 


Is it expected that servants shall 


So the young man who 


will have his book-keepers to wi 
accounts and make his arithmetical ealeu 
lations for him, but he must understand 
these processes for himself, or he will be 
at the mercy of his servants. Moreover, 
in the there may not al- 


ways be servants or the means with which 


woman's case, 
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t 
Mana 


to comn and their in 
at best needs the supervision 
cilled in all theirarts. This 


seems a homely matter, doubtless, to those 


their services 
compete nee 


of a mistress s 


persons who see the complete salvation of 
it 
a matter which touches the happiness of 
thems¢ 


women in but is 


unive rsity education. 
women ‘Ives, and closely concerns 
whole 


the well-being of a world whose 
life centres in and is founded upon the 
home It is not too much to say that no 
girl ought ever to come to maturity with 
out having aequired both skill and taste 
of the 
deficient 


without 


in every art household, or that no 


woman in this particular ean 
to 
happiness and to that of the persons about 


serious risk her own 


marry 
her. It does nobody any harm for the 
mistress of a household to know how to 


ale 


ilate an eclipse, but it is disastrous for 

he rto be herself eclipsed by her Brideet. 
For the per 

every woman needs a cultivated taste, and 

he 


pro ordering of a household 
r education should include very careful 
It 


f women to beautify, to ornament 


attention to this point. is one of the 


duties ¢ 
the world, and especially their own homes 
ind their own persons; 
| taste 


hose 
herself becomingly, to arrange the furni 


and the woman 
does not enable her to dress 


ture and ornaments of her rooms tasteful 
ly, and generally to give a touch of seem- 
liness to that part of the world with which | 
she has to do, misses and fails in a part of | 


her to her own loss and that of all 
other persons with whom she comes in 


Ww rk, 


contact. Itis not necessary that our girls 
t is important 


a trained appreci- 


shall 


that 
ation of beauty and fair skill in produ- | 
cing it. 


become artists, but i 


they shall have 


The study of music, and especially the | 
acquirement of practical skill in the mak- 
ing of music, is sufficiently well recog- | 
nized as a necessary part of a girl's educa- | 
tion; but some question has been raised | 
on this subject by the very persons who | 
have most loudly complained of the de 


fectiveness of women’s education in scho- | 
It is frequently said that 
only those girls who have marked ability 
in music, and who therefore are likely to 
excel in it, should be required to give time | 
We do not argue in that 
way respecting the education of boys. We | 
all our boys study arithmetic, those | 
who have not as well as those who have a | 
natural aptitude for mathematics. When | 
we reflect upon the value of musical skill | 


lastie studies. 


to its study. 


make 
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est 


to a woman as a resource for her o 
tertainment, as a means of adding 
of her 
than all, as a refining, softening inf 


attractiveness home, 


and 


upon children, it is scarcely an e) 


tion to say that a knowledge of 
as necessary to a girl as acquaintan¢ 
arithmetic is toa boy; and as no b 
an idiot is incapable of acquiring a 
ledge of arithmetic, so no girl with | 
and ordinary mental capacity is inc 
of acquiring fair skill in musie. 

Most important of all a woma 
complishments, however, is the al 
maintain an intelligent, vivacious « 
sation with family friends and guest 
woman who is a good talker, a 
can talk equally well whatever the « 
acter of her guests may be, is a bless 
boon to the world. 
are fitted to acquire this accomplishn 
All women talk much; that all of t 
do not talk well «s mainly the f 
those who have educated them. 


By nature all 


They have not been provided 

of conversation, and their 
have not been trained to that alert 
and that ecatholicity of intellectual 
pathy which are necessary conditio 


jects 


conversational success in varied com) 
This need can and should be provid 
in the education of girls. In order tot 
yell a woman must be well informed 
a great variety of subjects. She 
know what is going on in the world 
must be interested in it—the great \ 
of life, not the wretched, narrow 
world of gossip which is ealled sox 
She must be interested in the world’s ¢ 
and its minor 


interests concerns, 


| must know something of the dran 


art, of music, of the news of the day 


| of current literature, and she must be 


terested in these things. 
need never make a remark about the wi 
ther, or fall to discussing the depravity o! 
servants—a depravity which is lacking 
the variety necessary to make it an 
esting theme of conversation. Trainin 
may so equip her by awakening her inti 

t in these things, and by giving het 
necessary general acquaintance with tli 
Another need of women’s lives, a sore « 
the neglect of which is a fruitful source « 
misery, is the means of self-entertainment 
Every woman must necessarily pass man} 
hours alone in her own home, and the tor 
ture of loneliness is inevitable, unless the 
woman is capable of being sufficient com- 


So equipped, sl 
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for herself. It is incapacity in this 
tion which makes gadabouts of some 
ien, and melancholy-maniages of oth 
That a condition so certain to exist 
provided for in education is a griev 
rong and cruelty. In the training 
suggested as a means of giving 

n skill in conversation, we have the 
of 
woman who reads her newspaper ev 


conditions escape from ennui. 
day, and the magazines every month, 
ho maintains her acquaintance with 

s and her love for them, is not apt to 

| time dragging heavily on her hands. 
to this she adds an intelligent interest 
e affairs of the world, in education, 
ty, and those great political questions 

1 involve the welfare of the 
isses and nations, she will always have 


race, or 
ipation enough for her mind and heart, 
vill always be the best of company 
herself, or for any other intelligent 
nan being. 
In our scheme of education for girls, 
erefore, we would make everything sub 
nate to the one purpose of fitting them 
ead the lives of women contentedly in 
ippiness and usefulness and all grace; 
vould seek first of all to make women 
women capable of doing the 
ities of a woman’s life becomingly and 
, and of enjoying that life. To that 
d we would make it a first care to give 
m good health and strong constitu 
secondly, to train them thoroughly 
all domestic arts; thirdly, to cultivate 
he wsthetie side of their natures, in order 
that they may know how to minister to 
beauty; fourthly, to train them to right 
ethical principles and impulses, and culti 
vate in them a genuine love of home and 
ts duties; finally, we would cultivate in 
every girl such sympathies and tastes as 
ire necessary to the healthful occupation 
of her mind and the development of her 
mversational powers; that is to say, we 
yuld lead her to a love of letters, of mu 


them, 


sic and art, and to a reasonable interest in 
the affairs of mankind. 

Such, we think, is, in outline and sub 
stance, the education which common-sense 
must prompt us to give to our girls by way 

' preparation for that matronly life 
which each of them will most probably 
ead. If to this preparation for life any 
zirl chooses and is able to add scholastic 
ittainments, there can be no objection; 
but these are the educational necessaries of 
life, while scholastic attainments are life’s 





To hie 


ration for happy and useful life in ordet 


refinements elect necessary prepa 
to acquire unnecessary scholastic training 
AS a 
great majority of women 
for lack of time, or meat 


is simply folly of a suicidal sort. 
matter of fact the 
1s, or inclination, 
can not become scholars in the university 
sense, in any case, and to set up such a 
standard to 
strive to attain than a 
waste of the world’s most precious com 
The 


world 


as a common one for girls 


little less 


seems 


modity — good womanly women. 
woman is of greater worth to the 
than the scholar. 

In addition to this preparation for the 
life which each to 


lead, there should be in every case some 


woman is most likely 
preparation made for a contingency which 
may become a fact in any woman’s life 

the contingency, namely, of impoverish 


ed self-dependence. No one will dispute 


the abstract assertion that any given gir] 
may some day have herself and perhaps 
her family to support; and yet our schemes 
of education for girls are framed precisely 
as if this were not and could not be true. 
As a rule no provision whatever is mad¢ 
for such a contingency in the education 
of girls, no recognition whatever is given 
to the fact that W 
shut our eyes to the danger: we hope that 


the chance exists. 


the ill may never come, and we put th 
In brief, wé 
trust to luck, and that is a most unwise 


thought of it away from us. 
I was about to say an idiotice—thing to do 

Each one of us has known women to 
whom this mischance has happened, and 
each one of us knows that it may happen 
to the daughter whom we tenderly cher 
ish, yet we put no arms in her hands with 
which to fight this danger; we equip her 
for every need except tl of all 
her at merey ol 
chance, knowing that the time may come 
when she whom we have not taught to do 
any bread-winning work will have need 
of bread, and will know no way in which 


} 
his sorest 


needs: we leave the 


to get it except through de} ndence, beg 
She can teach? Yes, if 
she can find some politician to secure an 
appointment for her. She can prick back 
poverty with the point of her needle? Yes, 
at the rate of seventy-five cents a week, 


gary, or worse. 


or, if she is a skillful needle-woman, at 
twice or thrice that pittance. 

Is it not beyond comprehension that 
intellicent and affectionate fathers, know 
ing the dreadful possibilities that lie be 
fore daughters whom they love with fond 
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indulgence, should neglect to take the | on his box, but he did not open h 
est precaution in their behalf? We | until my friend declared, in a mi 
precedent-loving set of | pressive manner: ‘*The Ameri 
human beings. We neglect | are naturally a musical people 
n duty, at this terrible risk, simply | kind of musie which shall kind) 
‘+h has been the custom. Some | hearts to a divine rapture has not y 
us have made up our minds to set discovered. When it 1S, they Wi! 
this cruel custom at defiance, and to give | sponsive to it like one man.” 
our girls the means of escape from this * You're right there, stranger, s 
danger It is our creed that every edu elderly party, stretching himself 
ition is fatally defective which does not | just what I used to say to the old. 
include definite skill in some art or handi- | I said, ‘Ma, don’t worry about Aunt 


f+ 


craft or knowledge with which bread and | ria’—Aunt Maria’s the old woman’s 


ter may be certainly won in case of | you see; she lives with us, and tak: 


need. If the necessity for putting such | of the children, ’specially John TH 
ill to use never arises, no harm is done, | ‘don’t worry about Maria. It ain 


} 1 1 


eood rather, even in that case, because | there isn't any music in her soul, } 
consciousness of ability to do battle | ha'n’t found the right imstrument 
with poverty frees its possessor from ap- | Ma smiled kind of melancholy 
prehension, and adds to that confident | allowed that she didn’t believe the 
‘security without which content- | any music on arth that’d please h 
impossible. All men recognize | ter. ‘Then just wait,’ says I, ‘for 
‘act in the ease of boys; its recogni- | other place; but ma mumbled out 
in the ease of girls is not one whit | thing about she'd like to see the eff 
necessary It seems to me at least | a harp upon Maria. I wanted to « 
that every girl is grievously wronged who | her up a little (the old woman lo 
is suffered to grow up to womanhood and | leetle too much on the dark side); so s 
to enter the world without some market- | I, ‘Well, ma,if the harp don’t wor 
able skill haps they'll try her with a sackbut 
timbrel, or some of them ere Old Ti 
ment instruments, and like as not tli 
fetch her with one of them.’ 

‘* You see, stranger, we're the musi 
\' ME time since I had occasion. to see | est family in the whole county. Whi 
i) a friend off on a train which crawled | married ma, she says, ‘Abner’ (that’s m« 
from the shabby little station on the hill | ‘ Abner,’ says she, ‘I kin do without 


.\UNT MARIA AND THE 
= 


\ 
A TY 
| 


Fe 


OPHONE 


west of the town. By some mistake we | carpet in the kitchin, but I can’t live 
arrived there a half-hour too early, and | out a melodjun in the parlor.’ 
und the waiting-room occupied by a ‘*So we had a melodjun in the p: 
ngle person—an elderly farmer evident- | and the children came naturally by 1 
y—who was dozing on a box drawn close | love for music. Why, bless your soul 
o the whitewashed stove. | may say they took to it with their 
My friend—albeit only a commercial | breaths, and kept it up always after 
traveller for the Chicago firm of Butcher, | girls had the melodjun, and the boys 
Packer, and Co., dealers in pressed meats, | everything from a willow whistle 
1ams, ete.—prided himself greatly on his | fiddle, and when Marthy and Stella 
ve for music and poetry; but as his mod- | draggin’ a duet out of the melodjun it 
els were Wagner and Browning, our dis- | parlor, and Jehiel and Jonathan scrap 
cussions were always stormy and fruitless. | out the ‘ Arkansaw Traveller’ in the kit 
He had finally given up all efforts to make | in on a fiddle and banjo, it was a m 
me sympathize with him in regard to the | al abode. 
utter, but still hoped to convert me to his ‘‘ Everything went along all right unt 
Wh Views in respect to the former. So} Aunt Mariacame. Lordy! how that 
we too drew near the stove—for it was | man did hate music! Nobody had 
December day—my friend was just | peace in the house, and what’s the w: 
luding an enthusiastic reference to | a sort of bad luck came over the harn 
the music of the future.” His eloquence | instruments themselves. Jonathan's | 
liad once or twice the effect of making the | dle strings was always getting broke befor 
other oceupant of the room move uneasily | he’d half tuned up, and the pesky melo 





AUNT MARIA AND 





took to leaking so that both gals to 
r, one on the pedals and the other on 

vs, could hardly pump ‘Old Hun 
out of her Sund: 


lays. Some did sus 


Maria, but,” said the old man, look 
itiously around, ‘* I don’t think she 


ltogether to blame ; howsomever,” 


. significant wink, ‘‘she got the 


f it 
i 


oO 


When John Henry—he’s the young- 


ime, Maria’s heart seemed to kind of 
His first drum lasted a week, and 
iticed she never had anything 


to Say 
Well, 


en John Henry was four years old, the 


his vocal accomplishments. 


yvoman began to look around and see 
instrument he’d be likely to take to. 
Maria said it was a burning shame 
that innocent child a stumblin’ 
‘in the way of Christians, but I said 
iessed John Henry could stand it if 
could. 
The next day ma went down to the 
ce to sell her butter and eggs, 
n she came home at night she had a 
bundle, which she put away in the 
lor until after supper. I know’d what 
is—leastways, not exactly, but I guess- 
y the way the old woman slung the 
es on the table that night that we 
When the 


shes was washed up, ‘ Ma,’ says I, ‘didn’t 


we 


and 


ild hear some news soon. 


ee you bring in a bundle jest now? 
You did, Abner,’ says she, and she smiled 
m one ear to the other. ‘ Abner,’ says 
e, ‘Tve found an instrument at last for 
n Henry.’ Aunt Maria fetched a kind 
f cross between a sigh and a groan, but 
ody paid any attention to her. ‘ Well, 
‘says I, out 
uught the bundle, and there was a sort of 
i, accordjun on two legs, and a lot of bits 
vhite paper as full of holes as the old wo 
We all got around the 
le while ma showed us how it worked. 
“you jest poke in the 
here, John Henry, this is vour’n, 
vou shall have the first try; there 
shove the paper in there, and work 
r hand so, and it plays all the music 
he paper.’ ‘Ma,’ says I, ‘do 
1 to say, as a member in good and 


‘let’s have it.’ So she 


in’s colander. 


You see,’ says she, 


tne 


you 
il 
cular standin’, that that ‘ere instrument 
But John Henry had 
rabbed the instrument, and jest as sure 
s [ set here, stranger, that four-year-old 

ld squeezed out ‘Old Hundred’ jest as 
solemn and a derned sight faster than ma’s 
melodjun. But you oughter see Aunt 


vs them holes? 
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Maria: she 
that 
had lived in Palesti 
bolted 


stra 


ightened up and glared at 


nocent child as if she wished he 


, } 
he about the year one, 


and room without a 
word 


“Well, sti 


John He nryv on the 


‘ANG 


‘ere thing between 
playing the ‘Sweet By 


to make tears come to eve rvbody’s eves 
Aunt Maria’s. For a 


month our house was the most popularest 


exceptin’ always 
John 
cht for 


Thestrang 


house at the Corners, and 


gave a free concert every ni an 
hour before he went to bed 
thing,” said the old man, 

‘was that that ‘ere instrument kept 
in playin’ order all the time, whether it 


was because John Henry took it to bed 


In a mysterious 


tone, 


with him every night, or whether it was 
from the superior build of the consarn, I 
can't say. Perhaps’ —with a wink 
‘**Aunt Maria didn’t understand its innerd 
construction as well as she did a fiddle or 
a melodjun. 

“Well, as I , the instrument ke pt 
in playin’ order all the 


‘specially the pop lar tunes, Was a 


say 
winter: music, 
little 
the worse for wear, but that’s all. ‘I want 
to be an angel’ and one or two others rot 
of March, 
Maria to 


you! she 


middle 


ht 


tored in two about the 
and John Henry asked At 
mend them one d: and, | 
loved that child too much to 


Ly, less 
darlin’ re 
fuse him anything, so she pasted the tunes 
together as well could, 

day John Henry took his instrument to 
You see, he'd taken it a 
number of times, and the teacher thought 
But 
ly 


and next 


as she 
Sunday-sechool. 


it kind of ‘livened up the exercises 
this day, jest as John Henry was slow } 
‘Il want to be an 
iddle of the 


when 


and surely grindin’ out 
angel, and had got to the n 
tune (where it 
all at onst out he came with ‘ Whoa, Em 
Y and the 
surprised to stop until the teacher suspend 
ed the that 
John Henry didn’t git no prize that year, 
I hold that Aunt Maria 


You see, she had so little mu- 


was tored., vou see), 


ma!’ innocent child was too much 


musical exercises for day 


but was morally 


responsible 


sic in her—leastwise we thought so then 
that she couldn't even be trusted to paste 
two tunes together. 


‘* Howsomever, as spring came on, we 
thought we kind of noticed 
Maria. It that she 
musical—that was, perhaps, too much to 


id to 


a change in 


was gittin’ 


wasn't 


expect on this arth, as I sa ma—but 
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she was growin’ mellow somehow. I 


! 
l 


think it was all owin’ to John Henry’s 


You ask how I 


was gittin’ mellow, stranger ? 


tender influence. knew 
Well, 
Henry's instrument. still 
kept in workin’ order. and John 
Henry would disappear by the hour, and 
what they did no one knew. Ma said one 
d LN she thought she had heard John Hen 
ry playin’ on his instrument in Maria's 
room, 


she 
Tif 


you see, John 


She 


eastwise she had heard a 
| t 

there, but it didn’t sound like any instru 
ment in that 


‘it was Maria 


noise 
house. ‘Perhaps,’ said I, 

But the more | 
thought it over, the more mysterious the 
thing seemed, and I made up my mind I'd 
vit to the bottom of it. 


singin’,’ 


So one day, when 
ma and the girls had gone to town, and 
the boys was hoein’ potatoes, I jest slipped 
into the house and listened awhile. By 
and-by I thought I heard a sound in the 
direction of Maria’s room, and so I took 
off my boots and crawled softly up the 
but, lordy! I might jest as wel 
have kept them on, 


Stairs; 
for when I got up 
near the door I heard the most dreadful 
you ever dreamed of. If I had 
had any hair, it would have stood up and 
run off my head. I first thought that 
Maria was torturin’ that innocent child, 
and the door, but I 
thought Id first take a peep through the 
W hat you think I saw, 
John Henry was in his favor- 
ite attitude in the middle of the floor, work- 
in’ the instrument with one hand and 
feedin’ the music in with the other, and 


noises 


vas goin’ to bust in 


kev-hole. do 


stranger ¢ 


Aunt Maria sat in her rockin’-chair, rock- | 


in’ slowly to and fro, and keepin’ time 
with her hands. Her glasses was pushed 
up on her forrard, and tears of joy was 
runnin’ down hercheeks, and John Henry 
kept playin’ faster and faster; .but what 
music! No tune that I ‘had ever hearn | 
—and we had all sorts in that house at | 
time or anuther—came from that 

instrument I thought something was | 
wrong, in I rushed. Aunt Maria 

and fell back in her chair, 

lookin’ dreadful sheepish; but John Hen- | 
ry! Stranger, what do you think that 
lamb did? Why, he jest winked at his 
pa, and when I asked him what that in- 
fernal row meant, he said, kind of under 
his breath, ‘Why, you see, pa, one day I 
got one of them tunes in hindside fore- | 
most, and Aunt Maria was so pleased that | 
I've gone on that way ever since, hind- | 
side foremost or upside down.’ | 


one 


and 
eried, ‘Oh! 


honored 


‘*T said to ma that night when s 
home: ‘ Yousee, ma, you Was wrong 
Maria; she’s got as much musie in 
the rest of the family, but she’s obli: 
take hers in a peculiar way. Shi 
take it straight, but jest give it to he: 
side foremost or upside down, and 
joys it as much as any one,’” 

Justthena whistle blew, and my f; 
train came along. He got into th 
with a dazed expression on his fae 


I ( 


an idea was trying to crystallize into \ 
As the train was moving away hi 
rushing out on the rear platform, al 
ting up his hands in the form of a s}) 
ing-trumpet, heshouted, ‘* Try your Bi 

ing hindside foremost,” and as the t 
swept around a curve I heard f; 


ralnt 
the clear cold air, ‘‘ or upside down 


POLITICAL HONORS IN CHIN 


, ier laws which govern the promot 
of candidates for political honors 
positions of distinction and national t 
are in China based upon sound commo: 
sense, bearing evidence, by the manner 
which her laws are administered, of bi 
the very acme of human endeavor in t] 
respect. 

The of affairs genera 
throughout this mighty empire sy 
volumes in praise of her wonderfully \ 
lawgiver Kung Foo Tsze, from whose p! 
osophic mind were evolved the lead 
ideas embodied in the governmental | 
of the empire. 


condition 


Discretionary power is to an astonis 
ingly great degree vested in the natio1 
sons, from the highest offi 
dignitary to the petty magistrate who ; 


| ministers impartially the laws pertaining 


to the little community among whom 
abides, appearing more like some venera 
ble parent dwelling amid his children 
whom he loves too well to allow of thi 
falling into the ways of error unrebuked 
Very seldom, be it to their honor said 
are these powers abused, owing principal 


ly, no doubt, to the prevalence of 


| strong common-sense among the masses, 


t 


secure immediate redress from those high 


added to their confidence in being able t 


| er in power, which tends to make them 


in a measure independent of their imm 
diate superiors, and insures an outspoken 
manifestation of their opinions relative to 
the proper or improper adjudication oi! 
any point of law coming to their notice. 





11 


We will illustrate this point that it may 
ore fully understood. pro 
iling, 7. e., ‘‘the appropriating to 
s own the property of 
the owner 


The law 
use another 


rut knowledge or con 

the quantity,” the 
shment therefor being from fifty to 
h indred strokes of the paddle upon 


sack of the culprit, to be laid on with 


S 
; 
however small 


ie power possessed by the officer, who 
executioner,” because he 
ites the commands of the law. Now 
ose a Chinaman to have stolen a loaf 

] 


a 


rmed **the 


by reason of being forced so to 
y the pangs of hunger; imagine him 
cted in the very act by the watchful 
dian of the public peace; think you 
although tried and convicted by law 
ie crime of stealing, additional wrong 
iid be heaped upon him by the carry 
of the sentence? I venture to 
hat should any magistrate dare to or- 
r the punishment inflicted, the lookers 
n that ecourt-room would rise en masse 
very likely mob the unwise magis 
or so cruelly administering the pre 
gatives of his official station, 
Compare this state of affairs with the 
se of a certain peddler who was recently 
rrested for peddling without a license in 
e streets of this Christian city. ‘‘ Too 
ud to bee, too honest to steal,’ he was 
rrested, tried, convieted, and punished 
the crime of trying to gain an honest 
‘elihood! 
The carrying out of such a manifestly 
ist would in China have 
iused immediate action toward avenging 
iis cruel travesty upon justice, and the 


lor 
ic 


ite 


sentence 


fending magistrate’s colleagues would 

ive at once tendered their resignations if 
1ot assured of the offender’s speedy dis 
missal, 

The Chinese believe in making laws to 

nable the needy to help themselves; to 
assist the deserving poor to earn their liy- 
ing by any and every means not conflict 
ing with the unquestioned rights of their 
ghbor. Their laws are framed to let 
en live, and not to enrich and render 
profitable the office of ruler. Whatever 
controversies arise between the people, 
such differences must be adjudicated by 
ie authorities free of cost to all the par- 
ties concerned. 

I would here offer for solution a prob- 
lem which will, I think, tax even the pro 
gressive brain of America’s most learned 
statesmen. In what other way can an 
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hundred and sixty 
verned with 
well recul ited Ss hool. with 


empire of three five 
be go 


millions the ease of a 


so few ¢c: 


uses 
of injustice done its people, all matters 
pertaining to law granted free of cost, the 
lightest tax imposed of any nation or em 
pire in 
of 


which now obtains in the Chinese Em 


existence, and yet without a cent 


national debt, save by the method 
pire ¢ By the results here indicated she 


daemonstrates mathematically her scien 


titic attainments in political economy and 
vovernmental wisdom 

Another and a 
conducive to cood government is that long 
and 


very important element 


diligent training from childhood in 


Confucian schools and instituti of 


learning of those destined to beeom« 


ms 
rul 
the people is required, where the. 


bney 


ers of 
are instructed in moral science, political 
economy, law and its most approved meth 
ods of application, philosophy, ete., ete., 
which so moulds the plastic mind that by 
the time they have acquired knowledg 
sufficient to entitle them to official honors 
they have als 


o become men of years and 


understanding, 


so that to govern wisely 
and well 


but 
vhich 


1S natural consequence, 


besides there are powerful incen 
tives toward such a course. 

If amagistrate administer his office with 
uprightness, impartially, to the people un 
der his charge, so that by reason of such 
wise procedure they are contented and 
prosperous, he is frequently memorized by 
his constituency to the Emperor, in which 
case he is often graciously allowed to goy 
ern the same city for three or more suc 
cessive terms, with increase of salary and 
higher promotion 

By too frequently or too highly recom 
mending their favorite the people often 
defeat their own ends, w 
tention as rtler of their locality, for they 
are at times promoted to positions of too 


h 
i 


I ich are his re 


high a rank to admit of continuance as 
simple magistrates among the circle of 
their admirers, since the Emperor is desir 
ous of placing as near his august throne as 
possible those who by their wise adminis 
tration have gained the love and esteem 
of their fellow-men. 

In order to secure even the first-fruits 
of political emolument, a mode of pro 
cedure diametrically opposite to that which 
obtains in inost nations, and especially in 
the United States, is required. Instead of 
money or its equivalent in ‘* backers” and 
| ‘‘heelers,” brain is there required, and an 
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: —} 1 
exceeaingly Well-! 


valanced and disciplined 


iat. In no other nation upon 


he earth are political honors based upon 


entific attainments in all branches of 


as they are in China, wherein 


rated tr 


it and wisdom 


are 


he true principles by which 


are honored and re 
} 


warded, literature, science, morals, and 
hilosophy encouraged, and a nation’s 


happiness and prosperity secure d 

avenues to station and 
to 
e those of education 
lity, color, or previous condition 
tude All 


competent 


power are 


open alike all. There are no distine 


Lions sar none relative 


to nationa 
*y | Pen e 1. 
servl alike free to seek, 


if 


honor, from tiat of petty magistr: 


are 
to obtain, positions ol 
ite ; 


e to Grand Imperial Secretary 


and, 
ora 


‘second only to that of Emperor. 
it 
fortitude to undergo the necessary educa 
to, 
which depends, his sole hope of success 
To dili 
d patience, and to pa 


w there are, it is true, who possess the 


training consequent and upon 


studies there is no end. 

he must ad 
tience continuity, else will he fail to secure 
the coveted prize 


We have | 


country 


eard of young men in this 


who have graduated in three or 


+ 
al 


most, and who were regard 
ving finished their education, who 
to 
beyond which fur 
In China 
there is no fixed time for graduating, no 


in fact considered themselves educated 
a degree of proficiency 
thie r st dy were 


superfluous. 


limit to one’s collegiate course, except he 
live bevond the e allotted the human 


¢ 
Ifa 


lege ot a certal eri 


as 


race student graduate from any col 
in ten years he is 
We have frequent 
ly seen in China men of fifty vears of age, 


t "families, still 


ide 
lapad lio 
Considered a prodigy. 


he fathers of attending col 
lege, diligently seeking to obtain their first 


But 


; 


the gaining of the first de 


not complete a Chinaman’s edu 

he has gained but the 
st step on the ladder of fame. His name 
ly entered on the list of distinguish 


ation; far 
fir 


IS Sip 


from it: 


ed scholars, and immediately he enters a 
college of a higher grade, in which he must 
study hard for at least three years more b« 


fore he is allowed to enter into competitive 


», called 


Should he succeed in obtaining 


examination for the second degre: 
Tszin §.S. 
this degree, he can then aspire to higher 
honors in a still higher school; but if he 
fails he is obliged to go back and study for 
three years longer, or until the next com 
petitive examination occurs, when he may 
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again strive for the coveted deorer 


he be of great mental endowment 
have applied himself with diligence , 
ing previous years of study, he may »; 


successful. 


the decree of 


through 
Tszin S. S., 


Having obtained 


eXce 


the suc 


candidate now enters the field of 


and preferment; his future is 


ass 
honor, riches, place, and power 
Still not 
education complete, but immediat 


are 


reward, he does 


msider 
ela 
ters upon a higher course of study 
which he may attain unto the next 

est degree, that of Han Lin. If he 

this degree, which may be conferred ( 
him all 
class, and which may oceur only on 
“Chung Yue 
He is then presented to the Emp ror 
state, when the Empress will i 


upon who excels others of 


ten vears, he becomes a 


nh pe 
crown him with a precious diaden 
clasp around his neck a costly chain 
which hangs suspended a magnificent eo 
‘The Ey 
pire’s Talent, and her Favorite Guest 
He is now deemed worthy of be Ings co 


locket bearing this inseription : 


sidered as having completed his edueati: 
ind stands before his illustrious peers as 
finished scholar, worthy of political } 

He is held in the 
1; financially his credit un] 

even the Emperor will honor his ¢1] 
for any amount not exceeding a mi 
it 


ors. greatest esteem 
ll. 


a is 


ounces of silver, and consider 
or thus to do. 

In most cases the entire province 
vhich the fortunate ‘‘Chung Yuen” 
born d 


alt ho 


evotes three whole days to festivities 
and merry-making in honor of her favo 


ite son, and proclamations are forwar 


|ed to every city in the empire, annom 


cing the name of the suecessful eandidats 
From the hundreds of unsuccessful eand 
dates for the highest degree, who rank as 
‘Chung Yuen” of the second, third, fourt! 
and fifth grades, are chosen those deemed 
most worthy, by reason of their scholar 
excellence, for important and responsi! 
positions continually becoming vacated 
throughout the empire through promo 
tion or otherwise. These are selected and 
assigned to such positions as they seem 
best fitted to adorn by the Emperor. Ch 
Lan Pin, the late Chinese Minister to t 
United States, was of the lesser grades ¢ 
‘*Chung Yuen”; he was a Han Lin. 

The excitement upon the 
conferring of this much-sought-for recog 


consequent 
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of merit among the thousands of | the clerk heard some of the 
itors and their well-wishers is tre- | of the rest 


I wrant taiking about 
is! The city is at such times fill : if” man as having taken t ( 
overflowing. After having finished | orsat the national competition ; 

otted essays, in the great tempo- | one, ‘* he could not be | 


found 
nclosure, upon topies requiring the | in Quong Si, a 
st mental etfort, and having attach- | the Emperor r 
eto their full name, age, and resi- | what name, 


rreat anxiet 
evaraline his sa 


sir asked the 
many at once set out for their re- | excited restaurant clerk, in 
e homes, which may be in some re- | attracted the attention of ne 
corner of the realm; for, having | tire company 


} 
ps spent all they possess in defray- | sion to certain uncomplimentary r 


, some of whom g 
the necessarily heavy expenses inci- | relative to the question and mau 
to student life in the capital, they the “young intruder,” a 


term him; but one m 


ten obliged to return home before pleased to 
} 


onors are awarded, or the name of than 11S fellows roug ily made 


rtunate candidate is made ‘public Ti Yin is the name of our new | 


iey do not hesitate to do from fear | Councillor. Why do you ask 


o overlooked in the great throng | claim the honor of his acquaintance 


jirants for literary honors, or of hay- | latter remark causing a roar of 
eir reward taken from them by an- | from those near by who were li 
As illustrating these facts I will 


an incident which occurred not 


the conversation 


[It is needless to sav that Ti Yin 
years since. Some years ago a| most overcome by the sudden change in 
poor student from a remote part of | his prospects. Amazed, and hardly ered 
empire, after spending his last penny | iting his senses, not daring as yet to bi 
tend the grand competitive examina- | tray his feelings of joy, he quietly v 
held in Peking, being unable to re- | drew from the room, and after making ] 
but lone enough to send in his es- | excuses to ‘‘mine host” he aseended 
s, thinking them the least worthy of | his little room in the rear of the rest 


penniless, friendless, and weary, he | rant, and with feverish eagerness, 
dged patiently back toward his distant | hands trembling with excitement, 
too tired and sick to give searce a | hasty 
ht to what seemed to him to have 


mia 
preparations to report to t 

partment of Ceremonies. Arrivin 
a waste of time and effort. So de-| gates of the 


nt had he become that while yet 


palace, the guard refused 
him admittance, whereupon he informed 
iis journey he had almost decided | them that 

on ending his own unfortunate exist- | attend to. 
ence; he would perhaps have done so, but | dience 
n about to act in pursuance of his in- | U 


he had important business to 
and must have immediate 


1 A 
with his Majesty the Emperor 
pon hearing this the guard 1 

tions he was timely prevented from | him from head to foot, and seeing 
doing by a waiter in the little inn where | poor raiment and general poverty 

d stopped for a few moments’ rest. | en appearance of the man, drove 
thereupon unburdened his heart, and | from the gate. 


vradually made known to the innkeeper He soon returned, however, to rene) 

pitiable state, who kindly offered him | former request 
‘position of assistant clerk in his res- | der arrest, 
want until he should have earned 


This time he was p 
and incarcerated in tlie 
mon prison, on suspicion of being 
cient to enable him to proceed upon verous character. Overamonth | 
homeward way. While he was thus | elapsed since the honors had been 
CC ipied the special imperial herald had ed. Every recipient had ackno 
n dispatched in all haste to his home | the receipt o 
(oy 


his decree Save 
iong Si, a distance of twelve hun 


° 
whom had fallen the greatest honor 
| miles from the capital, expecting to | and the Emperor as well as tli 
| him there, and bear to him the joy- | public was at the hi 


ohe piteh 
tidings that he had been pronounced 


ty and bewilderment over such 
successful candidate, to whom Vas heard of proced ire, 
arded the first degree of ‘‘Chung 


n”! It was by chance that one day 


That a man 
ability should remain so long u 
ed was a marvellous thing, and passing 
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strange The publie were much cha- | lowered his chair of state, and dese 
grined, for they much desired the aid of | he hastily made his way forward an. 
an imperial councillor, and did not relish | at the feet of the distinguished x 
Waiting ten long years for that which was | saying, ‘‘ Mayest thou, O master, 
their just due. thousand years !”’ 

Meanwhile poor Ti Yin in his prison Imagine the picture: the still ma 
house knew nothing of the sensation his | prisoner; the kneeling officers; the ; 
non-appearance was creating throughout | of awe-struck on-lookers; the death 
the empire; but his day was near at hand. | lence in that gloomy prison-room! 
Among the prison guards was a young | there be imagined a greater tribut, 
man of a sympathetic heart, who besought | knowledge and education than wa 
his general with tears to liberate the inof- | expressed? The physical power 
fensive stranger, and allow him to go his | mighty nation doing homage to the 
Way in peace; ‘* for,” said he, ‘*my heart | lectual power of an individual! Alt] 
goes out unto this man, who I feel sure is | trite, still is true the proverb that ‘ky 
more sinned against than sinning. I will | ledge is power.” 
pledge my life that he is not one to do At length, when the humiliating ¢s 
evil.” The general, who was a kind- |} of having through stupidity done off; 
hearted man, listened attentively, and in- | to one whom they so loved and respect 
teresting himself in his behalf, Ti Yin was | had partially subsided, one more thou 
soon thereafter ordered to be set at liberty; | ful than the others begged to ‘‘ remoy: 
but first he must needs receive the corpo- | disgraceful fetters from limbs they 
ral punishment due his conviction for va- | faned.” But he proudly and firmly 
grancy and disturbing the peace. | clined, saying that ‘* he who put them . 

When Ti Yin was informed of this the | and he alone, has the right to re: 
lion within him was aroused. ‘**Have I} them.” At this the general in com 
not borne humiliation enough ?” cried he; | of the prison was exceedingly troubled 
and then, in a tone of command, and with | hardly daring to acknowledge himself 
great dignity of manner, he directed that | offender; but there was no escape, a 
the general in command be immediately | however great his desire to avoid ackn 
informed that he desired his presence. | leged complicity in the egregious blund 
‘*Tell him,” cried he, in piercing tones, | he was perforce obliged to do even as 1 
‘that I, Ti Yin, am here basely confined, | Yin had commanded. Upon his ki 
and that I command him to appear before | then, fell the doughty general, and 
me and in person loose these fetters from | locking the manacles, besought his 
my limbs.” When the officer heard that | giveness for bringing such disgrace wy 
name he greatly rejoiced, and yet as great- | so illustrious and noble a man. 
ly feared. He knelt before the distin-| ‘* Rise,” said Ti Yin; and sternly add 
guished prisoner, who, although clad in | ‘‘ Never again act hastily in matters px 
coarse raiment, seemed, as he stood there | taining to the duties of your office, or 
‘in silent grandeur, like a king de-| der less willing aid to those appearing 
throned,” the very incarnation of the no- | poor and helpless than to those whom you 
blest of earth’s sons. At that moment the | know to be both rich and powerful. _ It is 
doors of the prison were thrown open, and | the greatest wrong ofall. The tears of t 
the President of the Board of Ceremonies | helpless and oppressed shall be garnered 
entered with his suite from a still unsuc- | in heaven, and poured out in fiery veng 
cessful search for the missing Ti Yin. See- | ance upon the oppressor’s head, and her 
ing a crowd of soldiers, and the officer upon | ears will refuse to listen to impious prayer 


ont 


A AE 


1 


se 


a a 


his knees before a prisoner upon whose } Go in peace.” 

wrists gleamed the debasing fetters, he The officers of state immediately con 
burst out laughing at so ridiculous a sight, | ducted the now fully recognized Imperial 
and ordered his guards to ascertain the | Councillor to-his palace, where he might 
meaning of this ‘‘strange and unusual | prepare himself for presentation to royal 
proceeding.” They quickly returned and | ty, whither, amid great rejoicing, he was 
reported that the commander of the Impe- | upon the day following conducted, being 
rial Guard had by some unhappy mistake | crowned and decorated and proclaimed tl 
incarcerated the long-sought Ti Yin, the | highest dignitary in the land, save the Em 
late-created ‘‘Chung Yuen”! Upon re-| peror. Thus it will be seen that, so well 
ceipt of this astonishing news he at once | regulated are the affairs of the empire 
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ut the facilities we possess, in that 
are but few and fewer tel 
yh lines, it is almost impossible 


railways 
, from 
ery nature of things, for one man out 
h a vast number to remain for any 
ible period of time concealed from 
yuUSiINess 


‘h- 


also with what a sense of 


rilant eves of those whose |} 
know all things occurring throug 
empire; 

tv the scholar can 

ino that, if living, his honors will 

him out, and that, if dying, none 

er ean rob him of his reward, for the 
expressly declares that in cases of 
kind ‘‘the not 
clared forfeited until a period of three 
years shall have elapsed after the declara- 
tion of the name of the successful compet- 


rest his hopes, 


honors shall be de 


It was the aim of the framers of the laws 
f China to so guard the accession to ad 
that might at 
such as had by many 
in all that 
chest and best, proved themselves wor 
and in so doing they but followed the 
teachings of Kung Foo Tsze, whose writ 

abound with wise directions for the 
guidance and government of the 
he sO well loved. 


strative power none 
tain thereunto save 
vears of severe discipline, vas 


future 
~ The sooner Western nations, and espe 
cially the United States, adopt the system 
of political preferment through moral and 


Chitar’s € 
~ 

VUE long and interesting series of Revolu- 
tionary centenaries will close this year in 
with the commemoration, at New- 
burgh upon the Hudson, of the disbanding of 
the army. Next year probably the comple- 
tion of the monument upon the field of Bur- 
ne’s surrender will be celebrated at Schuy- 
,andthis monument, with that at Wash- 
gton’s head-quarters, will perpetually recall 

» great fact that the war was, strategically, 
a contest for the control of the Hudson. Could 
the British have seeured that control, New 
England would have been separated from the 
rest of the country by a barricade of the enemy 
from the ocean to Canada. 

The three chief Revolutionary events asso- 
ciated with the river are the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, the treason of Arnold, and the disband- 
ing of the army. There were many other his- 
toric and heroie incidents belonging to the 
Hudson —the fight at Stony Point, the break- 
ing of the boom in the Highlands, and the 
adoption of the Constitution of the State at 
Kingston. All along the shores there are the 
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dV 


intellectual excellence, the will the 


millennial day dawn upon our beel 
vision 


sooner 
ouded 
which 


than two thou 


By this system. 


for 


and by thi 


a svstem 


has stood the test more 


sand years, S system only, ean 
we ever hope for a pure and ad 


upright 
ministration, 

The 
tion, 
most excellent: 


adop 
t 


studied them, 
manner in which 


the land of 
far as we h 
the 


administered 


laws of this, our 


are, SO ive 


but 


those laws are in many 


f 


instances, farcical in the broadest sense of 


the term. 
for 


We have but ourselves to blame 
laughing-stock of 
for the ri 
but 
we c 


thus becoming the 
a butt 
those we pretend to oe 
their attainment to heig 


other nations, dicule of 


ho, by 
‘hts in 
yet reach, deserve our respect. 

All Confucian philosophy pervaded 
first, ‘‘that example 
that to secure the 
must the 
third, ‘‘that by 
solitary, persistent thought and study one 


by these principles: 
is omnipotent” 
of a nation you 

happiness of the people”; 


y «6 
, second, 


safety secure 


may obtain knowledge of the very essence 
of things”; and fourth, ‘‘ that the object 
of all government is to make the 
virtuous and contented.” 


} 
people 


“A wise ruler,” says Confucius, ‘* 1 

gards the root: he fice s the root. and all 
else grows out of tt. The root is pie ty, 
the fruit brotherly love.” 


ay Chair. 


scenes of romantic 


les 


Englhsl 1 


and through 
for su- 


local re nds, 
all the French and 
premacy upon the continent the valley of the 
Hudson was the pathway of military adven- 
ture and enterprise. The river 
other distinctive charm, for literary ge 
has made it the most poetic and legendary 
stream in America. lived upon 
banks, and the tranquil, dreamy, gentle aspect 
of the summer Hudson was a true symbol of 
his genius, which the river stimulated into a 
creative play, which in turn has covered the 


hills and shores with a glamour of delightfu 


contests 


has also an- 


snius 


Irving 


its 


association. 

Whatever, therefore, permanently commem- 
orates upon the banks of the Hudson the men 
whose linked with its great events 
should be a work of peculiar care and thought 
andtaste. Every monument and statue should 
be well considered, and nothing should be tol- 
erated that is not worthy of the scene and its 
story. In this view the mere fact that 
gestion was gravely made that there should be 
piaced on the famous head-quarters grounds at 


fame 


is 


a sug- 
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Newburgh a statue of Washington brandish- 






ing a drawn sword, and standing upon a gran- 
‘ in seven feet high, retuinds us of the 
perils with which we are threatened. It can 
yconstantly remembered that histori 

memorials of this kind are matters of art, not 
of stone-laving or other masonry, and this com 
t est proposition raises the question 


v the project of memorial statues should be 


Ther sto be an equestrian statue of Gen- 


er 13 de in Providence, and one of Paul 
Revere in Boston; a statue of Schuyler is pro- 
posed for the monument at Schuylersville, and 


amemorialof Washington at Newburgh. How 
shall they be procured? What course shall 
the committees pursue? For the Washington 
memorial at Newburgh we believe that the 
Whole of the national appropriation of $25,000, 
and S10,000 of the State appropriation, is avail 


able, and that the character of the work is to 








be determined by the Secretary of War. It is 
rumored, further, that the Secretary inclines 
to the erection of a huge obelisk or shaft with 
inscriptions, and to place the work in charge 
of a ernment engineer. We know not 
what wag has so maligned the Secretary. He 
is an tell nt man, and if he were charged 





to procure a translation of a Greek play, he 
would apply to the most accomplished Greek 
si ar of whom he could hear; or if he were 
ited to choose the painter to whom to 

lis own portrait to hang in the Depart- 

ment, he would not eall upon a sign-painter, 


but he would employ the artist of 1 





lighest 
standing in portraiture. 

Chis is plainly the principle which should 
govern the action of the committees or of the 


Secretary, or of any person or persons to whom 


h a responsibility is intrusted. If an ode 
should be sought for the celebration at New- 
burgh, the committee would ask Lowell, or 
Holmes, or Whittier, or Stedman, or Stoddard, 
to write if rhe committee would apply to 


the recognized and familiar masters in the art. 
The principle is equally sound in regard to a 
statue or a monument. There are sculptors 
of the highest reputation and ability, and to 
one of them the re quest should be addressed. 
here is no harm in inviting a competition, 
provided that there be no obligation to accept 
f the competing works. But it is not 
found that the most eminent artists care to 
compete, except in the normal way of their 
general reputation. Ina certain sense, indeed, 
like great lawyers and other professional mas- 
ters, they are always competing. When St. 
Gaudens sets up his * Farragut” in Madison 
Square he competes with every sculptor who 
has anywhere erected a memorial figure of the 
late war He winds a challenging note upon 
his bugle-horn whieh French and Brown and 
Thompson and Ward and all the generous fra- 
ternity hear, and to which the next work of 
each of them is the reply. 

It is to such a competition, or to the judg- 
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ment of those who are familiar with 
Secretary or a committee charged to 
a statue should resort. The two m 

d that at Ni 
are exceedingly Important, Phere « 
doubt that at Newburgh the monume 
take the form of a statue of Washingt 
is decided that there shall be a statue of § 
lerat Schuylersville. The only embarra 
should be the final choice among thi 


that at Schuylersville an 


> 


who are competent for the work. But it 
be pitiful if the memorial of a cardinal | 
ical event, erected under the auspices 
government upon one of the most cons) 
and famous sites in the country, shou] 
out to be a colossal and imperishable 
tolerable monument of ignorance, tast 
ness, and vulgarity. There is no need ot 
ticipating so ludicrous a result. But t] 
osition of a Washington upon a granit 
brandishing a naked sword, or anything 
appropriate, even if not so grotesquely u 
able, would be a national mortificati: 
may well give us pause. 


Two books of the summer show how fh 
time passes, and how swiftly events 
were the universal newspaper topics ot 
terday have passed into historical records t 
day. It is constantly said that no cont 
porary observers can judge great events 
the actors in them fairly, because of tle 
rance of facets, which time and resear 
slowly disclose, and because also of thi 
table prejudices of those who live in st 
times, and take sides in their dissensions. ‘I 
contemporary is thought to be too near. | 
can be no perspective in his view. What ( 
alier or Roundhead could tell truly the s 
of the Great Rebellion? What émig 
culottes could fairly depict the terror of ’ 
What Revolutionary Tory or Son of Libert 
could show us the days of ’76 as they re 
were? What Irish landlord or Land Leag 
of to-day could depict Ireland as it is? 

“T bought a large blank-book,” said M 
Seward to the Easy Chair, “and I put a 
lock upon it, and I resolved to keep a dia 
events during the war. But I never wrot: 
word in it, for I felt that the record would | 
regarded as a special plea, a host of facts 1 
shalled and colored by my own predilections 
if not to serve my own purposes.” Yet what 
more valuable memoir for our political histor 
have we than John Quincey Adams's diary a 
his father’s journals and letters? It is byt 
collation of such writings, in the light of 1 
writers’ characters, that history is writte 
and history is written with precisely the s 
views and prejudices as those of the conte: 
porary diarists. Hume writes a Tory histor 
Macaulay writes a Whig history; Linga 
writes a Roman Catholic history; Froude 
writes a Protestant history. It is because th 
old contests are waged under new names. The 


ré o1 








ke that of the Huns, ends upon the 


it it is fought on in the air. 
vo books to which we the 
James Buchanan by George Ticknor 
ind of John A. Dix by his son the Rev. 
Dix. Phey renew the story of the war 
nded The 
ere two of the prominent actors in the 
hich led to it. 


public view as the 


allude are 


only eighteen years ago. 
One of them vanish- 
actual contest | 

i the other was one of the most efficient 
teresting figures of the contest while it 

In both books there is mueh new and 

le material, but our present text is the 
r of General Dix. 

ved to be more than eighty years old, 
ing all life he 

Yet in the midst of 


contentions he 


his Was essentially a 


man, anery and 


party was untouched 

suspicion, and he performed every duty 
chout his long career with such fidelity, 

ind efficiency that, like John Quiney 
s, he was a type of the most honorable 
His 
tary of the Treasury during the last eight 
s of the 


publie 


spirited citizen. service as 
Buchanan administration was in 
fluence and effect even more signally 
than financial. It has been curiously 
oked in the history of the time, but 
s no question that the public conti- 
1 General Dix’s uncompromising patri- 
perfect probity, and ability cid more 
prevent a 
possible consequences are incalculable. 


ny single thing to 


pantie 


root of this contidence was the strong 


that, partisan as he had al- 


still 


conviction 


been, he was more a patriot, and 
n the dire extremity of affairs he 
the 


patriotic men, whatever 


would 
ively fling party to winds, and 
honest 
ere called. 
So while he was Postmaster of New York he 
sisted and refused the demands of the party 
with a vigor and 
1 Mr. Jay A. Hubbell might have profit- 
pondered. Yet General Dix 
e noted Albany Regency 
ibsolute knots of party politicians in the his- 
ry of the State. a partisan 
that his biographer demonstrates at length 
s view of his father’s party consistency. But, 
ud it be established, it is a minor virtue. 
(reneral Dix always, in our political 
I a hard-money man, a revenue-tarift 
n, and a slavery-compromise man, and down 


by all 


issessors conclusiveness 
was one of 
one of the most 


So strong was 


was 
ruses, 
the war he was a Democrat. But he never 
sumed relations with that party, and he was 
ted Governor of New York by its powerful 
nd resolute opponent. 
ats 


A110 


memoir is written with filial tenderness 
care to show that the General's political 
rse before the war was wise. To the Easy 

air, however, which looks at that long and 
lark period with other eyes, it was the course 
iken by Democrats like General Dix, with 


perfect honesty, doubtless, and with purely 


+ 
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patriotic intent which inevitably bro 
the war. No 
of political prescien: in other 


conceal tl 


argu 
words, 
knowledge of 


that the eo 


1550 to LS60 could be 


eurate human 


supposed tention 
from permanent 
promised, least of all by such a monst 


render as that of the Pine Street mee 


us it seems blindness and even 
have perceived tl 
uation to give an 
to take an ell. cl onduct, althot 


, taught 


the foe to «ke 
Luthei 


take, and to 


and well mean 
to understand that 


Not 
| 


the only 


S$ DOS 
hold 
devils multitudinous as the tiles upon th 
1, 


one to 
was, unconsciously indeed, and w 
purpose, but none the less surely, to be 
ause that it was intended to serve. 
ind true 


Dix could take this position Is OnLy 


Phat so noble a patriot a 
Falkland. Phis is not the pace 
1 to add that, he 


disappoint d and deceived 


than to mention if, ane 
in his expr 


of the results of the course taken by h 


his friends, General Dix never faltered o1 
] 


vered a moment when the 


argument to 


debate passe ad ti 


war. There was no more ¢ 
trical saying during the whole conte 
had 


also in the Senate he is rr 


his official words written before it 


begun. So 

to have used a plirase which we do not 

the memoir, which is equally epigrammat 

which contained the whole constitutional policy 

of the party that he subsequently opposed. 
So much in recording our sense of the sig 

purity and ability and prolonged and effi 


publie service of General Dix it is but 
say. His active life covered the most 1 


ing period of our history, and during 
time, mistaken as his estimate of the s 
before the the 


more striking tigure of the loyal Christ 


war often seems to us, 


izen or of the accomplished, urbane, and hou 
orable American gentleman. 


THERE is a familiar novels, which 


is sometimes amusing and sometimes very pa 


the unhandsomely «ki 


figure in 


thetic. It is person 


scribed as a decayed gentlewoman, the lady 


who * has better days,” and whose sole 


see 
remaining pride and comfort seem to be in re- 
calling that fact. Her present 


generally depicted as letting lodgings, and she 


occupation 1s 


| casts a glamour of state and elegance over her 


dingy and forlorn apartments by recounting 


to the applicant the splendor of her ancestral 


home and the luxurious delights to which she 
But while 


er can hardly refrain 


was accustomed in other years. 
often the story-tell 


giving a ridiculons turn to this figure, gently 


satirizing its weaknesses and caricaturing its 


irom 


aspect, the original is exceedingly sad and 
touching, and deserves a kindly sympathy and 
regard. 


Many of the fine and smiling queens and 
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leaders and of gay 


figures to which we 


“ornaments” 
potentially the 
Espec 111\ 1! wre ‘ities &@ Man who recelves 
an ample salary, or a re 
or profession, who is young and well and 

ne, With all the world before him where 

ose, spends his income, lives profusely 


| Juxuriously, believing that the evil day is 


ifar off, and that he has ample time to provide | 


for the future. Such men are very apt not to 
eontide the actual pecuniary situation to their 
wives, who ask no questions, and unconscious- 
] their husbands’ good sense. Easy and 

iving becomes a habit. 
tpt on 


hold, 


ments 


is the care of her family and house- 
ind the usual routine of visits and amuse- 


day follows another, until suddenly the dark- 


est of days arrives, and ends in a night of be- | 
The hus- | 


reavement, sorrow, and destitution. 
The 


woman who was living yesterday without a 


band dies. His income dies with him. 
thought of the means of living, is to-morrow 


alone in the world with a family to support, 
the least know- 


ledge or experience how to obtain it, without 


Without an income, without 


a trade, or a profession, or an accomplishment 
whieh she ean turn to account. Her habits, 
her tastes, her requirements, all imply leisure 
She is at more terrible 
disadvantage than the poor women whom it 
has been part of her daily routine to relieve. 
It is, in fact, one of the most tragical of situ- 


and ample resources. 


itions, and if awaits at this moment many a 
woman whose unsuspecting eyes are glancing 
at these words. When it suddenly opens upon 
her she will think of teaching a little school, 
of taking in sewing, of writing for the maga- 
ines, of copying, or of letting lodgings. But 
in all these efforts she will encounter the most 
competition, All 
taken before she arrives. 


relentless 


the places are 


and seamstresses and writers and copyists and 
lod 


lodging-house keepers enough and to spare. | 


Isa woman caught in this cruel snare, fronting 
the grimmest poverty—for that is the situa- 
tion—essentially a figure of comedy ? 
a sadder figure in familiar experience? Doubt- 
less there is the original Mrs. Lirripper, shal- 
low and voluble, and there are the easy women 
recalling better days is 
greater than the pinch of days which are 
W Sut there is a multitude of sensitive, 
refined, edueated, accomplished women, of 


whose pleasure in 


orse 


cayed gentlewomen is truly descriptive, and 


tion would gladly help. 


treats provided for them. Hampton Court, in 


England,is such an asylum for ladies of “ ¢ 


Home,” in 
these houses 


Mr. Coreoran’s “ Louisa 
Washington, is another. But 
ean not 


family.” 


be regarded with complacency by 


many of the women of whom we speak, and | 


they are of course inaccessible to those who 
have families to support, and who prefer to 


society are | 
allude. ! 


venue from his busi- ; 


| cayed gentlewoman the opportunity of t 


delicate decorative work as refined and 
| complished women may be able with a 


sereens 5 


Is there | 


rood | 





keep themselves, which is the instinet 
ference of the American woman and 
whom poverty suddenly overtakes, 

It is not surprising that the impulse of 
ity, which was never so wisely directed 
now, should have included this class of 
If the feeling of a common humanit 
underlies all movements for charitab| 
the principle of such relief has never he 
intelligently comprehended as it is now 
is called scientific charity is one of the s 


distinctions of the time. It proceeds ; 


} a principle which has never before 
The wife’s | 


clearly perceived, that true charity consists 
helping the needy to help themselves. § 


| indeed, the aged and the infirm, ean not } 
One bright and busy and satisfactory | 


themselves. ! 
But the relief must be so given as not t 
crease the evil it would remedy. 

The forms in which this wise and |] 
spirit manifests itself are many. But i 
pleasanter than that which offers to t] 


They must be wholly r 


to help herself. It is this office which the s 
ciety of Decorative Art has undertaken. 0} 
course even this work must be attended 


| many and sore disappointments. The | 


Chair lately spoke of a correspondent w! 

striven to aid herself by decorative paint 
and who had found the task almost hoy: 
This is painful, but no individual success 


| be guaranteed, nor can the wisest charita 


endeavors escape mistakes and wrongs. 13 
the general purpose of the society is to se1 
as an agency for the display and sale of s 


care to do, such as painting dinner cards a 


| ecards for every purpose; painting china, fa 


ornamental needle-work of « 


| kind; inlaying; and the myriad forms otf 
There are teachers | 


nor decoration to which cultivated taste 
intelligence and faculty will naturally turn 
Schools of instruction, also, are contemplated 
The humane and thoughtful and efficient la 
dies who have the enterprise in charge ha 
regarded it as a form of charity, and it is 1 


| yet self-supporting, as in time it may be. 


speaking recently of worthy objects to whi 


| rich and generous men might well give mone 


the Easy Chair did not include this societ 


| simply because it could not mention eve 


thing. But to state the case is to pl 


| for it. 
whom the awkward and cumbrous phrase de- 


There is, indeed, a broader and higher im 


provement of the situation to which this 
whom every one who understands the situa- | 
There are a few re- | 


mirable society owes its impulse. It 

its existence and operation bring more clear 

| to the consciousness of the sanguine young 
Darby the possible situation of his widow 

| Joan, and warn him more impressively t] 
ever of the folly of running for Inck, and t 
suggest that the “true sphere of woman” is! 
elegant imbecility and velveted uselessness 
The saddest moral of the novelist’s decayed 
gentlewoman is that she is a natural product 
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il spirit which holds, in effect, that “a 
sa being designed 
sugar 


and 
and 


t strawberries, 


1 a cushion sew 


But 
lition of helping others is ability to 


{ ’s st If. 


1 women are mutually helpmates. 


ntellectual movement in New England 
or fifty years ago which was known as 
endentalism has left memorable traces 
thought and literature, and consequent- 
mur national life. It produced singular 
very 
spiritual, and significant. 


ur 
others most 


It 


ind amusement as well as of moral en- 


some grotesque, 


was full 


nment and literary enthusiasm, and the 
Chair has more than once recalled some 
The 
orous aspects were, of course, the least pro- 


ts striking aspects and notable men. 


ed and characteristic, for it was distinet- 

immoral awakening. 

ere was one little book which appeared 

it time, under the auspices of Mr. Emer 
whose approval and sympathy commend- 
t to acirele of readers who at onee felt the 
which had attracted him. It 
modest volume containing three essays, 
and 


Yl was a 


l 
on epie poetry, one on Shakespeare, 
on Hamlet, followed by a series of sonnets 

The name of the 
ir He evidently 
n personally to very few, and his book 
very little noted by the Yet it 

; very carefully read and pondered and re- 


Shakespearean form. 
was Jones Very. was 
critics. 


hered by the few who awaited some fur- 
word from the poet. But it never came. 
Transcendental illumination died away 
to the light of common day. Mr. Very could 
challenged Hawthorne’s claim of being 
most obscure author in America. His name 
med never to have been heard beyond a con- 
stantly lessening circle, and many of that cir- 
supposed him to have been long dead. 
But the little book had not dropped out of 
literature. Rufus W. Griswold had men- 
med it in his Poets and Poetry of America, and 
Duyeckineks in their valuable Cyclopedia 
of him with 
The subtle essay on Shakespeare,” said the 
clopedia, “illustrates the universality of his 
us by a condition of the higher Christian 
“in certain 


appreciating kindness. 


and the sonnets, if said, a 
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iysical vein and simplicity, their love 
of nature and sincerity of utterance, remind 
us of the meditations of the philosophical and 

us writers in the old English poetry of the 
enteenth century.” Still the author, if 
living, made no further sign, until three 
‘s ago, many of those who had delighted in 
the singularly pure and lofty and simple melo- 

of Jones Very’s poetry saw that he had died, 
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It is, on the contrary, 
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ly simple, and flows with 
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in which he delighted. 


curious to compare it with that of Bi 
] 


had the same love of the plain lands 


out the peculiar feeling of spiritual 
which of Very. Mr. 


responded to his friend R. H. Dana’s hig] 


is characteristic 
| miration of Very’s sonnets, delighting 
“extraordinary grace and originality,” 
garding them *'as among the finest in 
guage.” Dr.Cc 
talk was to look into truth itse 
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hanning said that to 1 
If. Has 
includes the sonnets in his Virtuoso’ 
the of 
eard because of its depth, 
his 
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tion songs a poet whos 


as 
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son does not stay to temper pr 


the 


poet whose voice recalled 
the Hebrew Muse. 

The timely republication wil 
different but a more generally trai 
| taste than the first issue 1839. 
sible that that taste should not recog 
and natural of 
| the fresh purity as of a dew-drop, t 
of delight in nature, and a joyous confidence 
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the situation of 
llennium, but that there 
mprovement 
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possible which can 
ly by brave thought and free 


cheerful 


ed on 
persistence of endeavor 
ippointment and delay and defeat, 
ious to see what 
eeives, If a 


that honesty 


a rough welcome the 
man says sonorously 
is the best policy, 
ll stuck to is, after all, not as 
th, he is saluted as a hypocrite 
and prete nder, and liar 
him 


sets himself 


every 
nd charlatan 


} 


ek 
king him why he 


turns upon 


up for a saint, and why what is good enough 


for others is not good enough for him. 


It is plain that if a crowd is to advance, 
| nust go first. 
kno Vi 


But in the great hu- 
as the world, or the race, 
ind, or society, the one, or the two, or 
yho move naturally forward are de- 

sionaries or incendiaries, as fools 

If it is in a 
tion that the 


most n 


religions denomina- 
forward step is taken, the fore- 
is a heretic or schis- 
a political party, he is a 
fanatic ar 1 lealist. 


s bowled over 
mati 
If in science, he is a 
quack or a lunatie. There are 
ther, Galileo—the list 
iar But we rise 
yesterday onl 
to-day. \ 

hastet 


ern route 


Socrates, Lu- 
is illustrious and famil- 
from kneeling to the hero of 
y to fling a stone at the hero of 


fresh and generous 


is to show that there is probably a west- 
to the Indies 


perhaps in philosophy. 


perhaps in polities, 

But he suddenly feels 
the Old Man of the Sea upon his shoulders, and 
he hears t ef 


well enough 


words: is always 
let 
ul many men have prospered exceed- 
minding their own business. More- 


familiar 
voung friends, to 


| over, those who run before they 


enthusiasm | 
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are 
that Waited to 
until they were born, will probab] 


who suppose wisdom 


experience is a 
b 


sure guide, and tl] 


y the ancient ways is to hold by t] 
safety.” 

This wisdom was as wise four hund; 
Luther heard 
bus heard it; every man impatient 
cial, mental, and moral tread-mill 
it, and happily they have despised 
Magazine would not be written, a 
and read everywhere, and America i 
distinctive national 
been. The American orator who salu 


ago as it is to-day. 


sense, would 
ardent proposition of change wit] 
who resists the general spirit of 
the ancient 
have always observed that to let 


echoing once more 
alone is never a dangerous policy,” 
emnly droll a figure as a sage of the for 
at sea who should declare that to rais 
would be idle or perilous while the s 
upon an even keel. 

If there is to be progress in any dit 
no existing situation can be well enoug 
sense that it can not be improved. 1 
assertion, could it have been the rnk 
duet, would have made the present sit 
impossible, because it would have retaine 
from which it grew. It is the arem 
stagnation and paralysis, of mental as 
and of moraldeath. Thisis the yean 
especially to recall this truth, for it is t] 
hundredth anniversary of Luther's birth 
hit the Pope on the crown, and the mo 
the belly,” said the witty Erasmus. The 
well enough, according to the general { 
and the exhortation of the orators, but | 
did not think it wise to let well enoug 
Hlow many of those who think that 
vere Luther above all men, hunt him to-da 


some one of his modern forms, as zealo 
he was hunted then, and they hunt him 
the same ery that wise and good men 
well enough alone. 

In no better way could this memorial | 
theran year have opened than with the 
and noble and witty discourse of Dr. Ik 
upon the Reformer, the maker of the mo 
epoch, which was delivered on a pleasant 
evening in Mr. Chadwick’s Brooklyn eln 
It is not often that we can hear a scholat 


| has made Luther the subject of long and 


terly study; still less often a scholar 
incisive and apt and choice literary styl 

ables him to convey adequately to others | 
clear, comprehensive, and accurate 
Doubtless every hearer in that large audi 
carried with him from the ehureh, and 


it 


earry always, a complete and distinet co 


tion of Luther such as he never had bet 
It was not an idol that was set up for us 
worship; it was a great and heroie man, * 10 
too bright and good,” with great limitations 
but overflowing with human nature, and 
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th an indomitable faith and a blithe 
re which enabled the cheerful Atlas to 
ir whole modern world upon his shoul- 
. pi ture was unrolled it 
at least who sat delighted not to 


Was IMpossi- 
one 


ther wan whose blutt heartiness and 
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Chitur’s §$ Lite 
the patriots and statesmen who were 
the first fifty 
rs of our national existence, perhaps tl 

tl at 
His pub 
great and various and pro 
He figured with credit, if not 


on, successively as a soldier of the Rey 


and aetive in 


minent 


i whom Americans of this generation 
‘amiliar is James Monroe. 


were 


he spec ial 
member 
of 


Consti 


who won the rare honor of t 
lation of Washington: 
ntal ¢ 


as 


a 
ongress, and member 

f{ the Senate under the 
: as thrice Governor of Virginia: as min 

ly to France, Spain, a 
das one of the commissioners to ne ro 
ith EF a prominent 
n the purchase of Florida and Louisi 


under the 


i treaty wv i@land: as 
administration of Jefferson ; 

ber of President Madison’s cabinet, hold 
he rtfolios both of of 
Secretary of War; and as twice President 
el 


4] 
wth 


Secretary State 


nited States,and in that capacity being 


iple of Amerieat 


or of the famons prine 
itional poli 5 known as “the Monroe Doe 
And vet, notwithstanding his extend 
| honorable services, no adequate memoir 
life has hitherto been written, and the 
Is career ¢ 


ire only to be found buried 


tered fragments under 


of 
temporaneous publications, and public doe 


isil 


at a bewildering 


pamphlets, addresses, Inessages, 


nts, not ¢ y accessible to the veneral 


der, or hidden under the still more inaecess 
rid unassorted file sofun mublished correspond 

‘ These considerations have moved Presi 
which 


memoir! 


t Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
prepare a 


| of Monroe will 
rve to introduce him more intimately to his 
itrymen of our generation, and will enable 
em more intelligently to estimate his char- 
ter and services. 
President Gilman announces at the outset, 
ith frank modesty, that he has not attempt- 
ed to give in detail the personal and domestic 
history of Monroe; but, leaving the prepara- 
tion of a more elaborate portrait to some fu- 
ture biographer, has aimed rather to prepare 
brief but faithful sketch of the man, show- 
how he discharged the duties of exalted 
n honest and patriotic citizen 


avions as a 
Vo in 
Half a Ce 
16m0, pp. 287 
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VOLce Thacker 


his favorite ve, which celebrates 
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emory, but 1 


id sat 


sympathy of Luth 
vear will celebrate his 1 
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than that of 


exerted upoi 

ple teness of even so 

dent Gi heen 
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Into the ei 
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country. 


man has 
Inquiry 


tions which gave 


to recall some particulars of his 


ry, and to examine his conduet and re 


opinions that on him b 


vere passed 


his conten 


ind oppor : 
their 


wnts amon” pora 


suet Phe 
being 


character, 


Intel 


essors 


from 


Ws it 


Vie 
politica 
the count 
were ten pe 
been permanent upon 
system, and hay 
tional 


time 


come a part oO 


nationa timent. Of spec 


lv interest is the condensed 


sketch in one its ¢ hapte rs of the gen 


esis of 


the polis y of nited States government 


interference in the affairs of 
Monroe 


<i 


respect to Lore 
this continent, as fi announced by 
in the 
Monroe Doctrine,” 
regarded as an epit 
United States with 
of American 
nouncement o 


s first 


celebrated declaration know as it 


and wl is come " 


+] 
to | 
f tl 


Opie nt 


ome oO ie inciples o i 
respec 1) ve 


States. 


f this policy was made by 

roe while President Messawe 
1x23; but the principles therei 
emlfodied, though then first 


Executive, 


in his annua 
December 2, 
put into 
and definite form by the 
flected a tradition of e: 
gradually expanded until 
mensions of Monroe’s declarat . 

come the prevalent opinion throughout the 
country. 


Dr. Gilman has subjected the writ 


Ings and correspondence of the earlier states- 
men of the republic to a careful examination, 
with a view to the illustratic 
of the Monroe Doctrine 
tertained at first, but 
the course of public events and the reflections 


n of the growth 
an 


adil 


idea d mly e 


] 
a 


li- 


ste \ 


eveloped by 
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hical account of all the publi- 
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Monroe Doctrine 
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n of Letters” series, 
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rs in our litera 
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Sil 


memoir of J lding,? by 
the “English Me 


troduce one 


Ti 


asantly ii foremost 


le 
teresting characte 


‘le ol Enegli 


readers who 
+1 


le of bis personality, and 


knowledge of him as the 
ot tl novels of that 
reads, though 
Fielding was a 
the 
maintained 


author 
( lass, 


and other 
every body 


Phat 


enius is practically evinced by 


Which 1 
most Often furtivel 

hich his novels have 
upon pul ivor for nearly a century and a 
half, in Spice of their occasional coarseness and 
indecency. | contemporaries his works 
like that 
tle emenda 


ven his Sty le, 


rema i l . K\ 
; le, requires lit 
ion Say iography to adapt it to the 

lay, and hu 
ony, his perception and: de- 
and 
ptions of life and manners | 
Whethe 
are fit 
| 
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ast ) r-< and his wit 


iterary 


} 14] . 
mor and subtie Il 
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lave an inde- 
structil charm 
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s a quest ion 


le r, notwithstanding 
for general reading 
admit of debate. 
ll coneede that they 
should be kept sedulously out of the hands of 


his novels 
that 
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imaginative youths | 


Men of | 


ed woman can read them without a 


] 


a sense of shame, and that it vy 


oule 
sible to read them aloud in the fan 


social circle without wholesale « 


This would contine their re ading 


narrow 


limits, and if we should di 
limits more close ly, we should sa 


should be read, and can only be reac 


leaving some stain, solely by matur 
who are able to regard their coarsen: 
indecencies as so many lamentable bh 
a rare masterpiece, and passing them 
au Ie 


cling of regret for thei 
their 


presence, 
attention upon the perfection of 
hibited in the great body of the canvas 
Dobson's sketch of Fielding’s life is thor 
loving and sympathetic as well as tl 
honest, and not without reason, for, des 
irregularities of his early youth, Fiel 
emphatically a lovable man—genero 
pitable, sincere, and compassionate ; s 
his friendships, placable in his an 
fim 


capable, and clean-handed as a ma 


tender and affectionate in his 


and endowed with a personal magnet 


Was irresistible even by his enen 


Dobson outlines Fielding’s erratic and d 
fied career, which was as erratic and 
fied as that of any of his heroes, wi 
hand, and gives the 
the 


cal account of 


most 
be st 


iphie por 


bibliogr: 


vy 


man and 
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chp pre ared on a scale so reduced, 


THE volume on Jefferson Which ] 
contributed to the “ American States 
Mr. John T. Morse, Jun.,is open t 
that its author in sympa 

man he membrializes. Inde« 
only is he not moved by any g 


ries by 


eriticism Is hot 
with the 
enerous ¢ 
siasin for Jefferson as a man or as a states 
but he is distinctly antipathetice to him in ] 
relations. It is apparent in the opening « 
ters of the memoir that Mr. Morse must 
entered upon its preparation with a str 
prepossession in favor of Jefterson’s great p 
litical rival and opposite, Alexander Hamilt 
and of the political school of which he was t 
brilliant founder and leader, and with a 


spondingly strong bias adverse 


COTT’ 


and the political school of which he was thi 
And the influence 
of this bias remains perceptible througho 
the volume, trivial 
which make an impression on the mind of tl 
reader—unconsciously perhaps, but none the 
less positively 
is and probably ever will be a moot question 
how far this antipathetic attitude of a write 
toward his subject disables him for the fun 
tions of a biographer, but it is certain that 
| when it is highly pronounced it is not p 
| ing to the dispassionate reader, and impairs 


acknowledged Cory phieus. 


manifested in colorings 


unfavorable to Jefferson. 


eas 


3**American Statesmen.” Thomas Jefferson By 
Joun T. Morse, Jun. 16mo, pp. 350. Boston: Hough- 
| ton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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1 connected out 
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Revolutionar 
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heories, Writings, to which the vol 


vhich, the prop r deduction being made 
adverse coloring 


ted to, 
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s and versions above 


a just conception may be formed 


srank as a political thinker and philoso 


of his character as a man and as a prac- 


statesman, and of the value and extent 
ervices to his native State and the na- 


would be superfluous and presumptuous 
praise the quality of Thueydides as a his- 

. and scarcely less so to canvass the abil- 
Professor Jowett as his translator. By 
universal consent of scholars Thucydides 
des with Herodotus the 
e supremacy as a historian, and 


among ancients 


surpasses 
min at least one cardinal essential; for 
‘rofessor Jowett has justly remarked, “I 
dides stands absolutely alone among the his- 
ins, not only of Hellas, but of the world, 
his impartiality and love of truth.” Nor 
is his superiority over his contemporaries 
ntined to these important particulars. He 
s also without a 


rival in the art of histor- 


il narrative—in the faculty of so selecting, 
sposing, and grouping characters and events 
s to affect the imagination as if we were in the 
ery thick of the realities he describes.  Al- 
hough Thucydides has been rendered several 


es into English by scholars who in theit 
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ase the task 
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familiarity with financial problems and trans- 
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is first volume 


sive work in three parts, each of which is 
ited to the ct 
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propi consideration of a distin 

transitional stages, 
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and 
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upol by stress of 
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In the first 
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under the Constit 
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of the fune- 
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of the principles that 
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istration of the appropriations and ex 
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operation, 
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from 01812. Inthe 
scribes the effects of the war of 1812 upon the 
inces from its opening in that ye 

in TS15, as il by the 
taxation that it necessitated, by the atti- 


1200 t 


ar until its 
lustrated war loans 

it compelled the government to take to- 
rd the cirenlating medium, and by the poli- 
hat was inaugurated in consequence of the 
Thi loses 
th an exceedingly able résumé of the admin- 
of the Treasury 
itin to Crawford. 


ression of manufactures s book e 


tration Department from 
The third book closely 
vs the financial history for the period 
» close of the war of 1812 to 1860, and 
tes, From 1789 
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it embraces the history of the second 
States Bank until its overthrow by 
Jackson, and an examination of the pl 


upon which the tariff legislation was b 


\ 


Ge 


distinctive periods, severally from 1216 to [xv4 
from 1824 to 1832, from 1832 to 1842, fr 
to 1246, and from 1846 to 1860, under thy 
ence of the ideas of protection and 1 
production that prevailed in each. | 
nection with this, elaborate accounts 

en respectively of the nature and eff 
the tonnage revenues, of the systems of 
housing, drawbacks, and collection of d 
that were introduced, and as they were s 
quently modified, of the methods of im) 

that fri 
and of the nature and character 
objects sought to be attained by the : 

ations and expenditures of the public 

Ina prefatory note Mr. Bolles states that 
er and final volume of the work is in 


accounting were devised 


ym 


time 


tion, which will cover the period from tl ‘ 
ing of the civil war in 1860 to the refundi 
the 
lators, bankers, and 


national bonds in 1881. Meanwhile. 


students of finance 
find the volume now completed an inval 
book of reference for the large body of pre 
information it contains, and which it pres 
fairly and dispassionately, and condenses 
in the briefest possible compass compa 
the 
subjects treated upon in it. 


with importance and complexity ot 


Mr. Justin H. McCartiry, who is not 
confounded with his father, Mr. Justin Met 


thy, 


has prepared a compact Outline of 1 


History,’ which the reader may consider « 
as a purely literary piece of work, having 
that general political application which is 
ural and appropriate to any independent 
torical study, or as a political pamphlet 
cifically designed to educate the peop! 
Great Britain and America —more esp: 
those of the latter who have Celtie aftinit 

in the principles of the school of Irish po 
cians of which Mr. Parnell is the chief, and 1 
create an active public sentiment in b 
countries in favor of equal political rights 1 


f 
ot 


Irishmen by a temperate exposition 
of Ireland and under t) 
of English misgovernment. ‘4 
last is the more probable, though not the s« 
object of this judicious compendium. For, a 
we surmise, it is also intended to advertise t 
world, and in particular the English gover 
ment and people, that Mr. Parnell and his as 
sociates, drawing a line beween secret couspil 


wrongs Irishmen 


centuries 


acy and open political effort, disavow thi 


cowardly methods and arguments of the dy- 


namite and assassination school, and indicat 
their purpose to continue to strive for the 


vestiture of Irishmen with the rights and lib 


6 An Outline of Irish History, from the Earliest Tir 
to the Present Day. By Justin H. McCarruy. * 

n Square Library.”’ 4to, pp. 29. New York: 
and Brothers. 
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3 that Englishmen have secured for them 


s by the employment of the same agency 
a been so sucete ssfully employe din thei 
energetic, and 
tation. But 
it may, Mr 


that of persistent, 


constitutional agi Le 


of the pamphlet what 
has produced a clear and very re 

ine summary Of Lrish history from the 

st times to the present, in which he pass 
dly over the earlier periods, and dwells 
emphatically and at greater length on 
of the three 
ries, and in particular of the present cen 
historical 


neidents and events last 


which have a and 


political 
ticance at this day. 


,r-ADMIPAL PREBLE, of the United States 
has contributed a highly 


Interesting 


ter to the history of naval progress and 


clopment, in a volume which he has in part 


ed and in part prepared from original 


terials, and in which he undertakes to give 
onological History of the Origin and Devel 


his 
state 


t of Steam Narigation. Premising 
graph with the 
that, 


atforded, by 


rather startiing 


even as he writes, the evidence has 
the trial 


propelled by electricity 


in England of a 
| with results 
success is far in advance of that which 
tended any of the early experimental trials 
team vessels, that the days of steam as the 


universal naval motor are numbered, 


ost 


it is doomed to be supplanted at no 
tant he 


day by the more compact and econom- 


il power of electricity, 
narizes from history 


Admiral Preble first 


and ancient remains 
earlier attempts of man to propel his boat 
by mechanical appliances, and then, by a nat 
ii transition, enters upon quite an elaborate 
count of the early experimenters with steam 
is a motive power for vessels, extending from 
APor ryph il stories of Blasco de Garray’s 
eved invention in 1543, to the more authen- 
of the of 
Salomon de Carrs and the Marquis of Worces- 
ter in 1641 and 1699, and down to and inelud 
ing the practical solution of the problem by 
rulte 


] 


te tentative discoveries 


traditions 


nand Fitch, and their predecessors and 
contemporaries, at the close of the last and the 
of the present His ac 


counts of the successful results that signalized 


eginbing century. 
is later period, and of the experiments that 
paved the way for them, are very minute, and 
are recorded in chronological order, so that a 
comparison of the claims to priority of the va- 
ous discoverers and inventors may be easily 
Up to this time the record relates 
water, and it 

covers the period from 1778 to 1819, at which 
itter date inland steam navigation had been 
erally introduced in Great Britain and the 
United States. 


instituted. 


to navigation smooth 


In 


Then followed the era of ocean 


{ Chronological History of the Origin and Develop 
nent of Steam Navigation. By HENRY PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 1543-1882. 8vo, pp. 483. Phila 
lelphia: L. R. Hammersly and Co. 


GEO 


( 


from the 


referel yon I itl 


uracy particularity ¢« 


spassionateness of its s 


nents of {fact respect 


struction 


machinery, speed, 
} 1 


models ot 


merchant 


been built r tl 


e interval between the 


voyage annah in 1319 and the close 


of the last A ne ¢ luding chapter a 


comprehensive outimne } i ) oO the 


great ocean steam-ship lines and 


companies 
and in an appendix the author has condensed 


iount of valuable information rela- 


a iarge an 


“an navi 


the st » and « 
thre te 


the progress of improvements in 


atist ipac 


unm vessels of the world in every bra 


ocean st 


navigation, and the disasters to transatla 


vessels from Ls3e to Lse2 incl 


iusive 
THE remarkable activity that has been e: 
hibited of late vears In the publication of books 
on subjects retlecting the diversity of the re 
vlit ot the 
abatement Every form 
of belief and hei 
exponents in a large proportion of the multi 
tude of volumes that tall from the md 
of literature, including 


ty 
ligious thou times shows no sigus of 


of 
theory, have 1 


controversy, and 


shade 


every 


Press ; 


nearly every branch 


even fiction, is more or less tinged by the pre- 


vailing tendeney, and, joining in the attack o 
tself either on the side of 


the 


the defense, 1 


ges 
skepticism, material and automat 
rule of the t of 
revealed religion, and an intelligent Author of 
of 


scussion which have be- 


sin 


blind law of chance, or on th 


law and Creator all things 


la] 


tha 


all 
the controversy 


come so general the partisans of unbelief in 


ts various forms, drawing their arguments 


from the revelations of modern science as they 


interpreted them, were distinctly on the ag 


} 


gressive, and at a later stage became zealous 


propagandists of their destructive theories, 


while the 
revealed in the 


iy levers In as 


a supernatural God 


Hebrew and Christian Seript- 


ures, disconcerted by the novelty of the it- 
tack, and not yet having discovered or reduced 
to the 
ft, ho 


fensive. 


refuting 
the 


the 


form methods of parrying o1 


were less distinetly feebly on ae- 


There is, however, a law 
terial world which 


just the resisting power ot detensive armor to 


ih lha- 


is constantly at work to ad 


the propelling force and penetrating power of 


veapons of attack; and in obedience to this 
influential 


in the physical world, 


law, which is no less in the moral 
and than 
the friends and advocates of supernatural re- 
not only strengthened their de- 
red their fortifications, but 


intellectual 


ligion have 


fenses and enlat 
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ha 
11 
upon 
the batt 
now as distinetly in the aggressive as they 


e converted them into a “ coign of vantage” 
formidable attack 
ie weak spots they have discovered in 


om whence to deliver a 
t} 
eries of their assailants, and as a result 
are 
This remark- 
re in the relative positions of the 

has just illustrated the 

f natural theology by the publi- 
Final 
Professor Janet, of Paris, in which 
m and re-adjustment of the ar- 


the «¢ 


were on the defensive. 
been In 
oO 


a profoundly able work on 


isic 
vidences of design have been 
is were rendered necessary by the new 
s that have been assumed by philosophy 
nt years, successfully encountering, on 
ha 


Ve iopments of 


nd, those deductions from 
the of nature which 
more and more tend to subject the phenomena 


of the 


the one 


sciences 


universe to a mechanical concatenation, 
and, on the theories 
which have attended the development of the 
critical and idealist philosophy which had its 
rise in Germany. 
Tt marked DY 


other, those destructive 


Although, as has been justly 
Flint, of Edinburgh 
an introduction to the English 
his y it 


e treatise on final causes, seeing that it 


Protesso1 
Chiversity, 1m 


translation reat work, it is not an ex- 
haustiy 
does not attempt to trace their presence in the 
regions of intellect and emotion, morality and 
history, it is yet the most comprehensive of 
any that has been written, and is truly phil- 
osophical in its conception, spirit, and execu- 
tion. 


ability, truth alone is the thing sought by its 


Equally remarkable for its candor and 


author, reason alone is appealed to for its dis- 
y, and difficulties neither evaded nor 


] 
ed 


are 
presented as less formidable than they really 
On the contrary, every serious objection, 

to the of final causes in na 

,or to the interpretation which the author 
would : 


existence 
issign to them, is stated in its full force, 
nor is there any disposition on his part to ex- 
the worth « 
Professor Janet’s inquiry di- 


aggerate the weight or 
swers to them. 


i 
yldes 


itself into the examination of two prob- 
Ist. Are nature? Or, in 
other words, is Finality alaw of nature?) And 
2d. What is the first or ultimate cause or ex- 
planation of that law? And after a careful 
review of the hypotheses of the evolutionists, 


lems: there ends in 


and a masterly refutation of the assumptions 
of modern positivist and materialistic criticism, 
the conclusion is reached of the necessity of 
an ultra-mechanical principle—a principle of 
finality and thought, and the arguments for it 
are summed up in the funda- 
mental propositions: Ist. That there is no a pri- 


iple of final causes, but that the final 


following three 


ort prince 


cause is an induction, a hypothesis, whose 


probability depends on the number and char- 


h Causes. By Pauw Janet, Professor at the 

t les Lettres, of Paris, etc. Translated by 
AFFLICK, B.D., with Preface by 
, Professor of Divinity at the University of 


Svo, pp. 520. New York: Charles Scrib 


LIAM 
r, D.D 


the de- | 


ROBERT | 


of certain combinations, such that tl 


| reference to the accomplishment of an end 


| acters of observed phenomena. 
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final cause is proved by the existenc 


9 


( 
ue a 
of these combinations with a final phen 
non independent of them would be a \ 
gap, an abyss—in a word, a mere chancs 
that nature must be explained by an ac: 
3d. That, in fine, the relation of finality 


| once admitted as a law of the universe, t 


only hypothesis appropriate to our understa 
ing that can account for this law is that 
derived from an intelligent cause. 
Another valuable critical and histo 
work in this province of religious thoug 
investigation is A Critique of Design- Argun 
Protessor Hicks, of Dennison Univ 
Ohio. The work is a historical review 
free examination of the methods of reas: 
that have been employed in natural theol 


by 


| and includes a lucid and to some extent 


ginal classification of design-arguments. 
this classification the author distinguish 
tween and marks the precise boundaries, t 
of the teleological argumept, which always |} 
purpose, and which undertakes to show 
every natural event was an end foreseen, « 
en, and brought to pass by suitable mi 
second, of the eutariological argument, o1 
argument of design from order, whose fi 
mental proposition is that order and ha 
are marks of intelligence, whose key-not 
plan as that of teleology is purpose; and, t 
of the causal argument, or the argument w 
ground notion is cause and effect. After a 
view of all the methods, it is the judgm 
the author that while the field of 
has been restricted by the advance of scie1 


teleo 


| the range of the eutaxiological or order 


ment for the existence of God has been c 


spondingly enlarged, and consequently 


| the entire province of design-arguments 
| not suffered any restriction, but has been s 
f his an- | 


larged as to fully occupy the new fields w] 


| the advances of science have created for it 


treatise, so far as it is original and polemi 
an able attempt to set forth the order-argun 
more clearly, and to point out the inverted 


| der and defective nomenclature that have im 


paired the force of the teleological argu 
Under this head the work of Janet which has 
just occupied our attention is subjected to a 
keen and respectful but at times somew 
hypercritical analysis, and some of his meth 


of reasoning are traversed with considerabl 


force. Independent of its interest as a strong 
exposition of the order-argument and as a fran 
and very suggestive criticism of the defects of 
some of the methods that have been 
the argument from ends, the work is of gei 

ine value for its historical sketch of natura 
theology, and its intelligent outline of the wor! 
done and the progress made in this line ot 


usea 1 


1 Critique of Design-Arquments. By L. E. Hicks 
Professor of Geology in Dennison University, Oh 
lzmo, pp. 417. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
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cht among the ancients, in the Middle | knowledge, between the religious and the sei 
nd in the last three centuries. entitic views of the world, so far as the latte 
One of the most philosophical and scientific | rests on real knowled 


ge, and not upon un 
d also vigorously aggressive investigations | solved problems, ingenious guesses, and subtle 


rta principles and hypotheses that have hypotheses 


buoyantly advanced of late years as The extent to which the 
tive of the basis on which the Christian | upon works of this class has gro sables 
and Theism generally rest is contain us from inviting attention as closely as they 


examination of the Theories of Dar- | merit to three eminently cogent and instruct 
ir Relation to Philosophy, Religion, | ive pamphlets, in a philosophical series pro 
by Dr. Rudolf Schmid, President | jected by President McCosh, designed for the 


Seminary at Schénthal, | exposition and defense of fundamental truths, 
After a synoptical account of | and which have for their themes, severally, Cra 
philosophical predecessors of Darwin, a | teria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as Opposed 
ry of the rise, progress, and present state | nosticism; Enerqy, Efiicient and Final Ce 


the Darwinian theories, and an impartial | Development, What It Can Do, and 
al sketch of the theories themselves, | Not Do [hese distinet but correlated 


xa statement, accompanied by vigor- | jects are treated with equal simplicity 
ebuttals, of their philosophic completions | power, and cover in brief much of the ground 


‘ger publications just no 


onsequences as relates to the origin of occuptl d by the lar 
onsciousness, of free moral determination, | ticed, together with much on independent lines 


sation, consciousness, life, and the ele- | of thought that lie outside their plan. 
nts of the world, and as bearing upon the 

nation of the idea of design from the A SEDUCTIVE volume to while away a tedious 
Dr. Schmid enters upon an elaborate | hour, or to occupy intervals when one is indis 


|, critical, and philosophical consider- | posed to hard or continuous reading, has been 


1 the position of the Darwinian theo- | prepared from the accumulated recollections 
with reference to religion and morality. | of a prolonged and active e, by the veteran 


In the course of his broad but close survey he | author and editor 8. C. Hall.'? The retrospect 


it 


sits with clearness and precision theirmu- | extends from 1215 to 18838, and his reeord of i 


( 
tual antagonisms, concordances, and grounds | is an inexhaustible repertory of anecdote and 
itrality, and at its close he reaches the | incident, both grave and gay, told witha plea 

ision that a neutral, not to say friendly, | sant tineture of garrulity and egotism, and 
onship is taking place between reveal- | with absolute freedom from asperity or maley 
on and the theories of development, ‘nee, reviving memories of the wen and wo 


s will continue so lone as the the author had met and:the notable o1 
had come hh 


keep within their proper realm, the per- | forgotten things with which he 
of nature: that a hostile relation takes | contact in the course of his long and diversi 


and anti-religious attacks are to be | fied day,and reviving numerous engaging rem 
iwwainst only when a disbelieving sys- | iniscences of vanished celebrities, fashions, 


metaphysics, which has grown on oth- | manners, customs, and institu 


in an uncalled-for way tries to con aera 
‘closely with the theory of descent ; Mr. PARKE GODWIN has edited the poetical 
who builds a system of monistie m: works of Mr. Bryant!* in such a manner as to 
upon his Darwinism, if he i disarm hostile criticism. Not only is his edi 


t better than his system, comes into in- | tion of the poet the most complete that has 


collision with conerete moral life, | been published, comprising many pieces which 
e who limits his Darwinism to the realm | had been privately printed, but not published, 
iral science remains, in concrete life, in | together with some that had been printed in 


ith morality; that the Christian re- | periodicals, but never included in any 


and Christian morality rest on founda- | and others that 


1 
had never before bee 
vhich can no longer be shaken by any | edin any form, but a distinct biographic 
t of exact investigation, and not only re bibliographical value has been imparted 
peace with all imaginable possibilities | by Mr. Godwin’s admirable arr: 

1 +} 


( tific theories, but can also, in the realm | classification of 
of the phi osophy of the doctrines of nature, | tion of the pre faces of th 


ic 


be passive spectators of all investigations and 
- . 1 . 11 ** Philoeor 

ittempts, and even of all possible excursions | , hi a, 
to the realm of faney, without being dis- 


d; and finally, that the actual proof is 
shed of the harmony between faith and 


Theories of Darwin, and their Relation to Phi 
sophy, igion, and Morality By Rupoir Scumip, 
President of the Theological Seminary at Schonthal 
ated by G. A. ZIMMERMAN, Ph.D. With an In 
iction by the Duke of Argyl 12mo, pp. 410 

so: Jansen, McClurg, and Co. 
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ns so far as they had then 
s notes appended to the 
the appendix, giving the 
various the text adopted by the 
author, ar <plaining the incidents and cir 
cumstances under which some of the poems 
were written; and by the dates he places at 
those at the left hand 


the time and place of composition of 


the close of each poem 


HOWE 


,and those at the right hand the time and 

their first publication. The poems 
are published in two superbly printed octavo 
volumes, uniform in size and style with the 
Life ane etters of Bryant, noticed in the last 


number » Magazine. 


Poe sparkling sketches of travel in Spain 
by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop which, under 
the title of Spanish Vistas, ‘formed so attract- 

iture of this Magazine during several 

1 of the past year, have been collected 
by the Messrs. Harper in an elegant volume, 
finely illustrated by Reinhart, suitable for per- 
Mr. Lathrop’s 


Vivacious and \ realistic sketches and 


InNanent separate preservation. 


descriptor ve ie rare merit of carrying 
ay from his surroundings, and of 

in imagination with the 

‘al scenes and incidents he 

His book will be found a most en 

s companion for the chimney-eorner, and 

no less so for some sylvan, mountain, or sea 
ide outlook, Mr. Lathrop has added a prac- 
tical value to his spirited descriptions by a 


upplemenutary chapter of useful hints and di- 
rections tor travellers and tourists 1m Spain 
that will greatly facilitate their movements 
and contribute to their comfort, and at the 
ame time put them in the way of seeing 
ver is memorable or pucturesque in that 

] ur space will only permit us 
ttention in the briefest manner to 

usually attractive volumes of 

notes, observations, and etchings of travel, now 
hed: rom Ponkapog to Pesth, by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; 
Mala : nsula) and the Way Thither!® by 


lathe Shadow of the Pyrenees, 


just pu 


The Golden Chersonese 


0 Carcasson,’’ by Marvin R. 
On the Desert: with a Brief 


rents in Equpt. by Henry M. 


} if t ’ m Basque-Lan 
By MARVIN R. VINcENT. D.D. With Maps 
tions 12m0o, pp. 276 New York: Charles 
exert th a Brief Review of Recent Events 
By Henry M. Fietp, D.D. 12mo, pp. 330 


Charies Scribner's Sons, 


THE substantial * Riverside Edit 
Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawth: 
ly approaches completion. Eight of thy 
volumes of which it will consist have 
published, the last two comprising the / 
trom English Note-Books originally » 
posthumously from Hawthorne’s n 
and Our Old Home. Like their prec 
both volumes are edited by Mr. Georve | 
Lathrop, who accompanies each of thes 
introductory notes recalling the cireun 
and surroundings under which they 
ten, and tracing the originals of some ot 
cidents and persons that appear in then 


THE unique “ Parchment Edition” of 
speare’s Works, which is in course of 
tion by the Messrs. Appleton, lias reach 
fifth volume, containing the tragedy of J. 
//., and the tirst and second parts of Aj 
ry IV. 


know that this convenient miniature ed 


It may interest some of our 1 


will be completed in twelve volumes, anc 
the text used is mainly that of the well 
German Shakspearean critic and scholar | 
us, the chief deviation from it being in 
sparing use of punctuation, and on rar 
casions the adoption of a variant readiy 
some other recognized authority.—The 
volume of the same publishers’ * Pari 
Library,” the beautiful companion sei 
the “ Parchment Shakspeare,” is a rey 
tion of Gay's Fables,?* prefaced with a 
but tasteful and discriminating memoir 
Mr. Austin Dobson. 

Miss WoOLSON’s new story, Por the M 
will be an agreeable surprise to her ad 


because of its revelation of the increased ray 


of her powers. In Anne she had exhibites 
culmination of the phenomenal realisti 

of which there had been large promise 
previous efforts; but in if, as in them, 
was a lack of that rich imaginativeness 
nice sense of artistic proportion (or per 
we should say a disregard for them) whic] 
essential elements of the higher forms ot 
mantie fiction. Not so in For the Major. 
while it is to the full as realistic as An 
manifests a quality of the imagination th 
not visible in that fine tale—a certain ps) 


logical clairvoyance which enables the aut 
to place herself so completely en rapport \ 


her imaginary creations as to merge het 


19 The Complete Works of Nathaniel HTawtho 
Introductory Notes by George Parson 
Vols. Vil.and VILL. Our Old Home and & 
Books. Pp. 588 and G19. Boston: Hough 
and Co 

20 “The Parchment Shakspeare.” 
Works. Vol The Tragedy of Aing 
The First Part of King Henry IV. The See 
King Henry IV. 18mo, pp. 296. New York 
ton and Co 

21 The Parchment Library.”’ Fables o 
Gay. With a Memoir by Austin Dosson 
238. New York: D. Appleton and Co 

22 For the Major. A Novelette. By ConsTANcl 
m™MoRE Woo.son. Illustrated. 18mo, pp. 208 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ind to reflect their individuality 


ems their most contradictory and at 


inexplicable motives and actions 


respects, also, although it may not be 


as “of Imagination all compact 


¢,” INLenIOUS al 

itive power predominates. More unpromis 
sories are disposed with a more | pract 

toart than in Anne, and 


ma 


its actors 

situations which are less strained, | ineident 
productive of more poetic and more | acti ¢ lover 
effects, The portrait of Madame | fine 


hose character and motives are left | its greatest « 


strokes of 

l 

y cnigmatical at the outset to pique | quisite pictures of the ei 
and batile the penetration of the | the birth of the fu 

uit which develop with the progress roundings of het 


tory into a subtle and very beautiful | girl. and Ib vwuitifu 

on of the strength that exists in weak arly loveliness 

one of the most original and most per amid the varieties ailor lite, witl lic 
eptious in modern literature, though there identified Not even Mr. Blacl 


greatly surpasses the deseript 


ently exaggerated, pe rhaps, to wit 
i recognition and favor that have 


x «tl 
and manners and the delineations « t ¢ il 
rded to such skillful exaggerations | with which Mr. R 
leby, Sarah Gamp, the Marehion 
ky Sharp. If Miss Woolson would 
popularity of the great artists in that Or 
iracter-painting, she must 


1 
portion of his wv 


the other ney 
learn like | we have ouly space 
hten nature by that shrewd touch | and most noteworthy are 
tion which they so well know how . E. No ; The Ladies 


ubtless she will prefer, as we li : t for Him,?® by 
by Mary Hallock 
recourse to the easy device of tray Pearls? vy Charlotte M 


v its peculiarities, and Will be s: that the most readable of the 


isely, to continue to ce pice ¢ har- 


elop het powe rs In the 


hing ¢ apital,-? by William Sime 
Varried° by Amanda M Dong 
Velicent' by Fayr Madoc ; An Ut 
sto- by Christine Faber; and Like Ships 
each other in quick succession, and | Sea.®3 | 
rgely spiced with mutiny and ship 
rattractiveness sufiers no diminu- | readers. th he Messrs. Harper ha 
iO sense an inventor, Mr. Russell is 


JCULUS. 


toUGH Mr. W. Clark Russell's sea ! 
\ A Frances kk Mor ro ope, 


terest 


add, as ; item of literary in 
lished in pular form, in the 
of the art of combination, or of Square Lil Sd 
hings into new forms and sub- | May 1 Barton 
to new relations and = associa- 


I 


rs. Gaskell’s pow. 


1 
hile the principal incidents of his 
stly of that obviously leading kind 
has toa loregone ¢ onclusion, the V are 

s] dovetailed, so full of stir and 

and are described with such spl 

d minute circumstantiality, as com 
y to disarm the critic, and convert him and Br 
absorbed and amused reader. His |? wei pac 
tale, 4 Sea (Jueen,** embodies all his best James | 
teristics asa story-teller, with some oth- ly £' 
are hew and engaging. Of course. 


is other sea Stories, 1t Is seasoned with 
} 


] ] ee . 
Hipwreck, the former manitesting 
] 


unusually early stage, its seeds 


1 sown and taking root | » the 
n left port, and the incidents at 
oth are cleverly devised to bring 
the resources of the heroine, the wife | , HRISTIN 


S (Queer \ Novel iy W. CLARK Russ} 
The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor,” ete 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
Sam * Franklin Square Library 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Ishi idjourned 
bi havi 


sion of three 


i Service lg passed 


omimn Was nom 


Andrew ID) 


hoonmaker, and H, A. Rich 


follows: 


e Convention met 


iominated J. Proe- 

ted Governor 

ft opposition. 
ions, May 3, 


] 
mma 


by a 
reading to 
ities, May 15, 
onqgulh expe 


Peru 
and General 
rmed, 


At 


taken 


veen Chili and 


Novoa 

been cont 

vand Arica for ten years. 
lebiscite is to be 


rina pl 
I 


ch country those provinces 


country acquiring them 
Irish 
Irish 


s obj. ct 


letter to the 
fol 
Mr. Parnell’ 


often adopte doa 


ileetions the 


ules of the Pope’s 
the 
which were acec pte al 
Dublin. While it 

to seek redress for theit 
for their rigl 


time seek God's justice, 


be and instru 


strive its, they 


wickedness of illegal means 
just ¢ It is the duty 


» the excited feelings of 


ause, 


re justice and moderation, 
ot permitted to depart from 
olin and pre 
i them. 


mote movements 
Collections to relieve 


t 
ed 


but subseriptions to in 
The 


aloof when it is plain that 


+s hatred and dissension are 


is are condemned. 


ied persons insulted, and 
| o uncensured, and 
ired by the 
people are thereby intimi 
thre 


muracrs g 


measi amount 
Parnell fund is disap 


reyman should recommend 


to or promote it.” 
1 ened May 17. 
at Port Said, Ap 


1 
KS On 


stry resi 


ril 29, be 
of reli 


(rre¢ account 


Several persons were killed 


nent Nihil 


t¢ rsbure, 


ists were tried and 


April 19, and sen- 


rips . rb . . 
tical Hecard, 
tenced—six to death, two to 
tude, and ten to imprisonment of 
to twenty years. 

DISASTERS. 


Ap il 20, 


English 


Collision off Bilbao het 
Thames 


J wenta, 


steamer and 1 
The 
sunk, and seven persons were drow) 
April 22. lled by 
explosion in Laperucea, Spain.—Tor 
the Western and Southern States, de 
nearly three hundred lives and mu 
Twenty men drowned 1) 


steamer Magdalena 


Seven persons ki 


April 25. 
of ship British Commerce off Owner 
Ship. Mine explosion, Besseves, Ky il 
hundred lives lost. 

April 26.—Sixteen workmen burned t 
in a cabinet-maker’s shop in Warsa\ 

April 29. 
of a boat in the harbor of Toulon. 

May 3.—Seventy lives lost by the 
of the steamer Grappler, plying bety 
Sound and Alaska.—Six men kille: 
breaking of a rope in the Vale Mine, H 
Nova Scotia. 

May 10.—Oil tanks at Communipa 
Jersey, struck by lightning. Six 
and half a million dollars worth of 
ce stroyed by fire. 


om 


Seven lives lost by the 


May 13. Cyclone in Missouri, | 

persons and destroying much proper 

town of Oronogo was entirely demo 
May 15. 


lision on the Caledonian Railway bet 


Seven passengers killed b 


train from Glasgow and one from Cai 

Vay 12. 
ford Line, burned at Goodspeed’s I 
Three lost.—Much damage to 
property by tornadoes in Texas, II] 
Wisconsin. 


Steamer Granite State, of th 


lives 


OBITUARY. 

April 21.—In Constantinople, Sulein 

sha, aged forty-five years. 
In Berlin, William Charles H 
wig Peters, naturalist and traveller, age: 
ty-eight In Sing-Sing, New Yor! 
Pierre C. Van Wyck, Superintendent. of 
United States Assay Office, in his fift 
year. 

May 11.—In Jersey City, Mrs. Jesse R 
mother of ex-President Grant, in her ¢ 
fourth year, 

May 12. 
Jun., 
year. 

May 13.—In Boston, Judge George W. \\ 
ren, aged seventy years. 

May 17. At Syracuse, Bishop J sse T. 1 
D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
aged seventy-two years. 

May 20.—In London, William Cham] 
LL.D., publisher, aged eighty-three years. 


April 23, 


years. 


In Philadelphia, Israel Wash} 
ex-Governor of Maine, in his seve 





tHe adiliGs 


€ ditur’s 


muular month, with a sugg 
n it. The French gave 
t, choosing it the 

up the rule of Louis Philippe, 
for eighteen years under the 
of July. It had a 
month in 


estion 


if 
month in 


po} 
tic nh a 
is 

st 
sted 
Government 
before that 
was pulled down, and re 


But this 
Lretlection of our own performance, 


as the 

I us, by the Column of July. 
is stamped July forever as the month 
pendence, | berty, gunpowder, nose, 
tra | In 


ite only the hot season of the year is 


iazardous on insurance books. 


to rebellions and popular uprisings, 


is pleasant to make ‘var out-of-doors, 
e in tents, and bivouae under the sky. 
eter has no doubt 


It was certainly 


rmon a good deal to 

h all revo for 

te for the popularity of our birthday fes 
that it fell in July. There be 
wort in sitting up all night blowing 

| exploding rusty cannon on the 3d 

or the « the 
ter at zero; and, besides, fire-crack- 


lutions. 


would 


Ty, ringing in lay with 


d rockets are not as likely to ignite roofs 
On the Fourth of 
ng is apt to be dry al 


re covered with snow, 


erythi id favorable 


RE is a curious superstition connected 


Fourth in the minds of youths, and 
it 


3 worth whi 


lh 


s that is the only morning in the ye: 
le to see the sun rise; and 
ites a false impression that sunrise isa 
theatrical spectacle, accompanied by 
bbing of drums, the smoke of bonfires, 
ilen boom of cannon, and the ringing of 
rhe very sky has a red and sulphurous 
et, and the performance is opened by Mars 
id of Phebus. 
i to resemble the gaudy and beloved ban 
eUn Liberty herself stands tip- 


he mountain-top, and the Eag] 


The glowing east is sup 


1On. 
€@ 18 @x 
oO appear sailing on even wings, bear 
ne claw the Declaration and in the 
And the boy 
how sweet it is to sit up all night for 
untiry. The elderly citizen would be 

ps more patriotic in the if he 

id been permitted a night’s rest on the 3d, 


t ¢ 


bunch of sky-rockets. 


Morning 


le Drawer counsels him to make allow 
nce for the enthusiasm of youth, and to re- 
t on of the na- 


et upon the miserable conditi 
have no Fourth of July. 


that 


ne Fourth naturally evokes the shade of 
of Monticello. 
My recollection of Mr. Jefferson, says an old 
eman of Virginia, is vivid, as I knew 1} 
, and often visited at Monticello. He 
omest man I ever saw, as straight as 


save 


} 


was 


Ist 


I 
I 
h 
1 


ile The Unis 
} 


scheme, and 


his own acl 


ivs pleased 


| pon these occ 


ed around the table 
und W 


K SUI 


entel 


table specially prepare d 


were place 


. . 
aqaughter, 


“My 


vy ntlemen at 
enough to disti ] i hie 
you must tell me their names.” Whe1 
his daughter would lead 
gentleman, who would 
Jefferson would shake 
word with ] 
. 
past, as Lis 


sant 
own 
ir from 


daughter would 


a tumbl 


ye 
Ww dt ps of mec 


he 


ler ai 


slumber shou 


COMPpPany 


he was prevailed upot 


ering 


| ‘ 
at Monticello, when, 
] } 


0 the Salon, he 


was d iy 


eral tit 


nes on 


seating hims 

}« rfectly silent. 

his guests, Mr. Jeff 
] and made 

agreeable 

without ever 

the 

visitor, who remained as 

In d 

happened to a 

Tl 

his mouth poured forth a g 


reg ird to his 


or making 
espair of drawing hi 
sk him if he liked ‘ 


fishing. e countryman’s eyes 


Jefferson, ami 

listened 

tryman made at 
eloquently on the same su 


} éhl 


intimate kno 


passing that 


was held spe 


stc ppe d talki 


himuptoeach y 





sal } 
islation to one body, +4 


rience has so decidedly proved 


of two Houses, to avoid the t 


that this single ¢ 
vreck your new constitution.” 
We can not suppose, ther 
id have acted the part as 
aboulaye’s aneedote as quoted 
The illustration used in it (atti 
ngton) is so consonant with Jett 
n conversation that it suggests t 
that the incident may have occ: 
erson Democrats cnme into Jefferson and one of the Frens 
stian religio vould be put with whom he was in constant t 
isin proclaimed, and among the course. 
ould be the d uction ; Allow me to eall your attention 
idly referre justice done in supposing that M 
thi Os be cast) brought his Democracy from Fra 
} l looked to while in Franee to ul 
party to follow in the path we had 
Was invited by the committee w 


acquaintanee, and the constitution “ to assist in its dk 





She acecording- and though his position as mii 
this, he was in constant advisator 
with “the patriots” while in Pa 

: in pit forher. his correspondence, after retm 
tempted to persuade her that her ca, we find the same interest d 
but she was too panic- he appreciated the danger of thi 
At last he said, far in their first steps is everywhe1 
the Bibles are te be | In a letter from Paris, November 19. 
use of your bringing dressed to Mr. Jay, after enumerati 


1] 


not save it when it is | cessions claimed—Ist, their per 
ing; 2d, exelusive right of taxat 
pleaded, with a eharming right of registering laws and pass 
You take it: il] he ] ments to them—he says: “If the 
stop here for the present miome 
probably end well; and they ma 
sessions obtain a suppression of 
lose a good cachet,” ete. 
ister One, In 
ion of an esteemed So much has been said to t] 
Judge Gresham, the new Postmast 
of Genet and so little against him, that we trus 


Jefferson noted in the lowing, which comes tous from Ind 
your Magazine, I would sub- his acceptance of a cabinet position 
rson was in France from much discussed, is not true: 


reneral government was A Cass County justice of the 
} the adoption menting on his leaving a life posit 
took great in- short term in the cabinet, remarked 
scussious preceding its adop could not understand Judge Gresham's 
his correspondence, and hay- unless that it was that he was tired ¢ 
it, he writes Mr. Madison — a judicious life. 
qualified approval 
ty approval Apropos of the recent fast-day 
usetts under the patronage of Gove 
f France ,I am reminded, says a correspond 
soon adoption very neat retort of the late genial ( 
French *“T would h . Bolles, Soticitor of the Navy D 
pe of your snecess lL ve \ ment during the civil war, made t« 
everal legislative bodies.” na Massachusetts fast-day some t 
says, “Ty vi ago. We were neighbors of the col 
necessary to good govern- in the afternoon my father took us b 
to walk, and we passed the colonel’s 
return to the United States he | Seeing him out in his grounds eng: 


n Rochefoueauld ‘ploring ing his lawn a top-dressing of 
l 


if adopted a constitution limiting he was sowing broadcast with 
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cloved), father hailed him with, 
s this the way you observe the Gov- | he was familiar] 


roclamation ?” I well remember the | and kindly invi 


le with which the colonel drew him- | acquaintance ; 
o his full height, and replied, with his | table, the young teacl k pride in serving 
lignitied manner: Mr. Gruber with 1 


} 


I 
r, lam observing the proclama- | be grateful to his palate. Tl 


iought woul 


the letter. The Governor calls us to | annoyance than a pleasure tod the old man of 
, 


¢, humiliation, and prayer. This morn- | coarser habits, and he sternly rebuked 


tended divine service, which meets the | young and aspiring friend 
these requirements; I have as yet not | town. I's no papee. 


nner, and I have the inward witness Phe meal nearly 
un fasting; and as to the third require- house came ith pie for dessel 
this is not humiliation for a man in my | down near the young man, but on t 
what would be?” ide from Gruber. In due time he 
- —— If, and seemed to Ignore his 
s the duty of the Drawer to check the | whereupon the old man, in a gruff voice 


of people to say and do absurd things | commanding style, said, * Hand over tl 


rding them as warnings. A recent trav- | “Oh,” said Wiley, “ you’re no baby 
the South notes among the evidences of | help yourself.’ The old man’s bird was now 
s the adoption of the Northern fashion al ] olor, and he saw no way ou 


vering the natural scenery with gigantic | dilemma but to leave hi at and provi 


Painted ona big rock beside a railway | himself. The meal finished, he says,“ ) 
to Raleigh is this cheerful advice to man, I'd like to see in de od 


iarins 


man: Expecting a reprimand for being 
plied, “‘ Very well.” 1 pon e1 


rY SMITH’S COFFINS AND CASKETS. 
greeted with, “I hears you is study 
; a ministry?” “Yes, sir.” Then patt 
UGH the electrie bell has invaded the the shoulder, the veteran and ver 
1 the interior, its use is not yet allowed ber, with his blandest smile, said 
turb the leisurely habits of the waiters, |) ahead; you'll make a gude one. 
may judge by the following directions | care of yourself.” 
1 over one of the bells in a Southern 
of entertainment: ‘Push in the knob. KATIE, a person well known to 
lonot get an answer in fift 1 or twen- readers, recently said to her mistress: * 
ites, push it again.” a girl who has been keeping compan 
—_—_— years With a young man, and was n 
15 people’s ideas about hospitality are | weeks ago, and last night he 
iw. A servant in Brooklyn recently an- | the cars and killed. Ain't th 
ed the door bell, and, returning, informed 
iistress that a man at the door wanted to his reminds one 
»could come in tothe front halland | the man who, when asked ¢ 
his wife, replied: ‘She may get 
may not; there is danger both ways.” 
is said that Dr. Weir Mitchell, returning 
from a party in a neighboring city onee, THE danger to morals of illeg 
cened his sister to tell her what he thought illustrated by the lady who recent 
too good to keep till morning. <A lady | her husband, whose attention to ré 
has been slight, to et he 


been introduced to him, and considering ature 
i scientific man, wished to direct her con- Personal Religion; but in her hand 


sation accordingly. ‘“ Doctor,” said she, | of the author appeared to be Swin 


t 


n't you think the cause of so much sick replied that he could vet his Poems, | 
ss is the want of sozodont in the air?” Personal Keligion—which is quite likel) 
ue Drawer is not certain whether this an- Iris doubtless a Fourth-of-July veter 
lote, which is forwarded from Pennsylvania, | recalls this joke of Henry Clay on Jolin ¢ 
out Bishop Wiley and Jacob Gruber, is not | Adams: 
smuch intended to illustrate the manners of When John Quiney Adams and 
time and the effect of pie upon the tem- | were at Ghent in 1814, in association 
as to show the peculiarities of Father | bert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, and Jon 
ber: Russell, appointed to negotiate a treaty of 
Bishop Wiley when a young man was teach- , peace with Great Britain, they were on very 
ga country school in Monroe County, Penn- | intimate terms of friendship, and occupied the 
ylvania. This was in the palmy days of the | same apartments. Mr. Clay was alwaysa very 
late Jacob Gruber,so well known in Methodist | gallant man, and in many respects the very 
circles. One of the leading families of the | opposite of Mr. Adams, who, though studious- 








vy, avoided even the 


The 


familiarity young rl who 


had charae f the rooms of the Peace Comiiis 

ners very pretty and modest, and was 

bd treated with gre it respect by allof them. But 
: Mr. ¢ ould now and then indulge in com 
pliments to her beauty, and on one occasion 

ivfully se ted from her a kiss. Of course 

| is refused the favor; but in relating the 

cic to his associates he could not forego 

i joke on Mr. Adams, who had what are known 

is Watery or tear-suffused eyes. As Mr. Clay 

eated it, the conversation following the re- 


ss ran as follows: 

















I presume you would not deny Mr. Adams 
rata r? 
‘Indeed L won she replied. “ Lhave just 
e so, and left him with tears in his eyes.” 
PHts nstance of overpowermng ¢u sity 
: comes to us from Virginia: 
The Valley of Virginia during the late wat 
: \ was the theatre of many scenes of bravery 
t that would add lustre to the annals of any 
hae, land. Here Ashby the brave, Mosby the dar 
Pi r,and Jackson the soldier made for them 
ABA selves names that can never be forgotten. 
ii Here, too, the “ Boys in Blue” many times 
: showed their devotion to the country they 
i ; loved so well, and the Union of their fathers. 
In the midst of this lovely valley,on a branch 
t 4 if the Shenandoah River, one evening in mid- 
Fah mer, Oo rred the following: A half-dozen 
7 rebs” were lounging on the south bank of 
a : the river, when there approached the opposite 
Fit ; mank a company of “ blue-coats,” ten to one of 
3 j their own number. Of course it would have 
i { been madness to stand battle, so the order was 
: sd viven to retire. But one of the“ rebs,” a reck 
thy ess dare-devil, brought his musket to his shoul 
} der, fired, and “brought down his man.” Then 
} jumping into the river, he began swimming 
. + across to the opposite bank, which by this time 
is lined with “ the enemy,” and was only pre 
‘ vented from doing so by the positive command 
‘ of his officer. On being asked why he attempt- 
q ed to cross in the face of certain death he re- 
ty plied, “1 wanted to see where I hit him.” 
A Mount HoOLyoke girl who was studying 
to be a missionary wrote the following on the 
} tiv-leaf of her text-book on Moral Science, the 
7 name of the author of which is suppressed on 
y } account of the respectability of his family: 
iH If there s ild be another flood, 
: Fy fuge } fly: 
allt Thougl 2 id should be submerged, 
rt rhis t k would still be dry 
| 
REMINISCENCES of Washington Irving are 
: called out by the recent “centennial.” The 
: following is from one of his neighbors: 
iy In Tarrytown, which despite railroads and 
country-seats still retains much of its old-time 
i quaintness and the pristine simplicity of the 


boeker, there lives Seth Bird, an old-time 


ove 
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friend of Washington Irving, a s 
retired business man, a true 
of t 
enee, and shrewdness that have 


and 





he integrity, adaptability, stur 


and character to our people—a xs 


lawyer, contractor, and a 


builder 
formed the acquaintance of hi 
him to } 
Irving 
him to Moses H. Grinnell as a may 


to delight in introducing 


a “general undertaker.” 
‘mend his boots, condnet his « 
court, and build his house,” and 
ed him highly to Grinnell as a pr I 
“undertake” the contract for his 1 
Bird of 


contract, and while carrying on 


near Sunnyside, murse obt 


Grinnell he employed a well read S 
a master-builder named Macbeth 
had lived near Abbotsford, and was 
ed with Sir Walter Seott. He had 
a wish to see Irving, for whose 

had great admiration, and asked Bir I 


him out to him some time. 


as Bird was passing his 


observed Irving and Macbeth in ¢ 
Macbeth Was dressing a 


among 


Versation, 
Irving was sitting near on anothe | 
had 


Macbeth, and was chatting with } 


strolling around evidently 
unconstrained and genial way y 
characteristic of Irving, and had dis 
Mac his originality and intelligence | 
On the t 
view Bird saw the two men ina \ 
conversation. Macbeth, in his 
dialeet, was maintaining his positior 
and forcible Irving's eves t 
with humor; he evidently enjoyed his 
He gave | 


look that plainly said, “ Keep your ow1 | 


curred again and again. 


bi wi Ss 
manner. 


as well as the controversy. 


sel; don’t disturb us.” And Macbeti 
ed ignorance that his favorite author 
fore him, continued to enforce his y ts 
casionally pausing from his work to give a J 
flourish with his hammer by way of emphasis I 
or to take a look at the face of his adver 
The disenssion finally turned on Sir Walter 8 
Scott, Irving remarking that Scott was t 
preme in his field, that his hold on the p ] 
was so strong that no author could easily ey t 
pect to attain to it. 
‘I doubt that indeed, mon—TI dou! 
much,” said Macbeth, rising up, still grasping 
his tools. “ There is your own Irving, that is 
read more in Scotland than is Scott.” | 
“How do you account for that 
Irving 
“You see,” replied Macbeth, “that Irving 


He writes of's s 
that they fully understand: there is 
plicity and beauty about them that the 
love. The unlettered man ean read Irving 
and be the better for it. The young « 
where especially like Irving, and they will al- 
ways be his friends.” 

He went on insisting, in his blunt Scotch 


comes home to the people. 





read 
his intluence greater, both 
in America. Irving 
| looked away at such downright 


ise. Bird now thought it time for 


rving was more in Scott 
and 


country and 


riere. 
bh.” said he, 


ago to pot out to you 


“vou requested me 
i Mr. Wash 
» when it was convenient. 


pleasure, rhis genutlemai 


Mr. Irvit 


have been talking is 


s fell from the artisan’s hands as 
bolt had fallen on him, but recover- 
he with 


raised his hat, and said, 


self quickly, advanced, and 
te Hess he 
se me, sir, for being 


© free; pardon 

said Irving, and grasping Macbeth 

und. hat 
if there is any pardon in 

ntruder.” 

following day he presented to Mac- 
ot 
Altog 


‘Tam the one t should le 


> matter. 


his works, recelving some books 

rether it was a characteristic 

The 

of Irving w never 

kingly exhibited, ill Mae- 

tatement that Irving belonged to the 
ht them. 


leasant scene. genial, lovable, 


refined 
] 


hature in 


ustrating 


soug 


1 
ma 


SEWARD’'S LITTLE BELL 
the 
ird wishes to see the editor-in-charge 
tely! He has 
don’t delay!” 
ae were the words that came hurriedly 
h the speaking-tube leading from the 
tion office to the editori: in Which 
It 


imperative summons from the Secretary 


IESSAGE from State Department! 


sent his carriage for 


ease 


room 

t one morning engaged in writing. 

,and not to be disregarded, and in a 

ioments we were on our way to the State 

irtment to see with our own eyes Seward’s 

bell, about which we had read and heard 

ich, but which had beheld, 

izh connected with one of the leading pa- 

in Washington, and on the day referred 
editor-in-charge, 

d at our destination, we 

l into the presence of the distinguished 

etary, who politely requested us to take a 

We had often met Mr. Seward himself, 

had never been in his private office before, 

i we gazed around us with a somewhat cu- 

ns eye, 

Just above the desk of Mr. Seward, and with- 
reach of his hand, we observed a faded green 
rd, with an equally faded green tassel at- 
ed, which extended to a little bell. We 
d not for a moment imagine that this was 
bell with which the country was ringing 
lat, according to report, was daily banishing 
good people to Fort Lafayette and other so- 


we never 


were soon 


called Bastiles—that, in fact, was the very bell | have saved us much valuable 
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which, when 
struck terror 
] | Bu 


speedily dispell 


the land. 


ye nded his name 
reading, he jerked t 
seribed, and lo! 
of it I] 
never torget 
the Secretary 
It ited 

look grave 

ot nat 
said, sedately. “If the 


on tl 


promise the 


eneml 


ment knew of this mishap, 


tire of asserting th: 


they 
it Seward had used u 
le bell in ringing loyal eit 


He then | | 


trom Lis ¢ 
an adjoining 


iZeHNS nto Priso 


and 


rose bauy repatred 


apartime 
open, and ente 


young 


if there. 
In the interim we 


man sitt 
what particular object 
All the way 
jeet had been u 
ofa 
the paper to wh 
of the 


be taken tot 


from the 


ppermost 
isonabl 


anything 


g¢ tre 
h we wet 
responsible 


? We remembs 


if to the war was serut 


absence 
isk 
paragraph relati 


how every movement was watched ; he 


sitive the govern 


The } 
Phe ed 


his subordi 


had become to 


opinion. tor-in-ch iad admon 


ef | 
ites To exercise | 
Loyal 


offended 


as he wash 


ot 
Washington by his sharp eritic 


speetion, 


easionally 


some 
sms of ¢ 
affairs, and if he had not eseaped censut 


isonable to st that 
him had 


it not re Ippose 
acting for incurred the displ 
in authority 


These and othe 


those ? 
selves to us, unt 
quite a pite h of exci 


our suspense was not of long 


few minutes Mr. Seward returned to h 


accompanied by the youn ith whom he 
had been e latter 
a sealed document, and Mr. S¢ 
it, 
sion, if 


gman v 
| handed u 
nti 
to the exe 


conversing. ‘I 
ward, po 
said, “ Publish that to-morrow, 
, of e ery matter 
will prove of more value to the count 


necessar other 
Good day 

We had he 
at” for nothing OT 
freely, but we left 
Department wondering if 


a dozen editorials. 
And 


anxious 
breathed 


this was 
sé 
more 
it was 
cessary to go through so much 
accomplish so simple an object. 

The Mr. Seward cont 
was really an important one, and 
lished, as he requested, the next day. ll, it 
might have been sent to the office without the 


t. At 


some other medium of transmitting it 


document 
Sti 


parade that was made over i any rate, 


would 


time, and great 








in ht 
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lt e0 
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uneasiness on the part of our eco-laborers on 
the paper, who, having heard of the summons 
from the State Department, were naturally eu- 
rious to learn what it was about. They wer 
partial compensated for their anxic ty by our 
recital of the incident that occurred in the 
Secretary’s office, which they never afterward 


| at “Seward’s little 


visited without glancing 
bell.” Cokes. 
Eirner the language of courtship has de 


plorably fallen off since the days of our grand- 
fathers, or our novelists have lost the art of 
reporting it here is an instructive scene in 
The Wild Trish Girl,a romance by Miss Owen- 
son (afterward Lady Morgan), which our grand- 
mothers, before their marriage, read with the 
emotions proper in society at the beginning of 


this century—a scene that can protitably be 


studied: 


] L(y vina, s | g Q 
I i ir,” said I 
] i ( for a poetic heart she added 
0) in ¢ 1 one,” I returned It is the 
I vl | best knows herself; when ¢ 
( \ ted ca s exclu l, and the pensive 
pleasur tak ssion of th nly hear 
Ces ees lum s 
( s res Clar s 
S rs a i 1} 
And wha ptas of I s but tl 
enjoyments which must det 
their spirit from virtue and from health, from a vivid 
fancy, suseceptibl feelings, and a cultivated mind, 
and which are never so fully tasted as in this sweet 


eason of the dav? Then the influenee of the senti 


ment is buoyant over passion; the soul, alive to the 








byline ess region of pure 
and @levated meditation: the passior s, slumbering 
in the soft repose of re, leave the heart free 
t ‘ of tl , tenderest sen 
t ts, wl i holy or pensive 
s $8, W ( is hushed, and a 
ra e,an ind ible rapture, swells with sweet vi 
bration on ¢ e. 


At this point what would the modern girl 
She would have said, “Oh, Henry, 
Not so the charming Glorvina: 








It is thus J have felt,” said the all-impassioned 
Glorvina, clasping her hands, and fixing her humid 
eyes on 1 dearth of all kindred 
feeling ha T felt mw, never at? 
And she a tly paused, and her head on 
t back of my cha \ hand rested, 
and felt ft p ire on her glowing cheek, 
while her balmy sigh breathed its odor on my lip. 


hat is something like! 
REVISED ANECDOTES. 
DIOGENES 
DIOGENES the Athenian having by his eynic- 
al remarks induced the citizens to believe that 
their rulers were no better than they should 


be, and that he had a corner on virtue and in- | 


telligence, met one day at noon the Committee 


of One Hundred, and upon inquiring of them | 
their mission, was informed that they were | 





looking for an honest man to rm 
Magistrate of the city ona non-part 

“In that case, fellow-citizens,” 
ogenes, “yon need go no further. 
man you are looking for. Your « 
will be.” And after accepting thi 
he added, in confidence, to the frien: 
hands he had placed himself, that hi 
believe in a man hiding his lantes 
tub. 


ALEXANDER AND BUCEPIIA! 
P| 
horse, Buecephalus by name, whicl 
grooms had in vain endeavored to 
that it would show a three-minute r 
His youthful son Alexander, | 





ip of Macedon was the possi 


howe 
dertook the job, and was not long in 
the animal. 

The news of thisexploit having le 
to the king, he was not slow in sendi 
son, to whom he addressed the follow 
‘You must seek out for yourself s 
kingdom than mine, my son, beca 
who go into the horse business are 
for anything else.” 

It was upon hearing these words 1 
ander wept to think that he would 
conquer other kingdoms instead of « 
one at the old man’s death. 

CESAR AND THE PILOT 

C. Julius Cesar having oceasion to 
sea-voyage, a storm sprang up, and 
was placed in imminent peril. 

At this moment Cesar’s freedman, ( 
pilins Mucilaginus, whispered to 
“Would it not be well for you, O ¢ 
encourage the pilot by reminding | 
carries Cesar and his fortunes ?” 

“By no means,” replied the conq 

would only rattle him ; and besides, if] 
| us he would expect a liberal tip.” 
MOHAMMED AND THE SPIDER 


| The Prophet Mohammed, while flee 
his enemies, was compelled to take ret 


cave, across the mouth of which a spi 

her web, so that the pursuers on con 

were convinced that no one had enter 

Upon rejoining his family in safet; 

Prophet did not fail to give an account of 
wonderful deliverance, and ever aftery 
young wife Ayesha, it was observed, \ 
rate severely or even chastise the slaves 

she noticed that they had neglected to sweep 
| down the cobwebs from the roof of the 
| observing that people could not be too cal 
| about such things. 

Mohammed, in.recognition of her ati 

| and thoughtfulness, thereupon adopted A 
sha’s black petticoat as the standard ot 
| Arabian nation, quelling the murmurs ot t 
| haughty chiefs, who were reluctant to foll 
so feminine an emblem to the field, by the 1m 
| mark that if he, the Prophet of Allah, was s 
much afraid of that petticoat, much 
would the infidels be terrified. 


| 
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